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WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT 


MRS. LOUISA 


i Fleet Road School, situated 
Parliament Hill, and within very easy reach of Hamp- 


stead Heath, is in many ways a institution. 





foot 


ROAD 


of 


THE 


AUGUST 1898. 


BOARD SCHOOL, INFANT 


In the first place, as regards its organization and the conditions. 


arrangement of the school buildings, we believe it stands 
alone among the Board schools of London ; for it 


of three mixed departments 


consists 


infants, juniors, and seniors 


years. In spite of this 


and each of these departments is carried on in a distinct and manifests in her work 


separate extensive building entirely on the ground-floor. 


rhe senior department, under the 


W. J. B. Adams, has become 
widely known for its abun- 
dant success in carrying off 
the s holaiships open to chil- 
dren of elementary schools, 
and for the skilful musical 
training which has made its 
hoir so conspicuously success- 


ful at those annual competi- 


tions in vocal music, now, it 
is to be hoped, since they 
involved so intense and in- 
jurfous a nervous strain, be- 
come things of the past. But 
if, hese and other respects, 
tl nior department of Fleet 
R School has become emi- 
hently distinguished, the in- 
fant department, presided over 


by M Louisa Walker, has, 
i! of its own, established 
) distinction quite as 

TED And the chief rea- 
ot tar to seek, for 

Mi ilker is an infant 
te f a strong and dis- 
t a rsonality. The 
a whole is, of 

favoured by the cir- 

cul of its position 
and iss of children from 


L. XIX. 


management of 
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which its pupils are drawn; but this fact must not lead 
us unduly to detract from the praise due to teachers who 
have known how to take full advantage of these favourable 


Mrs. Walker has had charge of this infant school, and the 
smaller one from which it sprang, for some twenty-four 
long, continuous service, she 
all the energy, enthusiasm, and 


activity of which a young and earnest teacher just out of 


Mr. college could be capable. 


LOUISA WALKER, 


For one thing, she has very 


largely succeeded in her 
educational aims, and _ to 
a teacher there can be no- 
thing so inspiring as to 
drink of the wine of sue 
cess. 

In the course of an inter 
view we recently had with 
Mrs. Walker at her school, she 
furnished us with materials 
for a brief record of her early 
preparation for this work, 
which should prove interest 
ing. “In 1868,” she says, 
“T began work as a first-year 
pupil teacher in the Walcot 
Schools, Bath, under Miss Por 
ter, who was able and ener 
getic, and undoubtedly taught 
me to work with energy and 
ability.” Mrs. Walker’s early 
experience led her to form 
very decided views on the 
training of pupil teachers. 
“T had charge of sixty chil 
dren in Standard J., and 
knew that each child had 
to pass an individual exam 
ination for which [I was re 
sponsible. Lessons were given 


me from seven till eight in 


E 
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Cane-wravine (Class I., Age 7) 


winter, and plenty 
of home Yet I flourished, and look 
back A pupil teacher. then 
knew the meaning of the word responsibility, which I doubt 


summer, and from twelve to one in 
lessons each evening. 
with pleasure to those days. 
if the pupil teacher of 1898 has ever realized. The interest 


divided 
‘school,’ that a head-teacher finds it a risk to give a pupil 


at present is so much between ‘centre’ and 


teacher charge of an important class during the period of 
had 
given an object lesson while they were pupil teachers, and 
one who had never he Iped except 
I think the only remedy is to leave for college a few of the 


apprenticeship. IL have assistants who have never 


with the babies’ class. 


subjects now taught at the centres, and let the pupil teachers 
time to the of then If, for 


our present pupil teachers were allowed to give the 


give more work life—teaching. 
example, 
whole of their time after the scholarship examination en- 


tirely to teaching in ti f 


in which the y were train i, 
they might become better teachers 


Mrs. Walker 


character 


attache much Importance to the develop- 


ment of during the vears of apprenticeship, and 
the 


was then a clergyman at 


yratefully refers to the advantages she derived from 


teaching of Canon Fleming, who 
irned much in elocution, 
During her training at the Home 
Mr Walker heard for the 

ind the systems of Fr 

h impressed by Mr. R 
rrasped the principles of the 

take 
In what way and to 
of het 


ath, and from whom she k 
und Colonial Training 
first of kinder- 


She was 


time 

ebel ind iM stalozzi 

bert Dunning’s lectures on 
ommended her to 

wed this advice, our account 

iy show, at least in part. 

Mrs. Walker entered on this work, 


very different conditions from those 


The neighbourhood consisted chiefly 


but it was under 


existing at present. 
of green fields, and the inhabitants to be considered were 
the caravan dwellers—gipsies and others—who frequented 
the borders of Hampstead Heath as itinerant venders. ‘Two 
charitable ladies had started a school for the waifs and 
strays of these caravan inhabitants; but the gradual building 
of small houses led to the admission of other children, and 
the division of the school into two departments—mixed and 
infants. Application had been made for a government 
grant, and some examinations had been held before Mrs 
Walker became mistress of the school. The last report ran as 
““My Lords have hesitation in allowing any grant 
to this school, as but few of the childrer 


follows : 
under Article - 
had any knowledge of writing or of the alphabet. Such 
leniency will not be shown in future.” 

In view of the present condition of things, it may be 
interesting to quote Mrs. Walker’s description of her intr 
duction to the scene of her successful labours. 

“] shall never forget,” she says, “my first visit to this 
schooi. We entered by a large church door to a sepulchra 
passage, and then ascended a flight of stone steps, which 
spiral fashion led to the upper as well as to the infant 


f 


department. About half-way up the flight two narrow half 


doors opened into what was to be my first school. 


“It was a lofty, square room, about as large as an ordinar 
classroom of good size, and nearly the whole of the fl 


space was occupied by a huge gallery of deep steps runnin 


from floor to ceiling. In front stood three teachers ab 


trying to interest and separate a lot of crawling, 


children There idea of order or arrange 


The 
panes, and black with dirt 


was no 
windows were church windows, com posed of 
Should I take it or n 
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— 1. Srrinc Work, Srace 2 (Class V., Age 6) 6. Srrina Work, Stace 1 (Class VIT., Age 5) 
he t 2. Rua Work (Class I1., Age 7) 7. Parven-Mar Prarrinea (Class VI., Age 6) 
ru ' .. Srrine Work, Srace 3 (Class IV., Age? 8. Parerk Cutrinea AND Winpino (Class VIII., Age 5). 
. : 4. STRAW AND Bros Work (Class IV., Age 7) 9 Beap Work (Class 1X dye 5). 
ab Paren-FLrower Makina (Class I11., Age 7) 10. Frayine (Class X., Age 4) 
rt 
nt ws ng and full of energy, and saw immediately what I free hand ; and so, in March 1874, I became headmistress of 
f ’ # — f I came even for three months. The ladies—Mrs Circus Road School, where [ have remained ever since, and 
is Robs xl and Mrs. Ewan Christian—wished me to take where, I ought to say, | have found in the two ladies named 


over the next examination, and promised me a_ the truest of friends from then till now. 
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‘| had the windows cleaned and made to open, lines painted 
on the gallery for regular places, half-steps made for marching 
on and off, and a good show of bright, pretty pictures hung 
on the walls. I had two pupil teachers, and about a hun- 
dred children ; the latter I classitied into Standard I. and 
Upper and Lower Infants. We had to stand side by side or 
back to back on this one gallery in teaching our three divi- 
sions ; but we did it, aud produced good results.” 

It will, however, be readily believed that, as Mrs. Walker 
says, “the strain was great, and in the afternoons both 
teachers and children were quite overdone, and had need of 
rest and quiet. ‘Then necessity became the mother of inven- 
tion. On three afternoons we had needlework and writing, 
und finished with a gallery lesson, which I generally gave, 
while the pupil teachers listened and placed work. Tuesday 
ind Friday needed some recreative work, and it was then I 
hegan to tell fairy tales, sew on buttons, fold and tear paper, 
make spills, have games and other enjoyments, which I soon 
found made these afternoons the most popular of all.” 

When the examination came round, H.M. Inspector, Mr. 
Alderson, reported that “the school was in a creditable state 
of efficiency ;” and he has since written that Mrs. Walker was 
“one of the first among teachers to make the infant stage of 
learning bright and interesting.’ 

We have dwelt the longer on this early experience because 
here we see the origin of that work which, as a resourceful 
teacher, Mrs. Walker adopted first as a relief from difficult 
conditions, and then, having discovered its educational value, 
has developed in so many different directions on educa- 
tional lines. Here, too, we find the justification of Mrs, 
Walker's title to be regarded as the pioneer of that form 
of school work which has now spread so widely under the 
name of “ varied occupations” suitable for infant and junior 
classes 

The little school flourished and increased until 1877, when 
it was transferred to the School Board for London. Land 
which Mrs. Walker suggested to Mr. Watson, M.L.S.B., as 
a suitable site for a new school was bought in 1877, and in 
the following year the present Fleet Road School was built 
ind opened. Considering her youthfulness, it appears to 
have been with some misgiving on the part of Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley that Mrs. Walker was appointed to the headship of 
auch an important new infsnt school. In this misgiving, 
however, she did not share; and her successful career has 
ong since shown it to have been unfounded, and has made 
of Mr. Stanley a good friend and supporter. 

\ noteworthy incident in the new school was the introdue- 
tion by Mrs. Walker of a grand piano. Mr. Stanley and the 

inging instructor both objected, and its removal was ordered. 
Mrs. Walker argued the matter, and to the objections that 
t took too much room, and the children must be taught to 
ing alone, she answered she would get a cottage piano and 
place it back against the wall and play it for marching 
ind games The cottage piano was bought, is still in its 
place, and is used with the children’s songs as well as for 
musical drill It is probably to the stand made by the 
teacher on this occasion, in 1879, that the presence of pianos 


1 many Board schools now may be traced. Mr. Stanley’s 


opposition was overcome, the greater battle over the piano 
stion has been fought, and the pianos have won, 

But it is time for us to turn from the past to the present, 
ind to describe what we saw of the Fleet Road Infant School 
! ir recent visit. If, as we have shown, Mrs. Walker's 
first sight of her school was dismal and depressing, the present 


writer may say that his introduction to her present school 


was, on the contrary, pleasant in the extreme. The chil- 
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dren, numbering nearly seven hundred, were all seated in their 
various classrooms, engaged upon that work which forms the 
special feature of the school. Beginning with the “ babies,” 
we proceeded to all the classes up to the first standard, the 
teachers having kindly arranged so that we might see in 
operation as many varied occupations as possible. Thus, in 
the babies’ room the children were divided into three see- 
tions. One of these was engaged in a simple form of mat 
weaving, another in bead-threading, and the third in fraying 
Under ordinary circumstances all would have the same work, 
and would have to follow the teacher, who would be doing 
the exercise in front of the class. Mrs. Walker explained that 
in the first stage of weaving the educational aim is to teach 
the vocabulary of position and finger movements—the mean- 
ing of the words “in” and “out,” “over” and “under.” The 
materials used are narrow strips of coloured paper. Those 
threading beads had large beads of two colours, and the 
exercise was to thread them in a given order, so as to form 
a pattern. The aim is to teach colour, number, order, and 
the idea of a pattern. The exercise of fraying consists in 
pulling out the threads from scraps of carpet. The materials 
are the small cuttings that form the waste of a carpet-making 
firm. ‘Touch and colour are taught in this occupation, and 
an important part of the system adopted is that nothing must 
be really wasted. The frayed threads are not thrown away, 
but serve as material for another occupation, also practised in 
the babies’ class—that of stuffing cushions, cosies, pads, etc., 
the covers being prepared in the higher classes of the school. 
In every stage Mrs. Walker lays much stress on the import 
ance of the work done leading to some useful result. Another 
occupation used in the lowest class is laying strips of card- 
board so as to form letters and other shapes, on Madame 
Rongé’s method. ‘This is made to lead up to the earliest 
beginnings of reading or telling short words on the “look 
and-say ” method. 

The next class visited was a mixed one, consisting chiefly 
of children who enter school later than the baby stage ; and 
though many of them are five years old, Mrs. Walker says 
the work of the class is not so uniform nor so good as that of 
the next class, which is entirely of children four years of age 
Here the class was arranged so as to show a great variety of 
work. Some were threading small coloured beads on wires 
and making them into miniature articles of furniture, as 
chairs, sofas, tables, etc. The idea of harmony of colour is 
here intreduced. Paper-folding according to a definite 
pattern was another form of work, and some were making 
drawings on paper ruled to imitate canvas, the patterns 
being afterwards transferred to wool-work. 

The classes of “Fives” were occupied in paper-cutting, 
string-winding, ball-making, string-knitting, string-weaving, 
and paper-folding. Some of the resulting products were ver! 
interesting. For example, the cut paper was made into chains 
and balls; the string-winding was used to make rings, stars, 
and picture-frames. String-weaving is done on a kindergarten 
frame, and with this the children make bags, mats, curtain 
bands, ete. The whole of the work is done by the chi dren, 
except the finishing off, which is done by the teachers. 

For an exercise in paper-cutting old pattern books of wall: 
papers have been obtained. From the separate pieces the 
floral or other designs are cut out. Then the flowers are 
gummed on to pieces of cardboard and decorated with string 
or bead work to make plaques, or in some cases are paste! 
on cheap fans to ornament them. 

In one of these classes coloured tissue-paper was being 
folled, cut and crimped, and then made into fluffy-looking 
paper balls and fly-rests, 
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lhe next class visited was that called the “Sixes.” Here 


a great variety of occupations was proceeding, and a very 


pretty assortment of the finished products, in the form of 


faney articles, was on view. A fresh form of string-work 
introduced here is winding and knotting string on a founda- 
tion. In this way was made a very pretty cake-stand handle. 
(‘he p wirework gridirons, bought at ninepence per dozen, 
were converted, by a covering of coloured twine, into fancy 
brackets suitable for letter and paper racks; and sponge 
baskets of wirework were made into ornamental baskets for 


‘ 


hanging against walls. One advantage of this “ occupation,” 
as of many others practised in the class, is, that while not 
difficult to learn, the completion of an article takes a con 
siderable time ; so there is an economy of the teacher's time 
as compared with the making of articles that can be speedily 
finished, in which case there is continual starting afresh. 
Here also were some examples of work of which different 
staves are done in different classes. Outlines of flowers are 
traced in colour ; then these outlines are pricked over ; other 
children colour the surface; then in some cases it is sewn 
round with cotton or silk; in others the forms are cut out 
and mounted on other paper or on cards, and in some a 
raised surface is formed by a special mode of pricking over 
the surface. In this way we saw a good imitation made of a 
strawberry. 

Some of the children were using the string-frame, adapted 
for knotting string in a sort of macramé work. Mrs. Walker 
first used old slate frames for this purpose, but many of these 
are unsuitable for boring on account of the iron strengthening 
plates. Slate frames are also used for teaching chair-caning— 
i very effective occupation. A weaving demonstration frame 
was placed in front of the class to illustrate on a large scale 
the work done by the children on a smaller scale, whether in 
paper, cane, or string. By means of mat-plaiting in coloyred 
papers, pretty flower-pot cases were made ; and by winding 
and knotting coloured wool on balls, oranges and lemons 
were imitated. Fringing was done by winding and knot- 
ting wool or string on flat rulers and then cutting one edge. 
The results were of a useful, substantial, and ornamental kind. 

The lower class of “Sevens” consisted chiefly of such 
children as have not begun early enough to go through all 
the courses of instruction. They were engaged on the third 
stage of paper-work, which includes the making of paper 
flowers. Some of the children had before them felt pads, on 
Which they pressed and stroked down fringed tissue-paper 
with a knitting needle, and so crimpled the strips and made 
them ready for combining into chrysanthemum blooms of the 
feathery Japane se kind. Others used scissor-blades to curl 
the edges of cuttings of paper and make petals for other 
flows Some very handsome specimens of chrysanthemums, 
poppies, monthly roses, and pinks had been made by the 

ildren in this class; also some irises and arum lilies, for 
wh répe paper was used. 

Another oceupation in this class was wool-working on 

nm the same lines as kindergarten drawing on squared 
This kind of drawing is not practised in the classes 
“Sixes,” as it tends to become careless after it can 
easily. Freehand drawing with coloured chalks had 
roduced to this class about two weeks before our visit, 

uly some s itisfactory work had been produced, 
higher Sevens” had recently began brush-work, and 
very good specimens of designs in “blobs.” Mrs. 
ittributes the readiness with which these new forms 
ny are taken up by the children to the previous 
training in the use of the fingers. In this class 


with split straws is learned, and is soon managed, 


because the principle of weaving has been thoroughly prac- 
tised before ; and the only new thing to learn is how to deal 
with a brittle material. String-work is here carried a stage 
further, and children were occupied in making broad, elabo 
rate, and substantial fringes of handsome and tasteful design, 
suitable for bracket hangings, curtain loops, etc. Weaving, 
cane-work, and basket-making are all done in this class, and we 
saw some pretty specimens of the results of these occupations 

In Standard |. the boys and girls were making rugs of the 
wool frayed out from carpet cuttings. The woollen threads 
were wound round a ruler, then cut and made into tufts, and 
knotted into pieces of canvas. Some of the children were 
shading in colour with drawing-stumps on traced outlines, 
then cutting out the forms, which were afterwards gummed 
on cards to make pictures, and these were enclosed in straw 
work frames made by the children, Specimens of the tinished 
work in drawing, displayed on a lath across the back of the 
classroom, were really of excellent character. 

In the first class were children engaged in advanced 
basket-weaving, with beads introduced for ornamental effects ; 
in hairpin crotchet, with string worked on blunt steel hooks 
like large hairpins; in crotcheting over rings and marbles 
to make mats and fringes. Here also was a considerable 
display of fancy articles made by these various processes. 

Mrs. Walker explains that the only part of the work not 
done by the children themselves is the finishing off, which 
consists in many cases in fastening on a binding which the 
fingers of the children would not be strong enough to do 
The work of the teachers is all done in school hours, and 
this is managed by the occasional grouping of two classes for 
an oral lesson, which relieves one of the teachers. Mrs 
Walker herself takes some of these collective lessons on 
Scripture and on objects, and so sets two teachers free. The 
pupil teachers also help in the arranging and finishing of 
work “when they happen to be present.” 

We have dwelt so long and in such detail on this one sub 
ject of “varied occupations” because in this way we might 
best help our readers to realize the character and variety of 
the possible work of this kind ; and we feel justitied also by the 
fact that we are here practically at the fountain-head of the 
modern development of the kindergarten principle in new 
practical directions, and under the guidance of the originator 
and chief authority on many of these varied occupations. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that 
excellence in these numerous forms of hand and eye work 
constitutes the only merit of this remarkable school, During 
Our progress through the school we have seen many specimens 
of writing, both transcription and from dictation, and those 
in the upper classes are of a regular, well-formed, fairly 
spaced, round and upright style of penmanship which would 
do credit to the second standard in a good ordinary school 
Pen and ink are regularly used in the classes above the 
“Sixes,” and the latter write on paper with lead pencils 
There is much evidence also to show that the other subjects 
of instruction are equally well taught. Mrs. Walker finds 
that the varied occupations, so far from detracting from the 
rest of the work, are a great aid to it, since they act as a 
relief to mental strain, and cause the children to come with 
freshness to the other lessons 

Mrs. Walker says, with a pride which is perhaps pardon 
able, that in the whole of het reports at this school and its pre 
decessor there has never been a flaw; and we can well undet 
stand her determination that no avoidable fault should exist 

We have referred to the marked success of the senior 
school at Fleet Road in regard to scholarships and in other 


ways ; and while the personal qualities and organizing power 
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FLEET ROAD SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, INFANTS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TIME TABLE for the School Year ending September 3oth, 1897. 


MORNING. AFTERNOON. 





Class | 9.0- P 9.50- , 10.30 ‘ P ‘ . 11.45- || 1.50-| 2. 
No. 9.15. 9.15-9.50 10.0. 10.0-10.30, 10.45. | 10,.45-11.15, 11.15-11.45. 12.0, 2.0, 2 15. 


3.0-3.25. 3.25-3.50. 


Kindergarten. Kindergarten.) Number and Reading Drill. Reading. 
Number and Reading = | 
Scripture Reading. 
Texts 
and ” 
Hymns. Writing. | 
Writing and Number. 


Writing. I . Tonic Sol-fa Recitation 
Number. | j 5 Girls— Needlework. o - 

Writing. | Arithmetic, soys— Drawing (2.15-3.0). Reading. 
Reading. > 


Number and Writing - Reading and Writing 


MONDAY. 
QAMAP wry 


” ” ” 


Number, Writing. | Singing. 


rranscription and Word-Building. Tonic Sol-fa. Reading. 


” ” 
Kindergarten, Kindergarten 
Singing. 
Reading. 
Writing. 
Writing and Number 


play from 11.0-11.15.) 


» ” 
— - dual Reading. Drill. 
New o Kindergarten, ’ 
Writing. Natural History. 


Reading 


T Number. 
Testament. | | ibe 


” 
Number and Writing 


| ” ” 


TUESDAY. 
WIMP wh 


” ” ” 


Writing. Natural History Individual Reading 


AND MARCHING. 


Reading. 


Number 


AND DISMISSAL. 


SINGING, 


MARKING AND CLOSING REGISTERS. 


Old 


” ’ | ” 
Writing Singing. 


Test nt : 
estamen Reading 


” 
Writing. 
Writing and Number 


WEDNESDAY. 
DAIHAP wre 


GRACE, 
RECREATION. 


MATERIALS SUPPLIED TO CHILDREN. 


Reading. | Number Singing 
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New Writing. 


Writing Object Lesson 
Reading 


Reading 
* Writing 
Writing and Number 


ASSEMBLY AND PRAYERS. 
PRAYERS AND DISMISSAL. 


Testament 


THURSDAY. 
DRESSING, 


DIRAP wre 
MARKING AND CLOSING REGISTERS. 


ASSEMBLING. 


Reading 


Writing 
Writing and Number 
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of the headmaster must be admitted to be the essential 
causes of that success, it must also be recognized that favour- 
able circumstances are contributory causes ; and after seeing 
the work of this infant department, we feel that one of the 
most important contributory factors is the thorough educa- 
tional preparation in early years of the children who pass 
from the infant on to the senior department. 

While we have been examining the work and talking 
about it, the children have been assembled in the largest 
room, which is only partially divided by partitions half 
across, and so to some extent answers the purpose of a hall. 
Here we have a great treat in the rendering of several 
capital action songs. The first is “Cock Robin and Jenny 
Wren,” of which the words are written and the actions de- 
signed by Mrs. Walker, and adapted to the tune of the “Gay 
Tomtit.” This is followed by “The Babes in the Wood,” 
from A Pantomime Rehearsal; and “The Toy Duet,” from 
The Geisha, music by Mr. Sidney Jones. All are wonder- 
fully well done, the actions being varied, lively, humorous, 
and apt. Next came a musical game, “The Cobbler,” in 
which about a dozen children took the chief parts, while the 
whole school formed a chorus. “Grace,” reverently sung, 


“march out,” to the music of 


and a lively barn dance as a 
the piano, brought our inspection to a pleasant conclusion. 
The fame of this school has naturally spread far and wide, 
and many are the visitors from the colonies and from foreign 
lands whose names are inscribed in the visitors’ book with 
expressions of praise and pleasure. We might, if space 
permitted, quote much from this mass of testimony ; but 
perhaps the most concise and the most comprehensive of all 
is the sentenee, “It is the ideal of an infant school.” Prince 
Damrong of Siam said he was “much delighted with every- 
thing,” and presented to Mrs. Walker, for the school, a beauti- 
ful engraving of “The Lost Sheep,” “as a testimony of his 
deep sense of the excellence of her work.” Our attention was 
called to several other pictures and portraits, by giving which 
different visitors had shown their appreciation of the school. 
lor some years Mrs. Walker sent work for exhibition at 
the School Board’s annual show ; but as it» was rejected by 
the infant school superintendent as not being on strict kinder- 
garten lines, she has not sent in recent years, She prepared a 
collection, however, for the Chicago Exhibition of 1893, and this 
was the immediate cause of Mrs. Walker’s turning to author- 
ship; for she was asked by the Hon. Lyulph Stanley to write 
an account of the work, illustrated by the Fleet Road exhibit. 
This deseriptive account was afterwards expanded into a 
course of lessons, and collected into the first book on Varied 
pations. Since then Mrs, Walker has produced about 


a dozen different books on infant school work, some of which 
have been noticed recently in our columns. In addition to 
Varied Oveupations, now published by T. Nelson and Sons, 
we may name String Work (Macmillan), Rug-Making (Charles 
and Dible), Weaving and Cane Work (Macmillan), Pre tty Work 

l Fingers (Moffatt and Paige), Action Songs and Games, 
D wl Plays (Curwen and Son), and two volumes of Object 
Li ind Lessons on Natural History (Cusack). 


J@E~ Our Tutorial Section for September will contain 
w and Special Courses of Preparation for the 
owing Examinations: -CERTIFICATE, 

LONDON MATRICULATION, and L.L.A. 


St. Andrews). 
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HOW I CAME TO INTRODUCE 
VARIED OCCUPATIONS. 


BY LOUISA WALKER, HEADMISTRESS, FLEET ROAD BOARD 
SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. 


A* the pioneer and writer of the first book on Varied Occu- 
4 


pations, | am asked by the editor of Zhe Practical 
Teacher to give some experiences on this subject. 

Coming fresh from the Home and Colonial College, and full of 
enthusiasm of the principles of the kindergarten system which I 
had heard so ably expounded by the late Mr. Robert Dunning 
in his lectures upon the ‘* Child” and ‘* The Cultivation of the 
Faculties,” I took charge (1874) of a poor adventure-school in 
Gospel Oak Fields, supported entirely by two philanthropic 
ladies, and started by them for the waifs and strays of the 
itinerant gipsies and other venders who encamped in these fields. 
When houses began to skirt the border, and the little school in- 
creased in numbers, it was placed under government inspection, 
and I took charge six months after the second examination, 

The building had evidently been an old chapel, and the infants’ 
department was a large square room, with a deep-stepped gallery 
running from floor to ceiling. On this gallery a hundred untidy, 
dirty children were seated when I visited the school. 


Necessity of Varied Occupation. 


I divided the children into three divisions for myself and two 
pupil-teachers. We had to teach side by side or back to back. 

The continual strain upon the teachers led me to introduce 
occupations which would be the means of keeping at least one 
or two of the divisions quiet and amused, whilst the other had 
individual reading or examination in object lessons. 

At this time kindergarten occupations were unknown in the 
schools, and the system of kindergarten teaching was just being 
introduced by the London School Board. I found that the 
children learned many things through these occupations ; they 
were made to observe, to handle, and to exercise their senses, In 
this way they learned habits of obedience and concentration, and 
were quick to observe, and developed a taste for the beautiful 
and artistic. 

Froebel introduces occupations at a very early stage of his 
system of training, and there is a strong movement at the present 
time that this work should be continued beyond the infants’ de 
partment, until the stage is reached when manual training begins. 

Personally I am very pleased at this progress, because with- 
out finger training and delicacy of touch our artisans will never 
be able to compete with foreign countries, and keep out the in- 
numerable articles imported and stamped with the foreign trade- 
mark, 

Educational Use of Varied Occupation. 

Varied occupations tend to fix an impression formed in the 
child’s mind, because he is enabled to work out that impression 
himself. 

Any material may be used for an occupation, provided it is 
within che capacity of the child to manage. 


Difficulties. 


The great difficulty to cope with is the large classes under one 
teacher. 

Varied occupations require a certain amount of individual 
attention ; and though most of the first stages of a subject can be 
taught by demonstration, and followed simultaneously by the 
children, yet it is impossible to get sixty children of equal in 
telligence, and individual correction is necessary, especially in 
the more advanced stages. 

I would suggest that two pairs of pupil-teachers should be 
attached to every large school, and their services not counted on 
the staff, whilst they are attending centre. These girls would find 
plenty of employment in preparing and overlooking this work 
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during their half-days at school. They could help in the teach 
ing of the subjects, and at times take classes whilst the assistant 


in charge prepares and plans out her work for another lesson. 


Code Requirements. 


Varied occupations were introduced as a grant-earning subject 
in the Code by the late Vice-President, the Right Hon. A. D. 
Acland, who, on one occasion be fore, taking oflice, visited the 
chool with the Hon. E. L. Stanley, and made inquiries respect 
ing the work | cannot but think this visit, together with the 
great influence of the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, was instrumental in 
forwarding the subject to its present importance, 

Nhe Education Department regard the subject with approval, 
ul in a cireular issued intimate that they are desirous of giving 
encouragement tu some kind of varied occupation based upon 
Froebelian principles 

An occupation ought to satisfy the following conditions :— 

1. It must be educative, and stimulate independent effort and 
nventivense 

2. It should train the hand and the eye, and impart a know 
ledge of form and colour, and give manual de xterity. 

». ‘The occupation sh vuld be graded and attractive to children, 

$. It must be composed of material suitable for school use, and 
rhe \pen ve 

5. It should aim at a finished result, and one that is attractive 
to the child 

The varied occupations taken in my own school, and which 


fulfil the above req 


rements, are 

l Wearing, three staves 

» String W I three stages 

3. Pap holding and Cutting, three stages, 


1. Canvas Work, three stages 


» Colon Work, three staue 
Dake lor ¢ xample *“ weaving, 
/ f Stag It is taught upon si?’ mats, and at this stage 


the children are taught to express, in correct language, every 


new idea, word jour, or number taught 

Second Stay At this stave ‘Ain mats are introduced, and 
various pattern iven a8 exercises The child cultivates a 
taste for colou arvel thre harmony of colours 

Third Sta The child) being now thoroughly practised 
in weavil mi the flat, is introduced to a new material, and 
taught to weave 7 / or cireulat When he has overcome the 


difthiculty of managing his new material (cane), he is taken on to 


another difficulty, that of sap 


TL mention thes uccessive steps because I have met with 
teachers Who begin in occupation at the third stawe, the children 
having had no previous training in weaving The teachers then 
sat) the o ution is too difficult.” **it cannot be done by chil 
dren,” et The fault lies with the teaching, because too much 

ittemipted at ones If a teacher wants good work in the 
uppe Lasse that work must be started at the bottom of the 
ul ea 1 in cithiculty step by step, and not all at 

Aim 

(| robserve wid most fascinated when engayved 

» “ table to thes capacity Fhey like to do something 
\ } "Ty ‘ nil soon show a lack of interest if the work 

t me und t le 

All t , means to an end, and upon that basis 
‘ \ peat t t in the writer's school is supplemented, if 
peo ‘ t plication of it to some useful article. In every 

lass tl ‘ ilful ever children, who will excel the 
masa t | infair to keep these at the same level as the dull 
In the writer it they are given work of greater difti 
unl tl " ol rouses the others in the class to press 
‘ “ | tit 
Preparation 
\ t can be « ently taught without good preparation 


Amd t attempt L Varied ¢ pation without having uniple 





materials for the whole of the class, is simply a waste of time, and 
a disappointinent to both teacher and children. Every teacher 
knows the satisfaction which a good lesson produces. Children 
are interested and enjoy their work, whilst the teacher finds the 
time has passed only too quickly and pleasantly, yet she has the 
feeling that the lesson was satisfactory and fulfilled its purpose. 


Connection of Occupations. 

It is a very good plan, where the staff is limited, to make one 
class prepare for another, This is cone in the writer's own 
Atl hool thus : 

1. A drawing is prepared by a teacher in copying ink. 


2. This copy is printed off on the hektograph by two intel 
vent children in readiness for the class. 

3. Colouring. Class 1. shades the copy In crayons, or chalk, 
or water colour. , 

4. Pricking and Sewing. These coloured copies are trans 
ferred to the pricking class, where some are pricked ready for 
sewing, andl others as finished specimens. 

5. Cutting. - The pricked and sewn copies are next transferred 
to a lower class for ‘*« utting ” out. 

6. Drawing.—The cut-out copies are next transferred to a 
class for drawing. Here the copy is laid on a slate, and the 
children pencil round the outline, and afterwards mark in the 
interior lines in freehand. Thus it will be seen that a vast 
«mount of preparation can be performed by the children them 
selves. 

I fancy I can hear teachers say, ‘‘ Why, the copy must be 
black before it gets to the fifth class.” Yes, so it will be if the 
teachers take no care of it, and are indifferent to cleanliness; 
but my experience has been that the children take the initiative 
from the teacher, and if she be careful the class will invariably 
imitate her in all their work. 

If careful working habits are formed from the commencement, 
and the hands and senses trained to accuracy and delicacy, muel 
valuable time will be saved in the later training. 

The progress of this subject has been due mainly to the Hon. 
E. L. Stanley, Vice-Chairman of London School Board ;_ the 
Right Hon. A. D. Acland, late Vice-President of the Council; 
the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, H.M. Senior Inspector of Schools ; the 
late Miss Emily Shirreff, President of Froebel Union; Miss 
Davenport Hill, Miss Eve, Mrs. Maitland, Mr. George Ricks 
B.Se., and others, all of whom have visited the school and 


taken interest in the work. 


NEW VARIED OCCUPATIONS. 


BY LOUISA WALKER. 


LESSON 1.—-SCENT SACHETS. 


"THE making of thes simple and pre tty articles will be f« und 
| an easy occupation for the Upper Fives. 

Educational Vela ‘I hie occupation may be mh ule thoroughly 
educational by teaching colour, and the harmony of colours wit 
contrasting shades Number also may be taught by allowing 
the children to count the foundation strands, and work a 
number of rounds in different shades or colours ; for example, 
work six rows of dark blue, next four rows of orange yellow 
How many rows will that Ix Six rows and four rows len 
And so on with other combinations 

Ihe sachets may be worked in one, two, or more colot 


broad hands o1 Harrow bands, ol both, as tancy may ( 


mine 
U's The sachets are useful to place between clothes tl ul 
stored away and not in use, such as underlinen, to Imp 


them a pleasant odour for example, lavender and musk ; or they 
may be used to prevent moths in woollen clothes and furs 


ead of s 


unphor or tlowe1 pet us would be substituted ins 


The teacher should show a tinished article, let the cl 
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e it and smell it, tell its mame, ‘*Scent Sachet,” and 
i to teach how it is made. 

hoice of Colours.—Place a large assortment of coloured 
before the class, and let each child in turn select two 
ws for its sachet. As each child makes its selection the 
s should be shown together to the class, and criticised, 
ther a good or bad combination. Supposing a child should 
choose two vivid colours, such as red and yellow, or bright green 
ind blue, then the teacher should explain that colours like these 
gether produce a gaudy and common appearance, and should 
fore be avoided. A bright colour needs a softening shade 
or contrast to tone down its brightness. Give examples, by 

placing grey or brown as the second colour. 

here are very beautiful, soft, and artistic shades of colour now 
manufactured and dyed where these combinations would be 
lowable and blend well, but as none of these colours or shades 
iave, up to the present, been introduced by kindergarten pub- 
lishers, it is as well to give this word of warning for the benefit 
of the young teacher, 

2, Examination of Needle.—After the choice of colours should 
come the examination of the tool to be used. In this case a 
tape needle is recommended, in preference to ‘‘threaders” or 
“tapestry needles,” both of which are too short for easy work. 
Let children examine their needles and observe (do not tell any- 
thing; make children use their eyes) that the needle has a 
ball-like end—is blunt; will not prick them; will not sew. 
Compare with an ordinary sewing needle, and from the com- 
parison they will see it is not adapted for sewing, and must have 
a special purpose. Illustrate the special purpose by running a 
tape in child’s pinafore. Draw attention to the eye—how its 
shape and size are suited for tape and not for cotton, Let? chil- 
dren touch the parts as they are named—point, shank, eye. 

Some teachers may think all this is superfluous, but they will 
find it is not so. A teacher should always endeavour to rouse a 
child’s curiosity, and make him anxious to examine and find out 
ll he can of every object he handles. Acquiring the faculty of 
observation should be more strongly dealt with than it is, and 
then we should not have the unseeing servants and children, who 
require to be told, and have pointed out to them, things which 
their own observation should have told them needed doing. 

3. Threading of Needle.—KExercise in threading the tape 
needles must be given before commencing the sachet. Let the 
class work together with the teacher, and to her commands. 
One Take the tape needle in left hand, hold it upright, by 
the point. 
Pass end of wool round the eye, pull tightly, and 
flatten to the shape of needle. 
Slip out eye trom loop of wool, and pass the eye 
over the doubled loop, which is flattened ready, and 
will pass through the large eye quite easily. 
Four Pull wool through the eye. 
process should be repeated several times, and enthu- 
roused as to who will thread first, or whilst counting 


choice of colours and examination and threading of the 
hould form a preliminary lesson. 

thod of Collection and Distribution.—The small brown 

envelopes used for cards will be very suitable for holding 
kl’s work. The envelopes open on a short side, unlike 
nary writing envelope. A packet of these, with the 
f the class already written, should be in readiness for 

tion 

child is given its envelope, and in it places its two 

| wools and threaded needle, ready for next lesson. The 
wre held together in bundles by elastic bands, and all 
ness and order. 

paration by Teacher Before next lesson, the sachets 
prepare l. All the needles are ready for beginning 

lo irs chosen. 


rd of wadding —cost 3jd. or 43d. Cut this into 4-inch 
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Upon each square sprinkle sachet powder, petal dust, lavender, 
cumphor, or any scent desired. 

(The girls of Standard I. will do this part of the work well.) 

Roll each square, beginning at a corner, into a lozenge shape, 
and wind it round with wool or cotton into a tirm wedge, Com 
pare it to a chrysalis placed in its cocoon. 

The cage or cocoon is made of No. 1 cane. Bundles of cane mm 
cut lengths are supplied by the Board or kindergarten publishers. 

They save much trouble to the teacher, because the cane is 
flattened and cut in readiness, and the boys’of the weaving class 
are able to get the foundations ready, 

Give eight lengths to each boy. 

Place four, exactly across the centre of the under four, to form 
an equal four-armed cross (Maltese). 

Wind diagonally a piece of wool or thread, and tie the centre 
firmly together. 


“ se 


The teacher has now her ‘‘ centres” and ‘ outsides” ready 
prepared by the children, and a monitor or intelligent child can 
put them together, 

Place the crosses for a few minutes in water, and then place on 
a tray to drain. The cane, being damp, will be more pliable, 
and can be bent to any shape, and will dry to that shape. 

6. Making up.—Take a * lozenge centre” and place one end 
(the largest, if there is a difference) to the centre crossing of the 
canes, 

Squeeze the canes upward in the left hand, and when nicely 
shaped, tie all the ends to- 
gether at the top. (See 
illustration, Fig. 1.) 

The sixteen strands must 
be regulated evenly around 
the centre. 

7. Beginning on. — The 
bundles of envelopes are 
opened, and each = child's 
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threaded needle used for 


beginning on a sachet. The 
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teacher must recross the tie 


iti) 


already on the cane with 


ift 


wool, and work round three 
or four rows till the base is 
covered, and each cane is 
separated and in position. 

When this much is done, 
she must reverse the needle 
and work round the opposite 
way in readiness forthe child, 
By experience it has been 
found better to work from 
the bottom upwards than 
downwards, because the child 
gets a grip of the wool anid 
pulls each stitch down into 
place with complete regu 
larity. 

In working from the top 
the stitches lip down, anid 
have cqustantly to be regu 
lated and pushed up into 
place, and thereby become 
loose and irregular in ‘p 
pearance, 

8. Working of Sachet 
When the stitch is known, 
the child become quite in 
dey ndent of the teacher, 
and can continue its work 
to the end with occasional 

I 
supervision. Give each child 


its envelope, in which will be its sachet, wool, et 


Examine and talk about this little cage—the prisoner, and of 
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shutting the prisoner in, so that it can never get out; where 
prisoners are to be found ; the cells, etc. 

Teach the stitch step by step, the class 
working with the teacher. 

One.—Hold sachet in left hand, with 

canes pointing upward, 
Take*needle in right hand (let 

children observe that the wool 


Two. 


comes out from under a strand 
of cane), 


Three Place needle back under that 


b) 


same strand, and push the 


, 


paneer eapnannybenabe 


point to come out under the 


» 


next. How many canes on the 


needle’ Two, 


ethene 


Quickly examine and let needles be drawn 
out, 
the these 


words, repeated simultaneously by the chil- 


‘ee Legale 
ts r See 


tepeat process slowly to 


ohene 
nAPhAmADenY DP hemeny eb ohm, 


TOMS AAD YY pee 


dren :— 

** Put needle behind one and under two. 
Pull out.” 

9. Joining.—If the end of wool used be 


Vea Pavanahed 


not dirty, the new end should be knotted 
to it, and the work continued without inter- 
The knot is easily tucked in and 
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ruption. 
hidden 


waste and no delay in this method, because 


i 


behind the strands. There is no 


trae 


the child continues without requiring teacher 
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to ** begin on” and ** fasten off.” 
10. Finishing of Sachet.—W hen the sachets 


ere worked nearly to the top, and the canes 


wae 
enahl 


=) 


are close together, they are then wound 
round evenly with wool for about an inch, 
and the ends cut off, 

\ bow of 
sewn on the end, to hide the ends and give 
(Fig. 2.) 

“over 


ribbon to match the wool is 
a finish to this pretty article. 
The 


under” 


sachets may be woven and 





in wool or bébé ribbon in the same 
manner, but must have an extra strand of 


cane inserted to make the weaving alternate correctly. 


LESSON 11.~ ORANGES AND LEMONS. 


The 
much the same principle as that described in the scent sachet. 
lutroduction 


making of oranges and lemons may be carried out on 


Introduce the lesson by showing an orange or 
lemon, and question from children the shape, colour, ete. 

Next, peel the orange carefully, and let children observe that it 
is divided into sections which meet at the top and the bottom, 
and widen towards the middle of the orange. 

If these 


number, 


indentations be counted, there will be eleven in 


and each section contains two smaller divisions of 


the orange. 


Draw the children’s attention specially to the shape, c¢ 


our, 


and sections, as these are the points to be imitated. 


Choosing of Colours.—Let the children pick out from an 
assortment of coloured wools those which resemble the colour 
of the rind of the orange and the lemon, Compare and contrast 
the two, as pale and deep, light and dark. Give the terms 
‘orange vellow and ‘‘lemon yellow,” and tell them these 
colours are now called *‘ orange” and “lemon,” because of their 
likeness to the fruit 

Prepara lhe foundation must be a hard ball. Old tennis 
balls answer admirably for the oranges, because the shabby 
parts are covered and the balls still retain their bounce, which is 
© ck itful to children 

For ool purposes the foundations can be made of the use- 
less knitting, frayings, cuttings, and specimens of needlework. 
Fake a pill box and enclose a few beads, or cut an ordinary 
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cork into two pieces. Upon either place the frayings, cuttings, 
etc., and keep all in place by a tight winding of unravelled knit 
ting cotton. Of course the lemon must be elongated in shape. 

When the ball is of the required size, the end must be tucked 
in and the ball divided into sections. The last winding should 
be as even and tight as possible, with no lumpy places. 

This preparation will form quite an afternoon's work. 

Division into Sections.—For young children it is best to pre- 
pare the balls ready for oversewing, so that they can all start 
together at the next but older children could well 
manage the winding of the sections with a little help from the 
teacher. 


lesson > 


Eleven sections are to be represented, and these are made 
by winding entirely round the orange or lemon five times and 
a half with a long length of coloured macramé string. The 
windings all cross at top and bottom, and are held together by 
a few stitches. If desired, the surface of ball can be woven over 
and under the strands instead of oversewn, and the uneven 
number of strands will make the weaving alternate correctly ; 
but it does not signify whether the number of strands be equal or 
uneyual, if the outside is to be worked as in illustration. (Fig. 3.) 
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Wind the macramé string tiyht/y, so as to make indentations. 
Sewiny.—Give each child a lemon or orange already com 
menced. (The teacher should connect the strands and work the 
very thick part where all the strands cross before distribution.) 
The children hold the balls in left hand and work round the top, 
with the sections vertical. When the sides are reached, the 
object is reversed, the needle turned, and the work continued 
upwards. This is done for the same reason as in scent sachet, 
so that the children get a grip of the stitch and pull it into 
place as they proceed, rather than push up into place. 


Commands for simultaneous work :— 


One. — Hold ball in left hand in position. 

T'wo.—-Show needle threaded in right hand. 

Three Pass needle under strand, and pull out. 

low Place needle back under same strand and draw out 
again. (It is best to work each string separately, 
because, unlike the cane sachet, the strands are 
tight and have to be lifted, and they are wider 
aprart.) 

Five.—Pull wool moderately tight, and pass to next strand, 


and repeat. 
Joining.—lt 
old 


unthread needle and jom 


as before, and tuck knot 


wool is not dirty, 


end to new; continue working 
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jerneath a strand. All the strands are worked. in this way taste. Those with pill-box centres should be worked in various 
woman ‘ a und the ball until it is covered. colours, as they form a pleasant toy and rattle for a young child. 
a Finishing.--When the balls are covered, they mill 
be used as balls or rattles, or transformed into toilet 
pin-cushions, 






Down each section pins are stuck at regular in- 
tervals, about a quarter of an inch apart. The pins ; 
look pretty standing out, but it is difficult for the ' 
child to keep them in position until the ball is finished, 
when they are easily raised, A yard of green satin 
ribbon, tied in a double loop and bow, must be sewn 
to the top as a finish ; or the effect is greatly enhanced 
by the addition of a few green leaves before the ribbon 
loop is added. 

Leaves.—The easiest leaf for the purpose is the fol 
lowing :— 

Take a piece of tinned or brass wire (six inches)- 
that sold to florists for stems of flowers. Wind it 
round an ordinary No, 14 steel knitting needle. Slip 
off, and separate the coils regularly, and shape into a 
leaf. ‘Take half-yard of single Berlin wool (green), 
and wind it first round the ends, and proceed to the 
curves. Turn the leaf over from right to left as the 
wool crosses (see illustration, Fig. 4), Wind into every 
curve consecutively from stem to apex, and at the 

Each stitch must be pulled moderately tight, and the wool last point bring the wool down the centre to the stem to form 
kept straight between the strands. the “ midrib,” and then fasten off. 

Ease the stitches on the strings from time to time, so that the Make several leaves, and arrange them round the top, as in 
wool lies close and covers the foundation. If intended as balls, illustration. (Fig. 5.) 

. N.B.—Teacher should sketch a leaf on blackboard, and name 
the parts, so that the children may understand the terms stem, 
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apex, and midrib. 
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] O, ‘ere we make a garden of our school, 
. Wherein your little ones may grow as flowers, i 
Which we, observing Nature’s loving rule, 
Will tend and train to deck these happy bowers. 
The k ndly dews of sympathy, and showers 
Of gentle looks and words, these plants shall nourish ; 
Love’s sunshine bright shall gild their growing hours, 
And ‘neath its fond caresses they shall flourish. 
Kind gardeners, planting in well-ordered plots, 
Shall strive with care to engraft on them new graces ; 
Sweet roses, lilies fair, forget-me-nots, 
Finding their “lines have fallen in pleasant places,” 
Shall yield sweet-scented thanks, a rich perfume, 
And cheer the world, we trust, with bright-eyed bloom, 


“Shall nanght but flowers be in this garden found ¢” 





Fruits, 


Ask you? ‘Shall never fruits hang from your trees *” 
What would you then from tender plants like these ? 
Tis not on saplings clustering fruits abound ; 
Yet trust we trees transplanted from this ground 
Wreaths of ripe fruit in after years may bear ; 
Rich vintage shall reward our early care, 
Glad harvest scatter smiles the world around 
‘*What are the fruits we hope for?” would you know? j 


Skill, labour, wisdom, virtue, love, and peace, 


Bia. 5, We may not garner in who plant and sow ; 
ay variation can be made by working round in sections of But yet right sure are we the due increase ’ 
va colours, and the occupation may be used as a means of Will come, or here, or far beyond the tomb, 


the harmony of colours and inculcating an artistic In golden fruits and amaranthine bloom, 
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THE HOMES OF PESTALOZZI 
AND FROEBEL, 


{ND IMPRESSIONS OF SWISS, GERMAN, HUNGARIAN, 
IND AUSTRIAN KINDERGARTENS 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


PESTALOZZI. 
\ VISIT to the homes of these two men, who have so profoundly 


influenced education, is stimulating to the student of edu 


ition When one stands hefore Neuhof, the house in which 





NEUHOF—PESTALOZZI& FIRST SCHOOL, 


Pestalozzi made his first experiment in teaching, and when one 
watches the children in the little school at Blankenburg where 
Froebel started the first kindergarten, one realizes how great 
the results of small bevinnings 
In following the chequered career of the storm-troubled 
life of Pestalozzi, one begins with the ancient town of Zurich, 
border of the lake, with a magnificent range of 


mountain Alps in the distance 
The house where VPestalozzi was born stands conspicuously 


in one of the busy Zurich streets It is still a shop, as it 


wa entury and a half ago when his father sold drugs there 
hie hools of Zurich are said to be the best in Europe ; 

und as one passes on from the kindergartens to the primary and 

secondary el mul later spends some hours in the training 


ol « for teachers, one is conscious of the spirit of Pestalozzi 


evervwhere Ilis name is on. the lips of the teachers, his 
picture adorns the walls of the classrooms, and his bust stands 
thre outel doorways of the 


If we follow the events 


in the life of VPestalozzi, from the 


time when he forsook his studies 
mm the Aur lL niversity ind, un- 
tfhucn of Rousseau, ke 
t » live a life in cccordance 
\ nat e fined hin ettling 


13 feld. on the plains ot 


\n al tent on culti ting mad- 
aul vevetabl Here he built 
Neuhof, the roomy homestead which 
! vit i! terist yeneros 
| bore turned into a 
four pron mel «ctestitute ehil 
the failure of his farming 
STANZ, SHOWING 
plan 
| ly e Convent at Stan near Lake Lucerne, was 
t ne of next attempt at teaching Here he established 
" we, and cared for the wretched little ones who were 
le by the tire und sword of the Freneh soldiers 
re ialuing Switzerland Afterwards we tind him in 
B f near Berne, teaching tirst in an inferior little school 
ipervision of a bbler, and late when the Burgdort 
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School Commission recognized his remarkable powers, in the 
castle on the summit of the hill. The idea he was always 
burning to carry out was to help the ignorant and degraded 


“ 


poor by “‘changing their schools into true places of education, 
in which the moral, intellectuai, and physical powers which 
God has put into our nature may be drawn out.” 

Finally, Pestalozzi with his staff of teachers moved to Yverdon, 
in French Switzerland, and here, at the beginning of this century, 
he became one of the conspicuous figures in Europe. Teachers 
came from all parts of the civilized world to be trained by him, 
often sent by their government. Children were sent to him 
from all quarters. Princes, noble ladies, and eminent men 
visited him; among the last may be mentioned Fichte, Ritter, 
Herbart, and Froebel. The last of these writes :— 





STANZ—PESTALOZZI'8 SECOND SCHOOL. 


“‘T have seen more than the paradise of Switzerland, for I 
have seen Pestalozzi, and recognized how great his heart is, and 
how great his genius. Never have I been so filled with a sense 
of the sacredness of my vocation and the dignity of human 
nature as in the days I spent with this noble man.” 

Yverdon honours him. In the market-place stands a statue of 
the old man bending over two children, The inscription runs :— 


PESTALOZZI. 
1746—1827. 


Saviour of the poor at Neuhof, 

Father of the orphans at Stanz, 
Founder of public schools at Burgdorf, 
Educator of humanity at Yverdon. 


ALL FOR OTHERS, NOTHING FOR HIMSELF. 


He is buried at Birr, in Aargau, near Neuhof, in a quiet 
country churchyard. A little village school has been erected 
S near his grave, one side of which 
forms his headstone. I visited his 
simple tomb one September evening 


e 


three years ago, and memories 
main of the rich cornfields and fruit 
orchards, oxen laden with field pro- 
duce, sunburnt peasants, and flaxen 
haired, bare-legged children. These 
were the scenes among which Pesta- 
lozzi worked, and the little school- 
house at his grave 1s a fitting 


memorial. 


FROEBEL. 


The scene of Froebel’s life | 


ee 


Germany, and to find his 
one has to visit quaint little towns of Thuringia, which remain 
very much in the same condition now as during his lifetime. 

Froebel was born at Oberweissbach in 1783. I spent one 


perfect summet day there two years ago. We drove trom 


Blankenburg through the Schwalzthal, amid some of the finest 
scenery in Thuringia. Our way slowly wound uphill. Below 
ay 


the road the rapid little river gurgled and splashed its 
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= tl i the valley. The white road was fringed with chestnut on the grave, and the Virginia creeper had begun to cover y 
nose trees and mountain ashes covered with red berries, and the the stone. The inscription bore his name and the date of his 
ied hills beyond were clothed with forest pines and firs. Ober birth, and the following :— Vy 
— weissbach is a long village straggling up a hill. Froebel’s father Gait 
Lich was pastor of Oberweissbach, and the present pastor still lives TO THE GREAT FRIEND OF e ; 
| in the house. Over the door is the inscription : CHILDREN AND MANKIND. 4 
on, 
iry, HikR WURDE, AM 21 APRIL, 1782, - & 4 
ines HIS GRATEFUL ADMIRERS, C 
FRIEDRICH FROEBEL, 3 C 
Pit DER BEGRUNDER DER KINDERGARTEN, GEBOREN. est in his History of Pedagogy, — 7 . oF 
‘roebel, the pupil of Pestalozzi, and a genius like his na 
men We were permitted to go through the house and garden. master, completed the reformer’s system. ‘Taking the results 5 e 
nee, The latter is old-fashioned, with roses, pinks, cabbages, kohl- at which Pestalozzi had arrived through the necessities of ; 7 4 
rabi, radishes, and sweetbrier growing in profusion. There his position, Froebel developed the ideas involved in them, . : 4 
is an orchard and paddock behind on the mountain slope. not by further experience, but by deduction from the nature ta | ) 
We climbed up the mountain, through potato and bean fields of man, and thus he attained to the conception of true human ‘ 
and patches of yellow corn, until we development and to the requirements 3 : 
reached the dark pines and the Froebel of true education.” ‘ - 
Tower. $ ’ 
The first kindergarten was in Blan- ~ ;. 
kenburg. It is situated on a hill behind L—A SWISS KINDERGARTEN. : ' 
the market-place. Nothing has appar- 
ently been changed. The fountain stands *“The ideal kindergarten is to be ¥ ¢ 
near the school in a cobble-stoned space, found in Zurich,” I was told some years abe | 
and bare-legged children and women ago; and when I afterwards’ saw the ea ‘ 
came to fill their buckets, while the kindergarten of the Hirschengraben Pej : 
a school children played around. The School in Zurich, I realized what a kin- ; : ; 
as school wood for winter use was being dergarten meant. The building is com- } 2 : » 
+ stacked by three or four boys, and a paratively new, and very beautiful. The FY 
; - few children were gathering currants people of Switzerland do not grudge ; ; \ 
for I ; in thé school garden. money that is spent on education, and { iy 
, and vee This was the scene of the first kinder- the largest portion of the national funds it : 4 
acpes : garten. In Blankenburg a monument is is devoted to the maintenance of the ' | 
man #4] erected to the memory of Froebel, with schools. A marble bust of Pestalozzi : 
the familiar inscription, ‘Come, let us is placed over the chief entrance of the ' 
tue of é live for our children.” To describe school, which leads into a great hall. 
ns = \ Stadtilm, where the boy Froebel was The arches are supported by charming 4 : | 
zs educated by an uncle, and his life as sculptured heads of smiling girls. These ’ | 
an apprentice to a forester; his career at were cast from the heads of actual liv- | 
the University of Jena, where he was ing girls from the Zurich schools, It 


put in prison because he could not pay 
his debts; his period with Pestalozzi at 
Yverdon; his institute at Keilhau; his 


was thought that copies of heads of real 


ee) 


school-girls, who lived when the school 








was built, would have more meaning for : 
connection with Langethal, Midden- succeeding generations than the familiar 
; dorf, and Barop; and the development Greek heads which have been copied 
quiet of his methods, are not within the hundreds of times. The Hirschengraben 
were scope of this paper. Froebe! died at School consists of a kindergarten, a 
wonee Marienthal, near Liebenstein, in 1852, primary department, and a secondary 
ed “at 3 and he is buried at Schweina, a village department—the numbers of the whole : 
ge near. school averaging about eight hundred. 
r i i $ I'wice I have paid a pilgrimage to his We turned aside from the great hall 
“s pi tomb. Schweina is one of the quaintest into the kindergarten. We were led 
nd. n of the queer old villages which abound first into a lofty covered playground 
Thes t in Thuringia. A stream runs through THE sarong a shut off from a sunny garden by pretty 
Pesta the principal street, which is crossed sta aea atlas stained-glass doors. The floor was of 
pee by pping-stones. Half-naked, sunburnt children and grey hard white cement, with a deep border of coloured mosaics. 
‘oan geese play together in the stream and street. The houses The arched roof was supported by pillars. The sculptured marble 
: are te and timbered, and roofed picturesquely with red groups decorating the arches and pillars represented scenes 
a til ‘he roads on the way to the churchyard are fringed from fairy tales, such as ‘‘ Red-Riding-Hood,” ‘* The Babes in / 
Py ae plum trees; the fruit was ripe, and the peasants, women the Wood,” ete. The heads of the children in the fairy tales 
* and dren, were gathering it. The cottage gardens were were taken from real children in the kindergarten at the time. 
lav in abl vith flowers, and great yellow pumpkins were ripening Tiny toddlers of three and four were intent on a ring game : 
homes : im t un on the stone fences. The churchyard stands on a _ in this delightful playground, which seemed the shadiest and 
remain * hill ve the village. Many of the graves were wild and coolest spot in the building on this brilliant September day. 
oe ne l, but flowers blossomed luxuriantly everywhere. Grey Outside in the garden were fruit-trees and flower-beds, which 
ent one ™ 1 spreading oak, and crimson patches of Virginia some of the elder children were attending to, under the super- | 
, mn cre hut out a view of the village from Froebel’s grave ; vision of a young teacher. 
e finest - wi ve and beyond were the distant blue hills and belts We were afterwards taken into a large, lofty room, with a 
Below of ines, polished, wood-tiled floor. The walls were of a delicate blue, 
it a) It 1 simple tomb, made of the cube, cylinder, and sphere —_ with oak fittings all round into which the pictures were made to 


of tl ond Gift. Pansies, starred asters, and roses bloomed slide. The pictures were excellent ; among them were charming 
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groups of cat and kittens, dog and pups, a cow and calves, and 
lambs at play in a daffodil meadow. The windows were low, 
and the deep window-seats were fitted with red cushions. The 
furniture of the room consisted of 
long, low tables and little arm-chairs. 
There was no trace of desks, books, 
slates, or any ot the ordinary appara- 
tus one associates with a schoolroom, 
One group of children were making 
a garden on the table with sand, 
flowers and flower-pots, and another 
group were making paper chains, 

Presently work ceased, and the 
room was prepared for lunch, The 
little arm-chairs were arranged in a 
great circle, and the children seated 
themselves, chatting easily and pleas 
antly to one another. Two young 
teachers came in, and distributed 
the little lunch-baskets and lunch-tins to their owners, and 
the children took out apples, pears, and little rolls of bread. 

The sisters cut up the rolls, pared and sliced the apples and 
pears, and the parings and scraps were collected in two baskets. 
After a few minutes’ rest and conversation, the children all went 
out and played in the playground, and then came back again 
and built trains, churches, and bridges with Gift Three. Later, I 
saw all the children assembled in the covered playground pre- 
paring to go home. ‘The paper chains were given to them, 
which they hung around their necks or fastened to their hats ; 
then, after greeting their teachers, they dispersed. One was 
impressed by the frank, natural good manners of these little 
Swiss children. 

The whole of the education in Switzerland is absolutely free, 
and every child is encouraged to pass through the secondary as 
well as the primary schools; indeed, in the case of orphan and 
destitute children, it is considered necessary for the child’s 
future welfare to insist on the secondary training. Truly, 
Zurich merits its reputation of being the greatest educational 
centre in Europe, and the spirit of Pestalozzi, which first fired 
the zeal for education in Switzerland, is mighty still. 


1l.—A GERMAN KINDERGARTEN, 


The quaint old town of Eisenach, with its Wartburg legends 
and Luther memories, is situated in one of the most beau- 
tiful parts of the Thiiringer Wald. Around it the pine 
forests stretch miles away, until they seem to melt into the 
distant blue mountains. Friiulein Heerwart, who has done so 
much for kindergartens in England, lives in Eisenach in the 
autumn of her days, and spends her time in attending to the 
organization of the International Froebel Society, and writing 





BURGDORF PESTALOZZI'S THIRD 8CHOOL 
kindergarten songs and books. She takes a kindly interest in all 
the little children around her, and she is a sympathetic and 
constant visitor at the Eisenach Kindergarten. The evenings 
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spent with Friiulein Heerwart will ever remain a pleasant 
memory. Sometimes she sang her own kindergarten songs to 
me, accompanying herself on the piano ; sometimes we discussed 
the charm and infinite variety of 
Gifts Five and Six; and we sat long 
into the night building all kinds of 
designs and considering the mathe. 
matical truths to be learned from 
the Gifts, and I learned to respect 
and admire Froebel’s insight more 
than ever. 

Friiulein Heerwart says that Ger. 
many is not the best place to find 
good kindergartens, although they 
were founded there. Friedrich Froe- 
bel was unfortunately mistaken for 
his nephew, Karl Froebel, who was 
concerned with socialistic matters, 
and the Prussian Government for- 
bade the establishment of kindergartens in Prussia, on the 
ground that they fostered socialism. This prohibition lasted 
forty years. 

Friulein Heerwart thinks that the best kindergartens are to 
be found in Switzerland, Hungary, and America. 

Kindergartens are not officially recognized in Germany. The 
children are compelled to attend the state schools at the age of 
six, but the state does not provide schools for younger children ; 
hence the kindergartens have no recognized official standing, 
and are chiefly supported by voluntary subscriptions. I have 
charming memories of my visits to the little kindergarten at 
Eisenach. It is a simple little building on a sunny slope stretch- 
ing upwards to the wooded hills, and surrounded with orchards 
full of blooming fruit trees. The doorway bears the well- 
known inscription, ‘‘ Kommt, lasst uns den Kindern leben.” In 
front is a gravelled space for play, surrounded by the children’s 
gardens. These are carefully tended; not a weed was to be 
seen, and the spring flowers were all in bloom. Elm trees and 
maple trees shaded the playground, and near the school windows 
were cherry trees white with blossom. Three little pink-cheeked 
girls, with their flaxen hair in funny little plaits, were watering 
the rose trees, and a round-faced, sturdy little lad, in a leather 
apron, was carrying the water. Another group of children were 
gathering the morning bunch of flowers to present to the 
mistress. Behind the school was an old garden, sloping up- 
wards into the forest. In a cleared, open space a few cart loads 
of sand had been thrown down for the benefit of the little ones. 
At the far end of the garden was a green bank full of daisies, 
primroses, and cowslips, surmounted by a row of horse-chestnut 
trees in bloom, above which rose the slender spires of the dark 
forest pines, intermingled with the delicate green of young 
maple trees. The whole school was assembled in the’ largest 
room. Prayers were said, morning hymns were sung, and the 





YVERDON—PESTALOZZI'8 FOURTH SCHOOL. 
classes dispersed. The month of May was discussed in the room 


where I remained. The children said that the lily of the valley 
(Maibliimchen) was the flower of May, and a tiny girl, super- 
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vised Ly a young teacher, ran out to her little garden and dug 
up carefully a whole plant, with the morning dew upon it. This 
was placed in an empty glass, and the children examined it 


GENERAL VIEW OF YVERDON, 


attentively. The root was described, and the stem, and the form 
and colour of the leaves. The leaf was held in the sun, and the 
children examined its fine veins. One child said the leaf was 
yellow, so a cowslip was brought in to compare the colours. A 
few elm leaves were fetched from the playground, so that the 
children might contrast the toothed edges of the elm leaf with 
the plain edges of the lily leaf. The flower was compared to a 
bell, and contrasted with a snowdrop. This led toa story of a 
bell, with reference to one of the Wartburg legends. The lily 
of the valley was carefully replanted and watered. Then the 
children began to learn a fanciful poem of the wind blowing the 
bells of the flowers, and ringing a chime of welcome to the 
month of May. 

At the lunch interval of half an hour a young teacher gave 
out the children’s little lunch-baskets, and they played in the 
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sand-heaps, as they ate their little white rolls or slices of black 
bread and butter. After lunch, the children returned to the 


A SIDE VIEW OF THE CHATEAU AT YVERDON, 


schoolroom for games and marching. About eighty children 
took part. The marches were very pretty, and parts of them 
reminded one of some of the figures of a quadrille. Their 
games had reference to spring: one was about the birds building 
their nests, another represented the flowers swaying in the 
wind, and a third was about the cuckoo. Later, I saw the five 
year-old children building with Gift Five, and I spent half an 
hour with the very little ones among the sand. 

I think it is only in England that we attempt to lay in our 
infant schools a foundation of arithmetic, reading, and writing. 
The true kindergarten does not concern itself with formal 
studies. The child nature is allowed to expand in an atmos 
phere of orderly play and carefully-directed Froebelian exercises. 

The following are a specimen of days in the Eisenach Kinder 
garten :— 



































| | 9.30 to 10, 10 to 10.30. | 10,30to11. | 11 to 11.30. | 11.30to12. | 1.30 to 2. 2to3. | 3to3.30 
| 
| Tuesday. Object Lesson in Garden. Lunch. _ Building. Songs. oo Sewing. Ball Play. 
—_ ee a 
| 
, 8 . ‘ . Play i , , 

Wednesday. Story. | Lunch. yy Drawing. jt Kona Holiday. Holiday. 
lay — Games and Mat- | = : ? Play in 
| Thursday. Object lesson. Lunch. Marching. Plaiting. Songs. Embroidery. ey 
_ as - —————————— _ — 


I visited this kindergarten several times, and I think the 
prettiest sight of all was to see the children with their teachers 
at play in the forest. When I said farewell to the children after 
my last visit, a group of them accompanied me to the gate and 
gathered the choicest flowers from their gardens to make me a 
nosegay, and they stood waving their hands and wishing me a 
happy journey until I disappeared into the forest. 


Ill.—A HUNGARIAN KINDERGARTEN, 


[t was in June 1896, during the great Hungarian Exhibition, 
that I visited a model kindergarten in Budapest. The director 
was an enthusiast, and his eyes glowed 
a8 he explained to us his educational 
theories of the training of young 
children. The kindness with which 


English visitors are received in Hun- 
#ary is amazing. No pains were 
spared on the part of the Education 
Department, the university authori- 
ties. ar 


| the director of the exhibition, 


to gi an insight into Hungarian 
schoo d methods of teaching. The 
director of the kindergarten spoke 
only Hungarian, but a young professor, 
had an official position in the 
Alu 


1 Department, accompanied 
iterpreted everything intoGerman. The director spoke 


me, ar 








THE CHATEAU AT YVERDON, 








with gratitude of England. He said the first kindergartens 
established in Hungary were founded in 1828 by the Countess of 
Brunswick. This lady had visited England, and had been espe 
cially impressed by the infant schools. On returning to her 
own country, she began to establish schools for little children, 
modelled on those she had seen in England. These schools were 
called by the fanciful name of ‘* angels’ gardens.” In 1836, Rongé, 
who was inspired by Froebel, founded in Budapest a Froebel 
Society, and this society led to the establishment of other schools, 
and the modification of the methods according to Froebel’s lines 
At first they followed Froebel literally ; but gradually they began 
to interpret his principles from a wider standpoint, and to re 
cognize that what was intended for 
German children, and adapted to a 
German environment, needed to be 
modified to meet the needs of the 
Hungarian child. The kindergartens 
in Hungary are now carried on from 
a national point of view. At present 
in Hungary there are over two thou 
sand kindergartens, forty-four of which 
are in Budapest. There are twelve 
**seminars ” in Hungary for the train 
ing of kindergarten teachers, two of 
which are in Budapest. 

In 1891 a law was passed, enact- 
ing that kindergartens must be 
established in all towns and villages throughout the Hungarian 


garden, sat on the grassy bank among the daisies, or on the 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
domai nd that all children from three to six years of age wood, maize, straw, and mud; the houses, water-mills, boats, 
must attend a kindergarten hese kindergartens are free for cows, and wells were all shown. 

Another class had completed the furniture, in painted card- 
board, of a village house. The painted bed, with its piled-up 
pillows, the linen chest, the dresser, and wooden settles were al] 
represented, 

In a paper-plaiting class, the teacher explained to me that the 
children facing the light use dark colours, and the children with 
the light behind them use light colours. 

In a quiet, shaded room, furnished with leather couches and 
light coverlets, where the children rest and sleep, I heard the 
details of the time-table. We were interrupted sometimes by 
little ones coming in to be made tidy, and to get a handkerchief. 
A store of handkerchiefs, and combs and brushes, as well as 
washing apparatus, are kept for the children’s use. 

All instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic is reserved 
for the primary school. The mother-tongue in Budapést is Hun- 





ES  —— garian; but in the villages throughout Hungary, Bulgarian, 
poor children, and little orphans are taken to live in kinder- | Servian, Wallachian, ete., are spoken, according to the locality. 
yarten The mother-tongue is first taught, and Hungarian becomes the 

I'he teachers must have at least two years’ training in a second language, and German the third. This multiplication of 
“seminar” before they may teach. Until they are eighteen tongues adds to the difficulty of the schools. In the kindergartens 
years of age they are considered helpers, and their position is the children learn to speak their mother-tongue ; they also learn 

imilar to that of our pupil teachers, poems, rhymes, and hymns. 

heir studies in the “semmar” are various. During the first The object lessons and ,stories are an important part of the 
year they are instructed in method, psy kindergarten instruction, and the pictures 
chology, geometry, drawing, geography, used to illustrave these are very varied and 
history of the Hungarian language, and beautiful. 
national song In their second year thei Drawing is taught, but not formally—the 


studies include literary style, literature, children attempt to sketch apples, pears, 


arithmetic, natural history, physics and chairs, windows, trees, and other objects 
that they see. 


The hours are from eight to twelve, and 


chemistry, hygiene, an itomy, songs, violin- 
playing All kindergarten teachers ‘must 
be familiar with the national folk-lore and from two to four. For the first hour in the 
songs, and they must be able to play on a morning the children are free. They play 
musical instrument in the garden with their teachers, or alone. 
I examined the method-books of the stu On wet days they assemble in a hall, and 
dent und I was told that the principles are absolutely free for an hour. <A teacher 
were derived from Comenius, Pestalozzi, and sits there, engaged in writing or other work, 
Froebel 


I spent a morning among the children. 


and endeavours to efface herself as much as 
possible, so that she may be no restraint 
The true spirit of Froebel was seen in their upon them. At nine the roll is called, and 
the children are made tidy, and are given 
clean handkerchiefs; then they go in and 


work and play, but it was developed on 


Hun man lines The sony and ramnes were 





spirited, and the children seemed to enjoy — greet the mistress. Their greeting is pretty 
them with all their heart. My guide trans- and quaint. They bow, take her hand, and 
lated the meaning to me. There were allu- ES say, ‘‘I kiss your hand.” The actual kiss- 
ions to familiar living creatures, such as the stork, the frog, and ing is now omitted in the schools, for fear of disseminating in- 
the hare Some of the games and songs were warlike in char- fectious diseases. 

acter, and dealt with the injuries done to the Hungarians by At 9.30 the children have a conversational class, or drill. At 
the Turkish soldiers. One game represented a Hungarian child — ten they play games or march. 

wounded by a Turkish child. Another showed the Hungarian Then comes lunch. Those who bring bread and butter or ham 
soldiers marching, weary, hungry, and footsore, through Hun- 


garian villages after fighting with the Turks ; and the baker came 
out and made bread for them, the shoemaker mended their shoes, 
and the housewive prepared soft beds for them. 

\ class of children were modelling in a little workroom. They 
made Hungarian loaves, pears, and potatoes, the grinding-stone 
and well so familiar to Hungarian village life; and one model 


was shown to me of a baby swathed and bandaged according to 


the custom of the country 

Phe maize in important item in agricultural life, and many 
objects were made from the stem of the maize—cows, fiddles, 
ladders, et und the popped maize was used for making picture 
frame rhe kinds of fences one sees in the villages were imi- 





tated in plaited straw in the kindergarten ; gipsy tents and traps 


to snare birds were made of the same material. 
‘ » os ? BIRR—MONUMENT TO PESTALOZZI. 
hips and shavings from carpenters’ workshops were made 
into wagons, wells, ploughs, buckets, and agricultural im are provided with a little cup of water, but those who bring brea¢ 
plemer and fruit are not allowed water. 


In one class the children were making a Hungarian village of At eleven they go into the garden, and play till 11.45; the 
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they come and have a quiet lesson, like thread-drawing, bead- 
thre uling, or embroidery, until twelve, when they go home. 

At two o’clock they return, have prayers, and learn verses of 
Scripture. At three they play games and march. At 3.30 they 
have evening prayers, and then they sit in circles round their 
teachers, drink water together, and talk freely to one another or 
to the teacher until four o’clock. 


IV.—A KINDERGARTEN IN VIENNA, 


Maria-Theresa appears to be responsible for having created 
various schools for officers’ daughters in Austria. The schools 
are no longer exclusively confined to the daughters of officers ; so 
far as day pupils are concerned, they seem to develop on the same 
lines as the most modern schools of Austria. The kindergarten 
Iam about to describe is in connection with an officers’ daughters’ 
school in Vienna, which was founded by Maria-Theresa. 

The school consisted of three departments—a kindergarten, 
a high school for girls, a training department for teachers. It 
was a handsome, well-equipped building, and the details of the 
organization of the whole were well worth study ; but for this 
paper the kindergarten must suffice. Over the doorway was a 
marble group of Christ blessing little children. 

The morning prayer was just over when I entered. Upon the 
blackboard was a spirited and striking picture drawn in coloured 
chalks. It represented a 
pretty house with a gardcu 
around, trees and seats and 
flowers in the garden, and 
under the roof of the house 
a swallow’s nest. 

I remarked on the picture, 
and the mistress of the kinder- 
garten called upon a little 
girl to tell me the story of 
it. She told me, with sweet 
seriousness, a charming little 
story about the swallows who 
lived under the roof, and the 
good little girl who fed the 
yenng swallows. Then fol- 
lowed a poefi about the 
swallow, after which the 
whole class marched off to 
the playroom to play a game of swallows. The mistress dis- 
cussed the methods with me while I looked at the pictures on 
the walls and the children’s work. Some of the most beautiful 
pictures I know for school use are Austrian ; the hare, the horse, 
the squirrel, and the silkworm, especially impressed me. The 
mistress was a sincere believer in Froebel. She told me that 
when she was a small child of five Froebel visited her father’s 
school in Dresden to expound his principles, and she was 
selected, with other children, to form a class which Froebel 
taught before the grand duke and other visitors. 

The lesson was on paper-folding, and she still vividly re- 
members her childish attitude towards this new teaching. Later, 
she fe!l under Froebel’s influence, and decided to devote her life 
to kindergarten work. 
m the school. 


quickly 


This lady’s daughter was a young teacher 
She was very skilled in tablet laying, and she 
laid some beautiful designs for my benefit. The tablets 
Were the natural colours of the woods—plain deal, red beech, 
Mahogany, and walnut. 


tick-laying was an important item. The young children 
ple patterns, involving the use of a few sticks; and the 
\lren used many sticks, and laid complicated designs. 
I saw a series of finished work. 


1} 
Older 


The sticks were gummed on to 


black cards, and then were hung on the walls. 

Parallel lines, triangles, and squares were among the early 
a later were chairs, stars, tables, houses, wells, cup- 
oards 


iapels, bee-hive, pigeon-house, ete, 
L. XIX, 
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The elder children were engaged in laying a design of the 
picture on the blackboard. A large piece of cardboard was used, 
and the house, garden, seats, trees, roof, and swallow’s nest were 
all indicated. 
laying lesson, 


I watched the children in one class at a stick 
They were engaged in laying a star, afterwards 
they drew it in their books. I was told that the next step was 
to cut the star out in white paper, and lastly, to gum the white 
stars on to sheets of blue paper. 

They were carefully instructed step by step at first; after 
wards they were required to invent designs of stars. “In looking 
over some finished work I was struck with the variety of designs 
in the children’s original work. ; 

The mistress told me chat stick-laying was the foundation of 
everything—form, number, ete. 
modelling and drawing pleased me. 


The connection between the 


, 1 was shown various modelling specimens—apples, cherries, 
mushrooms, birds’ nests, carrots, turnips, loaves, cup and saucer, 
dish, jug, etc. In one class a section of the children were 
modelling a swallow’s nest. A real nest—an old one from a 
previous year, taken from the school roof—-was put before them, 
and a young teacher was helping them to imitate it. 

The elder children draw on paper the objects they have 
modelled. I saw a group of twelve children of six years of age 
copying, with great earnestness, a bee-hive they had modelled in 
a previous lesson. One little mite in a blue pinafore shyly pre- 
sented me with a dish of apples she had modelled, It was 
thought to be excellent work, 
and worthy of being presented 
to a stranger. 

In the playroom I found 
some children engaged in de- 
corating the bust of Froebel, 
and the pictures of the 
Emperor and Empress of 
Austria. They had made 
chains of straw and coloured 
paper, and they arranged 
them in festoons. Flags and 
the coats-of-arms of the 
country also adorned the 
walls of the room, 

The playroom was a low, 
large, pleasant room; the 
floor was of wood mosaics, 
and many flowers in the 
windows made it bright and pretty. 

The children played a summer game of the flowers and bees, 
and when I left them they were intent on a bird game. A nest 
was formed, and the old birds were bringing food to their young. 

The hours were from nine to twelve in the morning, and from 
two to four in the afternoon. There was a holiday on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. The afternoons of the other days were 
spent chiefly in stories and garden play. 

All students in the training department must spend a certain 
time in the kindergarten, the idea being that the theory of teach- 
ing must begin with the method of instructing young children, 

Great importance was attached in this kindergarten to the 
influence of good colours. All crude, barbaric colours were 
excluded, and soft, beautiful shades were chosen for all the 
children’s work. The pictures were all good and artistic; the 
rooms were simple but harmonious, and well coloured. The 
importance of surrounding children with beautiful things, the 
mistress considered, could not be too strongly emphasized. The 
children’s manners were charming; they were quaintly serious 
and polite, with a simple courtesy one rarely finds in children of 
the present day. 


HOW TO GET A CAMBRIDGE DEGREE, by, 4 
Practical ,Teacher, will appear in our September 
Number. 
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THE INFANT SCHOOLS 
OF FRANCE. 


BY CLOUDESLEY BRERKETON, M.A., CANTAB., AND L. ES L., 
PARIS. 


“HILDREN are certainly not neglected in democratic France. 
C Public education may be said to start from the cradle, if 
not earlier, for even antecedent to the créches for babies come the 
couveuses (incubators) for those born out of due time. After the 
créches come the écoles maternelles, or baby-schools, which were 
established in 1887. They receive children of both sexes from 
two years old and upwards, who can remain till the age of six, 
when they pass into the infant classes, that are attached some- 
times to a primary school, and sometimes to an école maternelle, 
and form a sort of transition class between the two. No child 
is admitted to these schools without a ‘ billet” signed by the 
mayor of the arrondissement, or vestry, and a doctor's certificate 
to state it has been vaccinated. There is no compulsory vacci- 
nation in France, but the government encourages it indirectly 
by every means in its power, 
The work in the baby-schools 
and the infant classes includes, 
among other things, games and 
graduated movements accom- 
panied with singing, manual 
exercises, the first notions of 
morality, a knowledge of the 
facts of everyday life, exercise 
in speaking, recitations and 
stories, and the elements of 
drawing, reading, reckoning, 
and writing. 

The sanitary and hygienic 
rules of these establishments are 
subject to special ministerial su- 
pervision. All headmistresses 
(or directrices, as they are called) 
are obliged to possess the cer- 
tificate of efficiency in teaching. 
They must, further, be twenty- 
eight years of age at least, and 
have had two years’ experience 
in an école maternelle. The chil- 
dren are divided into two sec 
tions, and if over fifty in number, a second teacher is added. A 
charwoman is attached to every school, the commune being re- 
sponsible for her wages. Apart from the oversight exercised by 
the inspector, one or more local committees of lady-patronesses 
are nominated by the inspecteur d’académie to supervise the carry- 
ing out of health rules and other important matters. 

The schools are open from the first of March to the first of 
November, from seven in the morning to seven at night, and for 
four months from eight to six. The holidays are neither long 
nor numerous. Besides Sundays, there are the seven or eight 
public holidays, and a week at Easter. Only children over 
four years of age are allowed to go home alone, and the head- 
mistresses are forbidden to ask parents to call for their children 
earlier than the appointed time. 

On the arrival of the children in the morning, the directrice 
assures herself of the health and cleanliness of each pupil, and 
uso of the quantity and quality of the food that is brought. 
Chere is a cantine attached to the school, and free meals are given 
to those who are really in need of assistance. Each child is 
furthermore required to bring a fork and spoon and a_pocket- 
handkerchief. The health of the school is further looked after 
by a doctor, who inspects the school from time to time. Strict 
rules are enjoined in regard to keeping the premises clean and well 
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ventilated. No pets or animals of any sort are permitted in the 
classrooms. 

Marks are given to the children as rewards, and at the end of 
the month these can be exchanged for toys or useful objects, 
The only punishments allowed are exclusion from the classroom or 
playground for a very brief interval, or the taking away of marks 
already earned. 

Lessons last from 9.15 till 11.30, and from 1.15 till 4. Each 
period is cut in two by a break for recreation. If the weather is 
bad, the children have ten minutes’ exercise in marching round 
the schoolroom. No books other than those of the school are 
allowed in the building. No collections, raffles, or subscriptions 
are permitted in the school. 

The children are never left alone. No teaching out of doors in 
the playground is allowed without special permission. It is for- 
bidden to overburden the memory of the children with learning 
by heart. There is likewise no home work. No ‘horrible tales” 
are to be told to the children. The teacher may neither work 
nor read when with the children, but must devote herself entirely 
to them. 

The following is a sketch of the daily programme :—From 
9 to 9.15 the children are inspected and their various wants 
attended to; from 9.15 to 10.15, exercises in reading, writing, 
and speaking. Then comes half 
an hour for play, school games, 
or gymnastic exercises. From 
10.45 to 11.30, object-lessons or 
story-telling ; 11.30, lunch and 
play-time; 1 to 1.15, conduite 
aux lavabos; 1.15 to 1.45, exer- 
cise in reading and speaking ; 
1.45 to 2.30, reckoning ; 2.30 to 
3, play ; 3 to 3.30, drawing and 
moral instruction; 3.30 to 4, 
manual work. 

The object of the école mater- 
nelle is to commence the physical, 
intellectual, and moral education 
of the children. It is not, how- 
ever, a school in the strict sense 
of the word, but is meant to form 
a transition between the family 
and the school proper. It at- 
tempts to preserve the kind and 
indulgent gentleness of the family 
at the same time that it intro- 
duces the child to the ideas of 
work and regularity. Its suc- 
cess is not to be judged by the standard of knowledge attained by 
the pupils, but rather by the sum-total of good influences to which 
the child is exposed, by the pleasure it takes in the school, by the 
habits of order, cleanliness, politeness, attention, obedience, and 





intellectual activity it has unconsciously acquired there. Ina 
word, the idea is to develop the faculties rather than to furnish 
and stock the mind, First in importance comes health; then the 
education of the senses; then a few notions on the commonest 
things ; the formation of school habits ; the taste for gymnastics, 
singing, dancing, etc.; eagerness to listen and question, to see, to 
observe ; an aptitude for attention, that the loving care of the 
teacher has formed and fostered ; an awakened intelligence ; 4 
soul open to all good impressions. Such, in the words of their 
founders, ought to be the ideal aimed at and attained in the 
maternity schools. 

The method proposed is equally admirable—a harmonious 
development of all the faculties, in which one does not gain at 
the expense of another. The manual work consists of things 4 
simple as foldiog a sheet of paper in various shapes, working up 
to the making of veritable articles de Paris ; the skill with which 
these are made betrays the essentially artistic nature of the race 
even in these children of tender years. Sewing and other monot 
onous work are forbidden. No dogmatic teaching is allowed, 
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though insistenve is laid on the ideas of God and duty, and 
naturally patriotism is a class subject. 

A good idea is the co-ordination of the lessons, as far as possible, 
with the time of year. Thus, in October object lessons are given on 
the vine and wines, bottles and barrels, hops and beer. Drawings 
are made of bunches of grapes, glasses, etc., the easier designs 
being copied by the children. As poetry, L’Automne of Delbruch 
is learned. In December again, cold, snow, ice, avalanches, Swit- 
zerland, the Alps, skates and sledges, stoves, chimneys, coal, 
wood, matches, chilblains and colds, the hearth, the family, are 
among the subjects treated ; such of these as lend themselves to 
design are drawn on the blackboard, and an appropriate piece 
of poetry is also learned, 

I have visited several of these schools. The hygienic appli- 
ances are of the very latest and best; everything has been studied 
and brought up to date; benches, light, lighting, ventilation, 
sanitation, seem perfect. One of the inspectors remarked, 
“We are not yet content with the results of our schools ;” but 
as far as one could judge, he seemed somewhat difficult to 
please. So much the better for the system, as such discontent 
is the true spur of progress. The different classes visited 
were exceedingly well organized. The teachers appeared to 
maintain without difficulty the attention of the children, which 
is so butterfly-like at that age, flitting incessantly from object 
to object, and never remaining long fixed on any one point. 
The children, though poor, were clean and neat. These schools 
seem to have indirectly a great effect on the national cleanli- 
ness. A good many of the children were questioned on the 
subjects they were learning, which seemed to interest them 
deeply, although it was the afternoon, and they had already 
had several lessons. 

One of the schools visited will long remain implanted in oyr 
memory, for it stands facing the terrible fortress-like prison of 
Mazas, that has long been the Newgate of Paris, and is now on 
the point of being pulled down. It seemed on looking at these 
two buildings-—this grim, frowning Bastille, with its gloomy 
dungeons, already doomed to demolition, and this smiling chil- 
dren’s palace, all light and air, but scarcely out of the masons’ 
hands—we were regarding the embodiment of the two ideas of 
justice: the justice vindictive, that is passing away; and the 
justice of prevention, that is taking its place. For the modern 
state has seen at last the folly of its ways in spending all its time 
and money on jailers, turnkeys, and policemen ; and no longer 
content with merely trying to repress crime, has gone a step 
further back in attempting to prevent it altogether, by watching 
over the education of its future citizens from their very earliest 
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A SIMPLE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


BY CATHERINE I, DODD, 
Mistress of Method, Owen’s Day Training College, Manchester. 





“Cur simple childhood sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements.” 
Worpswortn. 

- the present day we all profess to believe in the necessity 

of knowing something about the child we teach. Indeed, 
in all ages there have been educational seers who have urged 
upon teachers the necessity of interesting and understanding 
young children. 

Plato says (Republic, bk. vii., 537): ‘* Train children to their 
studies in a playful manner, without any air of constraint, with 
the further object of discerning more readily the natural bent of 
their respective characters.” 

Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, and others, have all 
recognized the claims of children, and have striven to make 
teachers recognize them too, but progress comes slowly in educa- 
tional matters. We all admit in theory many truths which we 
fail to put into practice, and the discrepancy between our theory 
and practice in education is lamentable. We recognize readily 
enough that a knowledge of simple psychological laws is a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of a teacher, and so during his 
training course the young teacher reads text-books of psychology ; 
‘*but mere text-book information, no matter how carefully com- 
mitted to memory, is not of much avail save for purposes of 
examination ” (Professor Lloyd Morgan). What we want is real 
knowledge of children, based on practical experience and actual 
contact with them ; and until some definite plan can be devised 
whereby every teacher in a training college can be made to 
methodically and systematically observe a child, his psychological 
studies will bear little fruit. 

The problems opened up by the study of the child will ‘‘ drive 
the teacher to his text-book for their discussion and elucidation, 
the statements of the text-book will drive him to child-study for 
their exemplification in the field of fact, child-study will be 
rendered scientific, and psychological generalizations will acquire 
for the teacher real and living meaning.” 

Teachers in England frequently regard educational theory as 
a matter exclusively for examination papers; consequently, in 
matters of practice our schoolroom methods leave much to be 
desired. Custom has handed down various matters which it has 
been thought desirable for children to know; and the teacher, 
without considering why and wherefore, stands before the class 
and teaches what custom dictates, believing that the knowledge 
imparted is the main part of the business. For generations it 
has been thought desirable that young children should know 
something of the familiar objects of their environment; and 
people have never been found wanting to prepare little books 
dealing with common things for the young child. 

Twenty-five years ago a little book called Stepping-Stones, and 
a bulkier volume called Child’s Guide to Knowledge, were put 
into the hands of little children to learn the answers to such 
questions as the following :— 

What is bread made of ? 

What is sealing-wax ? 

Who was Peter the Great? 

What is papyrus ? 

There was no logical arrangement: goats’ milk, the death of 
Cleopatra, macaroni, and the gilding of statues, were jumbled 
together pell-mell. The child was only required to learn the 
answers by heart, which method exercised his mechanical 
memory, but failed to touch his interest or intelligence. 

I remember distinctly coming home from school at five years 
of age, and solemnly instructing my brother of three as 
follows : 

(. What is meant by annual? A. Yearly. 

Q. In what country of the globe does it never rain? A, Egypt. 
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He repeated the answers after me, though neither of us knew 
the meaning of “annual” or “ yearly,” or had any conception of 
the globe or Egypt. At six years of age a little catechism of 
geography was put into my hands, and my young brother suf- 
fered much in my attempts to teach him the following :-— 

(. What is the climate of England? A. Changeable even to 
a proverb, but at the same time temperate, so that we never 
experience either extreme heat or extreme cold. 

(. What remark did Charles the First once make respecting it? 

1 have forgotten after this lapse of years the exact words of 
the monarch, but L repeated them glibly enough in my early 
childhood 

Twenty-five years ago we did not hear much about object 
lessons, but we gradually became dimly aware of some of 
Pestalozzi's principles, and object lessons were introduced into 
our schools, 

I cannot conceive of anything more disastrous than an edict 
enforcing that teachers shall apply a certain principle in the 
schoolroom when they are ignorant of the theory of that prin- 
ciple. ‘The dreariness of some of the object lessons one heard in 
schools and training colleges fifteen years ago, awakens one’s 
deepest compassion for the teachers and the children. I re- 
member whole galleries of infants of four, tive, and six years 
repeating, ‘“‘An animal with four legs is a quadruped; an 
animal with two legs is a biped,” until they dropped off to sleep 
with weariness; and the teacher awakened them with a few 
sharp questions, as follows: ‘‘ What is an animal with two 
legs?" And the startled little ones were required to shout in 
chorus, ‘* A biped ! 

We know more about object-teaching now; and some of us 
recounize that the object leason is not given for the sake of the 
knowledge it communicates, but in order to cultivate the ob- 
servation and attention of the children, to arouse interest ** by 
presenting to the pupils familiar notions accessible to his intelli- 
gence, and by keeping his mind on things which he already 
knows in part, and which we wish to have him know still 
better (Compayre) 

I'he curse of examinations has rested upon our schools so long 
that our senses have become blunted to the real aim of education. 
Examinations in object lessons led to cramming the children 
with words to repeat to the inspector when he made his annual 
visit, and the object lessons became as dismal as the droning of 
the multiplication tables in a babies’ room. Hence it is not 
rumarkable that the purpose of object lessons is still misunder- 
stood. Recently | have heard such lessons given to children up 
to the age of six as the manufacture of soap, a coal mine, 
sponge, coral, the manufacture of glass, iron-smelting, the 
Eskimos, the camel, the kangaroo, and a ship’s compass. I 
was reminded of Mark Twain's criticism on the public school 
methods of America: ‘* They teach a child to spell ‘ cat,’ and then 
wk it to calculate an eclipse; and when it reaches the head of 
the infant class, they bully it with conundrums that cover the 
domain of universal knowledge.” Mark Twain is right funda- 
mentally, though his exaggerations are whimsical. Teachers are 
ignorant of the child, and of the ideas his mind contains, and they 
go on attempting to impose upon him remote, unrelated ideas 
unsuited to his capacity 

rhis year L have been attempting a little experiment with 
children in infant schools. I wanted to find out what children 
knew of familiar animals and simple natural objects. 

I put the following questions separately to fifty-four children 
between the ages of five and seven : 

‘What is a chicken, a cow, a cat, a lamb, a fish, an egg, a 
tree, the sea, the sun, the moon, the stars, dew, frost?” 

Most of the children were from a town Board school, some 
from an out-of-the-way fishing hamlet, two were trained by 
their mother, and two were educated privately by a German 
kindergarten teacher. The children were taken aside separately, 
and the questions were asked by the teacher with whom the 
child was on familiar and sympathetic terms. 


The answers were recorded unknown to the child. 
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The following was the result :-— 


Of a chicken, 74 per cent. had some idca 
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Among the answers there were many curious fancies and 
quaint beliefs, which could only originate in childish minds. 

Chicken.—Twenty-six per cent. did not know. 

These were chiefly town children. ‘‘An animal that has 
two legs ”"—‘‘ An animal that comes out of an egg,” were the 
answers given by a large proportion of the children. ‘A 
seratching bird "—‘* What eats worms ”—‘‘ A little hen ”—“A 
little animal that comes out of an egg after the hen has been 
sitting for a fortnight,” were other answers. 

Cow. —Eight per cent. did not know. 

The general answer was: ‘‘ What gives us milk and beef.’ 
Other answers were: ‘‘ A cow walks about in fields.” ‘It is 
what is driven through the streets to be killed.” ‘* What 
says moo, and has its feet split.” ‘Has horns and a bushy 
tail.” ‘It is a beast with the same dody as a bull, but it 
has teats, atid the bull has not.” The cow is more familiar to 
the town child than the chicken ; he sees it occasionally ‘‘ driven 
through the streets to be killed.” 

The child who gave the exact information concerning tht 
origin of the chicken, and who compares the bull with the cow, 
is an exceptionally thoughtful little lad of six. He and his 
twin brother have been carefully trained on German methods by 
a German teacher. They live in the country at the seaside, an 
are familiar with all kinds of domestic animals. 

Cat.—In no single instance did a child fail to give a correct 
idea of the familiar cat. The school object lessons and the 
child’s own observation prompt the answers. ‘‘ It has fur, and 
can see in the dark.” ‘‘It eats chickens and mice.” ‘* What 
has pads on its feet, and scratches if we hurt it.” ‘‘ A cat fights 
with dogs.” ‘* An animal like the cul of a lion.” ‘Secon 
cousin to a lion.” 

Lamb. —Twenty-four per cent. did not know, 

‘A little sheep,” was the general answer. ‘A lamb has 
wool.” ‘* We eat lambs when the butcher takes them.” “A 
lamb has cloven feet.” ‘A pet animal.” ‘‘A baby sheep. 
The object lessons and the butcher’s shop are the sources « 
information of the town children. 

Fish.— Nine per cent. had no idea, 

The large proportion of children said: ‘‘ What swims 1! 
water.” ‘It has scales.” ‘It bas gills and fins.” ‘* Wha! 
eats ants’ eggs.” ‘* What father catches in the sea.” ‘* What 
we eat instead of meat.” ‘‘A kind of creature that lives in 
the sea and breathes there ; if you take it out, it dies.” The 
object lessons and school aquarium furnish the town children’s 


” 


ideas. The fish in the school aquarium are fed with ants’ eggs 
The fisherman’s children are readily recognized. 

Eyq. —Fifteen per cent. did not know. 

** What we eat,” and ‘* What hens lay,” were the usual an 
swers. ‘‘ Things hatched by hens and ducks.” ‘“ A thing which 
turns into a young bird.” ‘* What our doves lay.” ‘“‘ Whats got 
a shell on, and white and yellow inside.” ‘A bird’s craile 
**A thing that comes from a bird, and a young bird comes out «! 
it.” The last child is exact; he gives a fuller definition of 4! 
egg than any one else. He is the same small boy who defined 
the chicken and cow with precision. 

Sea.—Eleven per cent. did not know. 

‘* Place where we catch fish,” ‘* Place where men go in boats,” 
were the usual answers. The town children’s ideas were clielly 
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derived from object lessons and stories: ‘* Place where oysters 
and crabs live.” ‘‘ Blue water ; sponges grow in it.” *‘ Where 
men get coral.” ‘* Water to let whales live in.” The seaside 
children speak from experience : ‘‘ The tide that comes in every 
day.” ‘* Place to catch fish in.” ‘“ Big piece of salt water that 
changes colour.” ‘* Place bigger than a hundred million lakes ; 
not floating, but moving up and down.” ‘“ Deep place with salt 
water, immense like the sky ; you could not find the end of it.” 
The twin boys gave the last two answers. 

Tree. —Sixteen per cent. gave no answer. 

The town children said chiefly, “A thing that grows in a 
park.” Other answers were: ‘* Has life like us, but cannot move 
about.” ‘In the country it gives you apples, and makes gardens 
nice.” ‘* A thing that comes from a seed, and gives us wood.” 
“Grows in the ground ; but only the roots stay there, the leaves 
and branches come up.” ‘A giant in the flower country.” The 
last answer was prompted by a fairy tale of flower-land. 

Sun.—Four per cent. gave no answer. 

“It shines very bright,” “‘ It is a round thing in the sky,” were 
the usual answers. ‘“‘It is a ball of fire never cool.” ‘‘It gives 
us light in the daytime.” ‘‘ A ball of fire in the sky always, but 
we don't see it at night.” ‘‘ A ball that gives you light, and it 
is pleasant to look at.” ‘‘ God’s lamp.” 

Moon.—Three per cent. failed to answer. 

“The moon comes out at night,” ‘‘The moon is light,” were 
the usual answers. ‘‘A light larger than the stars.” ‘‘ Round 
bal duller than the sun.” ‘‘ Halves and quarters of a ball of 
light.” ‘* A yellow ball over the sea at night.” ‘‘Globe of ice- 
bergs that goes round the earth, and is awful cold.” 

Some careful observation is shown here in the ‘‘ halves and 
quarters of a ball,” and the “‘ yellow ball over the sea.” The 
latter was the remark of a fisherman’s child. The tendency to 
compare comes out in the references to the sun. Children love to 
compare with similar objects when they get an opportunity. 
The child who gave the last answer is one of the twins; he had 
been looking at astronomical pictures of the moon. 


Stars.—Ten per cent. gave no answer, and the answers were 


so various that no one idea predominated. Here are some: 
“Everlasting lights.” ‘‘Stars look little, but they’re big.” 
“Things like diamonds.” ‘Stars are twinkling.” ‘‘ They are 
as big as the world.” ‘* Things like gold that glitter in the sky 
atnight.” ‘*Other worlds far away, like Jupiter.” Ann Taylor's 
poem influences some of these answers. The child who mentions 
Jupiter is the intelligent twin. He inquires into many things, 
and lias a curious store of knowledge in his little head. 

Dew and frost are naturally unfamiliar to young children—the 
one appearing when they are asleep, the other only coming at 
intervals, 

Dew, —Seventy-five per cent. failed to answer. 

The answers are various. ‘* What comes on flowers.” ‘‘ Water 
that comes out of a flower.” ‘‘ Water out of the air that we find 
” «Drops of rain that come out after sunset.” ‘* Kind 
of fine rain that comes at night.” ‘* Small drops like rain that 


in fields, 


comes when it isn’t raining.” 
Dew is an unsuitable subject for young children, but the last 
hild gives a fairly accurate description of it. 
Frost.—Sixty-five per cent. failed to answer. 
The idea that frost was white and cold predominated. ‘It 
comes in the winter, and kills trees and birds.” ‘‘It makes 
idows white.” ‘* Frost is snow.” ‘* Hard snow.” ‘ Frozen 
** Kind of dew, but frozen.” 
tudying these answers, one is struck by the fact that 
en give their own first-hand observations when they have 
opportunity of making any. Thus, chickens ‘ cannot fly 
‘eat worms.” Cats “ fight with dogs.” Cow “is driven 


‘ 


lled.” ** We eat lambs.” Fish is “‘ what eats ants’ eggs ;” 


father catches in the sea.” Eggs, ‘‘ what our doves lay.” 
is ‘* the tide that comes in every day ;” ‘‘ place to catch 
‘salt water that changes colour ;” ‘always moving 
lown ;” **immense, like the sky, you could not find the 
Moon, “halves and quarters of a ball of: light ;” 


‘yellow ball over the sea.” Dew, “drops of rain that come 
after sunset ;” ‘drops that come when it isn’t raining.” 

These are examples of original observations. The moral is, 
Choose subjects for object lessons within the child’s experience, 
so that he may have an opportunity of making his own observa- 
tions. His knowledge will then be real knowledge, and the 
method of obtaining it will train the powers of his mind. 

Secondly, one is struck by the influence of book-knowledge 
shown in these answers. The cow has ‘‘its feet split.” The 
cat “‘ can see in the dark.” The cat is *‘like the cub of a lion.” 
The lamb has ‘‘ wool” and ‘cloven feet.” The sea is ‘ blue 
water—sponges grow in it;” ‘‘ where men get coral.” A tree is 
‘*a thing that comes from a seed, and gives us wood.” The sun 
is a ‘‘ ball of fire in the sky always, but we don't see it at night.” 
The moon is a “ globe of icebergs that goes round the earth, and 
is awful cold.” The stars are “like diamonds ;” ‘‘ twinkling.” 


* Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky.” 


The lesson for teachers is, that all book-knowledge should be 
carefully selected. Do not fill children’s minds with worthless 
knowledge. Consult the best authorities, and give as little as 
possible that will have to be unlearned later. 

Thirdly, children love comparisons. They like to point out 
differences and resemblances—for example, the child’s distinction 
between the bull and the cow; the cat ‘is like the cub of a lion ;" 
immense, like the sky ;” sea, ‘* bigger than a hundred mill- 
ion lakes ;” moon, “larger than the stars ;” ‘‘a ball duller than 
the sun ;” dew, “ small drops like rain.” 


sea, ** 


The obvious moral is, Choose lessons which will afford children 
opportunities for pointing out similarities and differences. 

Fourthly, the quaint fancies found occasionally among these 
answers show the influence of fairy tales, and the child’s own 


imagination, The lamb is ‘a baby sheep ;” the egg, a *‘ bird's 


cradle ;” a tree is ‘‘a giant in the flower country ;” the sun is 
‘*God’s lamp ;” the stars, ‘‘ everlasting lights.” 

It is interesting to note that children rarely attempt a general 
description ; they mention some characteristic quality of the 
object which has impressed them, and the rest are neglected. A 
fish is ‘‘ what swims in water;” an egg, ‘‘ what hens lay,” and so 
on. This shows that children’s knowledge is very one-sided and 
incomplete. It is the teacher’s part to find out the incomplete 
and inaccurate ideas that exist in the child’s mind, and to com- 
plete and correct them, 

Children’s wsthetic powers are undeveloped, their taste is 
crude and barbaric; they admire bright, gaudy objects, but the 
beauties of nature sellom appeal to them. In only two instances 
in all the answers I received were there expressions of admiration. 


sé 


One boy said the sun ‘‘ is pleasant to look at;” and a girl re 
marked that trees ‘‘ give you apples, and make the gardens nice.” 
I am fully aware that fifty-four papers are an insufficient 
number to base generalizations upon, but they are enough to 
show that the general conclusions agree with the conclusions of 
others on the matter. When all teachers begin to keep methodi 
cal records of individual children, and to make studies of classes 
of children of various ages, the future historian of education will 
have material to work upon. In American schools and training 
colleges such studies are becoming an organized part of educa 
tional work, and in the hands of people like Mr. Stanley Hall 
and Mr. Earl Barnes these studies are yielding valuable fruit. 

I add the very imperfect attempt I have been making to ascer- 
tain the little child’s conception of God, and of right and wrong. 
I gave the following questions to sixty children between the ages 
of five and seven, 

The following table shows the result :— 

What is God? 92 per cent. had some idea, 
Where is God? = 98 ” 
What is right? 95 » 
What is wrong? 96 ” 
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He repeated the answers after me, though neither of us knew 
the meaning of “annual” or “ yearly,” or had any conception of 
the globe or Egypt. At six years of age a little catechism of 
geography was put into my hands, and my young brother suf- 
fered much in my attempts to teach him the following : 

@. What is the climate of England? A. Changeable even to 
a proverb, but at the same time temperate, so that we never 
experience ¢ ither extreme heat or extreme cold. 

(. What remark did Charles the First once make respecting it? 

1 have forgotten after this lapse of years the exact words of 
the monarch, but L repeated them glibly enough in my early 
childhood 

Twenty-five years ago we did not hear much about object 
lessons, but we gradually became dimly aware of some of 
Pestalozzi’s principles, and object lessons were introduced into 
our schools. 

I cannot conceive of anything more disastrous than an edict 
enforcing that teachers shall apply a certain principle in the 
schoolroom when they are ignorant of the theory of that prin- 
ciple. ‘The dreariness of some of theobject lessons one heard in 
schools and training colleges fifteen years ago, awakens one’s 
deepest compassion for the teachers and the children. I re- 
member whole galleries of infants of four, five, and six years 
repeating, ‘‘An animal with four legs is a quadruped; an 
animal with two legs is a biped,” until they dropped off to sleep 
with weariness; and the teacher awakened them with a few 
sharp questions, as follows: ‘‘ What is an animal with two 
legs’” And the startled little ones were required to shout in 
chorus, ‘' A biped ! 

We know more about object-teaching now; and some of us 
recognize that the object lesson is not given for the sake of the 
knowledye it communicates, but in order to cultivate the ob- 
‘by 
presenting to the pupils familiar notions accessible to his intelli- 


‘ 


servation and attention of the children, to arouse interest 


gence, and by keeping his mind on things which he already 
knows in part, and which we wish to have him know still 
better (4 ompayre) 

I'he curse of examinations has rested upon our schools so long 
that our senses have become blunted to the real aim of education. 
Examinations in object lessons led to cramming the children 
with words to repeat to the inspector when he made his annual 
visit, and the object lessons became as dismal as the droning of 
the multiplication tables in a babies’ room. Hence it is not 
rumarkable that the purpose of object lessons is still misunder- 
stood. Recently | have heard such lessons given to children up 
to the age of six as the manufacture of soap, a coal mine, 
sponge, coral, the manufacture of glass, iron-smelting, the 
Eskimos, the camel, the kangaroo, and a ship's compass. I 
was reminded of Mark Twain's criticism on the public school 
methods of America: ‘‘ They teach a child to spell ‘ cat,’ and then 
uk it to calculate an eclipse; and when it reaches the head of 
the infant class, they bully it with conundrums that cover the 
domain of universal knowledge.” Mark Twain is right funda- 
mentally, though his exaggerations are whimsical. Teachers are 
ignorant of the child, and of the ideas his mind contains, and they 
go on attempting to lmpose upon him remote, unrelated ideas 
unstiited to his « Lp ity 

lhis year | have been attempting a little experiment with 
children in infant schools. I wanted to find out what children 
knew of familiar animals and simple natural objects. 

I put the following questions separately to fifty-four children 
between the ages of tive and seven : 

‘*What is a chicken, a cow, a cat, a lamb, a fish, an egg, a 
tree, the sea, the sun, the moon, the stars, dew, frost?” 

Most of the children were from a town Board school, some 
from an out-of-the-way fishing hamlet, two were trained by 
their mother, and two were educated privately by a German 
kindergarten teacher. The children were taken aside separately, 
and the questions were asked by the teacher with whom the 
child was on familiar and sympathetic terms. 


The answers were recorded unknown to the child. 





The following was the result :— 


Of a chicken, 74 per cent. had some idca 
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Among the answers there were many curious fancies and 
quaint beliefs, which could only originate in childish minds. 

Chicken.—Twenty-six per cent. did not know. 

These were chiefly town children. ‘‘An animal that has 
two legs ”"—‘‘ An animal that comes out of an egg,” were the 
answers given by a large proportion of the children. “2 
scratching bird "—‘* What eats worms ”—‘‘ A little hen ”—“A 
little animal that comes out of an egg after the hen has been 
sitting for a fortnight,’ were other answers. 

Cow. —Eight per cent. did not know. 

The general answer was: ‘‘ What gives us milk and beef.” 
Other answers were: ‘‘ A cow walks about in fields.” ‘It is 
what is driven through the streets to be killed.” ‘* What 
says moo, and has its feet split.” ‘*Has horns and a bushy 
tail.” ‘‘It is a beast with the same body as a bull, but it 
has teats, and the bull has not.” The cow is modre familiar to 
the town child than the chicken ; he sees it occasionally ‘‘ driven 
through the streets to be killed.” 

The child who gave the exact information concerning the 
origin of the chicken, and who compares the bull with the cow, 
is an exceptionally thoughtful little lad of six. He and his 
twin brother have been carefully trained on German methods by 
a German teacher. They live in the country at the seaside, and 
are familiar with all kinds of domestic animals. 

Cat.—In no single instance did a child fail to give a correct 
idea of the familiar cat. The school object lessons and the 
child’s own observation prompt the answers, ‘‘ It has fur, and 
can see in the dark.” ‘It eats chickens and mice.” ‘* What 
has pads on its feet, and scratches if we hurt it.” ‘* A cat fights 
with dogs.” ‘An animal like the cub of a lion.” + ‘Second 
cousin to a lion.” 

Lamb.—Twenty-four per cent. did not know. 

**A little sheep,” was the general answer. ‘A lamb has 
wool.” ‘*We eat lambs when the butcher takes them.” “A 
lamb has cloven feet.” ‘A pet animal.” ‘A baby sheep 
The object lessons and the butcher’s shop are the sources ‘ 
information of the town children. 

Fish.—Nine per cent. had no idea, 

The large proportion of children said: ‘‘ What swims 
water.” ‘It has scales.” “It has gills and fins.” ‘* What 
eats ants’ eggs.” ‘* What father catches in the sea.” ‘* What 
we eat instead of meat.” ‘‘A kind of creature that lives 
the sea and breathes there ; if you take it out, it dies.” Th 
object lessons and school aquarium furnish the town childrens 
ideas. The fish in the school aquarium are fed with ants’ eggs 
The fisherman’s children are readily recognized. 

Eyqg. —¥ifteen per cent. did not know. 

**What we eat,” and *‘ What hens lay,” were the usual a 
swers. ‘‘ Things hatched by hens and ducks.” “ A thing which 
turns into a young bird.” ‘* What our doves lay.” ‘ What's got 
a shell on, and white and yellow inside.” ‘A bird’s craille 
** A thing that comes from a bird, and a young bird comes out 0! 
it.” The last child is exact ; he gives a fuller definition of 
egg than any one else. He is the same small boy who defined 
the chicken and cow with precision, 

Sea. —Eleven per cent. did not know. 

‘Place where we catch fish,” ‘* Place where men go in boats,” 


1. . ‘ . | 
were the usual answers. The town children’s ideas were cle!) 
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derived from object lessons and stories: ‘‘ Place where oysters 
and crabs live.” ‘* Blue water ; sponges grow in it.” ‘* Where 
men get coral.” ‘* Water to let whales live in.” ‘The seaside 
children speak from experience : ‘* The tide that comes in every 
day ‘* Place to catch fish in.” ‘‘ Big piece of salt water that 
changes colour.” ‘* Place bigger than a hundred million lakes ; 
not floating, but moving up and down.” ‘“ Deep place with salt 
water, immense like the sky ; you could not find the end of it.” 
The twin boys gave the last two answers. 

7'ree. —Sixteen per cent. gave no answer. 

The town children said chiefly, “A thing that grows in a 
park.” Other answers were: ‘* Has life like us, but cannot move 
“In the country it gives you apples, and makes gardens 
nice.” “A thing that comes from a seed, and gives us wood.” 
“Grows in the ground ; but only the roots stay there, the leaves 
and branches come up.” ‘‘ A giant in the flower country.” The 
last answer was prompted by a fairy tale of flower-land. 

Sun.—Four per cent. gave no answer. 

“It shines very bright,” “ It is a round thing in the sky,” were 
the usual answers. ‘It is a ball of fire never cool.” ‘‘ It gives 
us light in the daytime.” ‘‘ A ball of fire in the sky always, but 
we don’t see it at night.” ‘‘ A ball that gives you light, and it 
is pleasant to look at.” ‘* God's lamp.” 

Moon.—Three per cent. failed to answer. 

“The moon comes out at night,” ‘‘The moon is light,” were 
the usual answers. ‘A light larger than the stars.” ‘‘ Round 
bal duller than the sun.” “‘ Halves and quarters of a ball of 
light.” ‘A yellow ball over the sea at night.” ‘‘Globe of ice- 
bergs that goes round the earth, and is awful cold.” 

Some careful observation is shown here in the ‘halves and 
quarters of a ball,” and the “‘ yellow ball over the sea.” The 
latter was the remark of a fisherman’s child. The tendency to 
compare comes out in the references to the sun, Children love to 
compare with similar objects when they get an opportunity. 
The child who gave the last answer is one of the twins; he had 
been looking at astronomical pictures of the moon. 


about.” 


Stars.—Ten per cent. gave no answer, and the answers were 
so various that no one idea predominated. 
“Everlasting lights.” 


Here are some: 
“Stars look little, but they're big.” 
“Things like diamonds.” ‘Stars are twinkling.” ‘* They are 
as big as the world.” ‘‘ Things like gold that glitter in the sky 
atnight.” ‘*Other worlds far away, like Jupiter.” Ann Taylor's 
poem influences some of these answers. The child who mentions 
Jupiter is the intelligent twin. He inquires into many things, 
and las a curious store of knowledge in his little head. 

Dew and frost are naturally unfamiliar to young children—the 
one appearing when they are asleep, the other only coming at 
intervals. 

Dvw.—Seventy-five per cent. failed to answer. 

The answers are various. ‘‘ What comes on flowers.” ‘‘ Water 
that comes out of a flower.” ‘* Water out of the air that we find 
in fields.” ** Drops of rain that come out after sunset.” ‘‘ Kind 
» rain that comes at night.” ‘* Small drops like rain that 

when it isn’t raining.” 
Dew is an unsuitable subject for young children, but the last 
| gives a fairly accurate description of it. 

Sixty-five per cent. failed to answer. 

rhe idea that frost was white and cold predominated. ‘It 
omes in the winter, and kills trees and birds.” ‘‘It makes 
windows white.” ‘* Frost is snow.” ** Frozen 
water ** Kind of dew, but frozen.” 

lu studying these answers, one is struck by the fact that 
give their own first-hand observations when they have 
had an opportunity of making any. Thus, chickens “‘ cannot fly 
i ‘“‘eat worms.” Cats “ fight with dogs.” Cow “ is driven 


ff 
0 


* Hard snow.” 


to be killed.” ‘* We eat lambs.” Fish is ‘‘ what eats ants’ eggs ;” 


‘what father catches in the sea.” Eggs, ‘“‘ what our doves lay.’ 
iis ‘* the tide that comes in every day ;” ‘‘ place to catch 


salt water that changes colour ;” ‘‘ always moving 
tp and down ;:” 
end of it.” 


‘*immense, like the sky, you could not find the 
Moon, “halves and quarters of a ball of light ;” 
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‘yellow ball over the sea.” Dew, “drops of rain that come 
after sunset ;” ‘‘ drops that come when it isn’t raining.” 

These are examples of original observations. The moral is, 
Choose subjects for object lessons within the child’s experience, 
so that he may have an opportunity of making his own observa- 
tions. His knowledge will then be real knowledge, and the 
method of obtaining it will train the powers of his mind. 

Secondly, one is struck by the influence of book-knowledge 
shown in these answers, The cow has ‘‘its feet split.” The 
eat “can see in the dark.” The cat is *‘ like the cub of a lion.” 
The lamb has ‘‘ wool” and ‘cloven feet.” The sea is ‘ blue 
water—sponges grow in it;” ‘‘ where men get coral.” A tree is 
‘a thing that comes from a seed, and gives us wood.” The sun 
is a ‘‘ ball of fire in the sky always, but we don't see it at night.” 
The moon is a ‘* globe of icebergs that goes round the earth, and 
is awful cold.” The stars are “like diamonds ;” ‘* twinkling.” 


* Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky.” 


The lesson for teachers is, that all book-knowledge should be 
carefully selected. Do not fill children’s minds with worthless 
knowledge. Consult the best authorities, and give as little as 
possible that will have to be unlearned later. 

Thirdly, children love comparisons. They like to point out 
differences and resemblances—for example, the child’s distinction 
between the bull and the cow; the cat ‘is like the cub of a lion ;” 
sea, ‘immense, like the sky ;” sea, ‘ bigger than a hundred mill- 
ion lakes ;” moon, “‘ larger than the stars ; a ball duller than 
the sun ;” dew, “ small drops like rain.” 

The obvious moral is, Choose lessons which will afford children 
opportunities for pointing out similarities and differences. 

Fourthly, the quaint fancies found occasionally among these 
answers show the influence of fairy tales, and the child’s own 
imagination, The lamb is “ 
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a baby sheep ;” the egg, a ‘*‘ bird’s 
cradle ;” a tree is ‘“‘a giant in the flower country ;” 
**God’s lamp ;” the stars, ‘‘ everlasting lights.” 

It is interesting to note that children rarely attempt a general 


the sun is 


description; they mention some characteristic quality of the 
object which has impressed them, and the rest are neglected. A 
fish is ‘‘ what swims in water;” an egg, ‘‘ what hens lay,” and so 
on, This shows that children’s knowledge is very one-sided and 
incomplete. It is the teacher’s part to find out the incomplete 
and inaccurate ideas that exist in the child’s mind, and to com- 
plete and correct them, 

Children’s wsthetic powers are undeveloped, their taste is 
crude and barbaric; they admire bright, gaudy objects, but the 
beauties of nature seldom appeal to them, In only two instances 
in all the answers I received were there expressions of admiration. 
One boy said the sun ‘‘ is pleasant to look at;” and a girl re 
marked that trees ‘‘ give you apples, and make the gardens nice.” 

I am fully aware that fifty-four papers are an insufficient 
number to base generalizations upon, but they are enough to 
show that the general conclusions agree with the conclusions of 
others on the matter. When all teachers begin to keep methodi 
cal records of individual children, and to make studies of classes 
of children of various ages, the future historian of education will 
have material to work upon. In American schools and training 
colleges such studies are becoming an organized part of educa 
tional work, and in the hands of people like Mr. Stanley Hall 
and Mr. Earl Barnes these studies are yielding valuable fruit. 

I add the very imperfect attempt I have been making to ascer- 
tain the little child’s conception of God, and of right and wrong. 
I gave the following questions to sixty children between the ages 
of five and seven. 

The following table shows the result :— 

What is God ? 92 per cent. had some idea, 

Where is God? = 98 
What is right? 95 
What is wrong? 96 


” ” 
” ” 


” ” 
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The answers were chiefly taken from Board school children ; not 
more than six sets of answers were received outside a Board 
achool. 

What is God ?—Kight per cent. failed to answer. 

The answer received from one-third of the children was, ‘‘ God 
is a Spirit.” Among the other answers were: ‘‘ The person that 


made the world.” ‘A great man.” ‘Our Father.” ‘‘ Who 
tells you what is right.” ‘He looks down to see if we are 
naughty or good.” ‘*God is a soul.” ‘A man who lives in the 


sky, and knows everything.” One little lad of five replied, 
‘* There is no God, father says.” . 

Where is God /—Only two per cent. failed to answer this ques- 
tion. Fifty per cent. said, ‘‘ God is in heaven.” Other answers 
were: “God is everywhere.” ‘God is all over the world, and 
in heaven as well.” ‘* In the sea, sky, and all over the earth.” 

What is right ?—Five per cent. gave no answer. Forty-five 
per cent. said, ‘‘ What the Bible tells you to do.” ‘To be 
good,” was a frequent answer. Other answers were: ‘To come 
to school regular.” ‘‘ Not to tell lies.” ‘‘ To help mother, and 
mind baby.” ‘* What your soul tells you to do.” The intelligent 
twin said, ‘*‘ What your father, mother, and God tell you to do.” 


What is wrong ?—Forty-nine per cent. said, ‘‘ What the Bible 
tells you not to do.” Other answers were: ‘To be naughty.” 
‘*To say wicked words.” ‘*To do something bad.” ‘ To be 
greedy.” ‘* What your soul tells you not to do.” And the twin 
who accepts authority so far as right is concerned declares wrong 
to be ‘What your brain tells you not to do.” He begins to 
assert his reason at an early age. 

An interesting experiment would be to collect the evidence of 
some thousands of Board school children, in order to ascertain 
their ideas on God and heaven, So far as I was able to judge, 
the children had been carefully taught. 

I think that little children have a distinct idea of right and 
wrong at an early age, and the teacher has moral tendencies to 
work upon from the early years of school life. 


KINDERGARTEN IN PRACTICE. 


BY A. A. C. 


|° kindergarten ceasing to make headway in this country? 

Do you not think it is gradually dying out? Such are the 
questions we are occasionally called upon to answer—questions 
which rouse those interested in the work to a stout denial, and 
which, if not answered, cause doubt and distrust to take a firmer 
hold of the minds of those who do not look favourably upon the 
system. I shall try to show practically how it is that the 
kindergarten principles never can die out, but must always be 
recognized as the foundation of all true training in our schools, 
Their practice may vary, may indeed in after years be known 
under another name, but the principles which Froebel brought 
to light time can never change. 

In these days of inspection, when the work of a year is judged 
in an hour—when, in order that no time may be lost, everything 
must be done according to a stereotyped plan, so as to produce 
a certain stereotyped result—when we attempt to train the 
children of a nation which is nothing if it is not practical, the 
child in our midst has little chance of being allowed to develop 
according to nature's or Froebel’s methods. 

In a corner of at least one of our Board schools some attempt 
has been made to give practical force to a few of the main 
ideas of the Froebelian system. Teacher and child are as far as 
possible removed from the fetters of the inspection. The chil- 
dren may hear of that dread day from their brothers and sisters, 
but they receive no information from the teacher that it will 
differ from any other day in the course of its events. Visitors 
are so frequent that no notice is taken when the inspector 
arrives merely as a visitor, and sees the children at their daily 
work, which consists entirely of kindergarten work. 


To some, whose only idea of kindergarten is an incessant round 
of mat-weaving, sewing, modelling, and so on, the idea that a 
whole day is spent in kindergarten work will seem dreary indeed; 
but the actual difficulty is that the day is not long enough for 
all that might be done, and this regret is shared by the chil- 
dren. They are never unwilling to come to school after they 
have once found out what it really means, and, when whooping. 
cough or measles sets in, the battle at home is long and stormy 
before the child is calmed down to the thought of a few weeks’ 
absence from school. 

Let me try to describe what takes place in this room each day. 
Like all other schoolrooms, it is provided with a gallery; but the 
children are not asked to sit there for hours while the teacher 
pours into their unwilling minds all she considers indispensable 
to their education. The need for variety is recognized in dealing 
with these little people, and they are never required to sit still 
for many minutes ata stretch. A gallery lesson is followed by a 
march round the room. This march to music is greatly enjoyed 
by the children, and very marked indeed is the difference be- 
tween the marching and carriage of the little ones in the first 
week of school life and the bearing which they acquire later on. 

A short lesson may follow, on one of Froebel’s gifts, which may 
take the form of a game. By means of these gifts the child 
receives his first clear impressions of colour, form, and weight, 
of hardness and softness, of roughness and smoothness; and, 
though the names perhaps are not at once retained, yet the 
living ideas are there, and the labels will afterwards be much 
more easily attached. The little boy plays with his ball, handles 
his cube, his mind all the time insensibly being filled with im- 
pressions ; then he is asked to reproauce his toy in clay. This 
product may be worth very little as a copy, but is of infinite 
value as an educational influence upon the child. ‘ 

In front of the gallery, in the middle of the floor, tables are 
arranged, and around these are tiny arm-chairs, in front of which 
each child’s work is placed. This work bears, if possible, upon 
the talk of the week. By the “talk” is meant the object 
lesson. Should the lesson be upon the hen, for example, a week 
is taken to it, a different part of the subject being treated 
each day. This talk occupies about fifteen minutes, after which 
the children come down to the tables, where they immediately 
construct something bearing upon that talk. They may make 
a nest with threads which they have teased out in their first 
week at school, and eggs out of clay for the hen to sit upon, 
or they may cut out in paper a hen or chickens. 

Of the other tables in the room, one with a raised ledge round 
it is filled with empty thread reels, painted in bright colours, 
and round it a group of children are busy threading the painted 
ceels upon a string. During the first few weeks, when the colour 
red is being selected for prominence, only red reels are on this 
table ; when the colour blue is reached blue reels are introduced ; 
and so on, till the primary colours are represented, when the 
children begin to combine them. They copy from a chart—one 
red, two blue, three yellow, four white reels, etc. ; and in this 
way ideas of number are fixed in their minds, and, without any 
formal lesson upon counting, their progress in this respect is 
easily observed. They can be seen in the gallery counting 
quietly all sorts of things in the room, even to the number of 
visitors who arrive. 

Another table is filled with sand, which, for some of the little 
ones at least, is the nearest approach to the seaside which they 
have hitherto known. Sticks, stones, shells, paper boats prove, in 
the hands of the children, marvellously adaptable to the necessary 
furnishing of the little landscapes. Here the children are found, 
often without suggestion, following out the lines of the talk, 
making in the sand something which has attracted their atten- 
tion in the lesson. 

It is at those tables that one finds the ideas of the children 
taking shape, and it is just here that false impressions can be 
discovered and corrected. 

Every week each child takes home a small card (the cover of 
an old exercise book is quite suitable), upon which he has sew? 
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the main thing upon which the teacher has been talking all 
week ; and one frequently hears from the parents how he comes 
home with his little piece of workmanship, bursting with in- 
formation about the habits and structure of the animal he may 
have sewn, or with stories about it. In the words of Froebel 
himself we see the reason of all this: ‘‘A child never forgets 
what he does himself ; it becomes a part of himself.” Pestalozzi 
and Froebel differ in this respect. While Pestalozzi would make 
the child receptive, developing certain mental qualities, but 
chiefly memory, Froebel would educate all the powers of the 
child, thus advocating mental expansion. 

This thought also Froebel beautifully expresses in the follow- 
ing words: ‘* The child is in the universe as an integral part of 
the universe—a thought of God—a struggling expression of an 
inner divine law eagerly seeking an outlet, with points within 
feeling out for contact with the universe around.” The child 
does this by means of his senses, chiefly by doing and seeing, 
and the use of these outer senses must be accompanied by 
pleasure within. 

The last hour of each day is spent in singing songs bearing, it 
may be, upon the talk, or in games—the organized games of 
Froebel. On fine summer days these may take place in the play- 
ground. On Friday, this last hour is devoted to games even more 
informal, to fairy tales, or to small plays in which the children 
act little everyday scenes, such as a marriage, a call, going away 
by train, keeping shop, having a tea-party (with real tea and 
bread), and many others. Once a month they are allowed to 
bring from home any favourite toy, and to the uninitiated 
visitor the scene that day is better viewed from without than 
from within the room. 

It will be seen that little real fancy work is accomplished, and 
that while nothing is chosen because it is useful, yet no work 
which the child has done, and in which he has taken pride, is 
allowed to go unnoticed. He may take it home, or it may adorn 
some part of the room, but he is led to feel that his work is 
valued by some one. 


Thus the year spent in the kindergarten room becomes a year 


of preparation for the duties which follow in the course of the 
child’s school life. His teacher prepares and sets before him the 
right mental food ; and because it is the food suited to his ‘stage 
of development the child readily accepts and assimilates it. 

The teacher gets close to the children. They do not seek to 
hide themselves behind that barrier of reserve which, once 
established between teacher and child, is so difficult to pierce. 

For the last year or two it has been the habit when the 
children first come, and before any effort is made to teach them, 
to take them one by one, and, by means of pictures, objects, and 
toys, to question them about common things, and to ascertain, 
in some measure, the contents of their minds. This puts the 
teacher upon sure ground. It enables her to know just the stage 
which the average child may be expected to have reached, and 
thus both time and temper are saved at the outset. One finds 
out, too, whether the child is observant or the reverse, and 
wherein his strong points lie; and often the little one confides 
many a secret desire or possession, under the influence of some 
bright picture or the deep attention which his teacher gives to 
all he has to say. Most children, we all know, have plenty to 
say when we get the right side of them. 

To get the co-operation of the parents is half the battle. 
That room one afternoon saw between forty and fifty mothers 
(with about half as many babies) who had come, not to see their 
little ones dressed and in rows performing some song previously 
taught with infinite pains, but to see them sitting in their little 
chairs busy with their ordinary work. At such times the 
teacher gets closer to these hard-working mothers, and each 
helps the other. It is at such times that one finds out the secret 
of managing some of these little people, and, alas, finds out too 
the secret of their characters, for some of them can scarcely be 
said to have a fair chance in the battle of life. 

If this garden of children is needed anywhere, it is in the 
schools planted in the populous and squalid districts of our large 
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towns, for there live the flowers, which, more than any others, 
require to be tended, nourished, and developed. 

In answer to an inquiry into the amount of elementary work 
done in Germany by children of three, four, five, and six years 
of age, Dr. Gétze of Leipzig writes: ‘‘1 am pleased to give you 
the information you ask, though I expect it will be otherwise 
than you think, In Germany, the children do not go to school 
till they have passed the sixth year of age, and they are not 
expected to have any knowledge at all of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, or any other subject. Children younger than six do not 
go to school—only to kindergartens—and the teachers do not wish 
them to have any knowledge such as you ask for.” And another 
says: ‘It is forbidden by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
because the intellectual powers are still too feeble at this age.” 

3ut the kindergarten is not something which was made in Ger- 
many, and which is to be introduced here and slavishly copied in 
every detail. Many a teacher who despises kindergarten work, 
judging merely from what has come under her notice, may, in 
her methods of teaching, be a real kindergartener at heart ; and, 
on the other hand, many a teacher on whose time-table kinder- 
garten flourishes as one of the ‘‘subjects” to which due attention 
is paid, may in no sense whatever be training her pupils accord- 
ing to kindergarten principles. 

The kindergarten principles are those which underlie all true 
education, and, whether we recognize them or not, they are 
slowly but surely working a change in our ideas of what all true 
teaching means. Education, in Froebel’s view, is the application 
of the law of evolution, of the law of all life, to the training of 
human beings. 

RHYMING ALPHABET. 


In the accompanying rhyme, the words selected for association with the 
letters of the Alphabet are all names of concrete objects, and are thus capable 
of direct illustration. They are also—with the single exception of the ZEBRA 
—such objects as are familiar to very young children, both town and country, 
and will therefore at once suggest the intended word. 

The letter X always presents a difficulty, as it has no initial sound in the 
English language. The plan of assoc’ating it with such a word as AXE is, I 
believe, the best way out of this difficulty. Ww. R. 


A is an App e, so nice in a pie. 
B is a Bix, with its wings it can fly. 
C is a Cow, with a Ca.r by her side. 
D is a Donkey the boys love to ride. 
E is an ELEPHANT seen at a show. 
F is a Fippir, with strings and a bow. 
G is a Gun that will shoot with a bang. 
H is a Hat on the peg we can hang. 
| is an INKSTAND for holding the INK. 
J is a Jue of cold water to drink. 
K is a Krrr we must hold by the string. 
L is a Lerrer the postman will bring. 
M is a Mouvss slyly nibbling the cheese. 
N is a Nest which we found in the trees. 
O is an ORGAN we hear in the street. 
P is PLum-pupp1NG all children can eat. 
Q is our QUEEN, with a crown on her head, 
R is a Rappirt that lives in the shed. 
S is a So_prer and SarLor so gay. 
T is a TeA-por that stands on a TRay. 
U an Umpre.ta, will keep our clothes dry 
V is a VEIL on the face we can tie. 
W a Wartcu, tells the time, though so small. 
X is an Axe, which will make the tree fall. 
Y is a Yoke for the pails—to hold two. 
Z the striped Zepra, is seen at the Zoo. 
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THE FROEBEL UNION’S CER- 
TIFICATE. 


WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO GET IT, 


1. What it is.—The certificate of the Froebel Union is to the 
kincdergartener what the Hall-mark is to gold—namely, the best 
guarantee of genuineness and excellence in quality. The holder 
of the certificate is rightly regarded as a qualified practitioner 
in Froebelianism ; hence every infants’ mistress, whose aim is the 
possession of the best of good credentials, will not rest satisfied 
until she becomes the possessor of this special professional diploma, 

The certificates are of three classes, corresponding to three 
examinations known respectively as the Elementary and the 
Jligher Examinations, Parts I. and II. As 581 candidates 
presented themselves for the last examination, it is evident that 
there is no dearth of candidates; and as only 296 of these 
passed, it is just as plain that the examinations are not so 
easy as to be passed by anybody—a fact that considerably 
enhances the value of the diploma in the eyes of the fortunate 
possessor thereof. For the elementary examination, to which 
our remarks will more especially apply, there were 317 candidates 
at the last examination, of whom only 141 were successful in 
obtaining the coveted certificate. 

2. How to get it.Not every one may enter for the examina- 
tions of the Froebel Union. A certain level of proficiency must 
be attained before a would-be candidate is eligible for admission 
to the certificate examination. Hence the Union has prelim- 
inary eXaminations, the successful negotiation of which is a 
necessary prelude to admission to the certificate examination 
proper; but seeing that certificated teachers are exempt from 
these preliminary tests, as also are ex-pupil teachers who have 
passed the Queen’s Scholarship Examination in the first or 
second class, it will be superfluous for us to set out the par- 
ticulars concerning these preliminary canters, 

The Elementary Certificate, —The examination embraces papers 
in eight subjects, only six of which are compulsory, the remaining 
two being optional, but at the same time highly desirable, since a 
good pass in those two subjects of option entitles the successful 
student to a Certificate of Distinction. Below are set out in par 
allel columns the eight subjects, the two last being the optional 


Bulsje cts, 
Sunpseets OF EXAMINATION, 
1. Froebel and Pestalozzi: 5. Class Teaching. 
their lives, principles, 
and methods 
2. Nature Knowledge 6. Blackboard Drawing. 
%. Kindergarten Gifts and 7. Anowledye of Child Nature. 


Chen upations, 


4. Music and Singing 8. Practical Geometry. 


1. Frochel and Pestalozzi.—Of these two founders of the 
kimlergarten system a good knowledge is required with respect 
to (a) biography, (+) principles, (¢) methods. It is in (b) and 
( that most candidates fail The examiners complain that, 
“Of the principles and methods, however, only very little was 
known Even when accurate, the answers were very incom- 
plete and very short rhe student will therefore be wise to 
look well after the principles and methods, leaving the much 
more interesting and easy biographies to look practically after 
themselves. It is difficult to recommend any special books, 
there are so many good and suitable ones. If the student works 
in connection with a coach, a list of books will naturally be 
supplied by that functionary ; in addition, the syllabus that is 
supplied by the Union, upon receipt of threepence, contains an 


exhaustive list of books from which the student may easily 


be suited in respect to all subjects, Quick's Reformers (Long- 
mat 3s, Od.); Guimp’s Pestalozzi, translated by Russell 
(Sonnenschein, 6s.); /Zow Gertrude Teaches her Children (Son- 


nenschein, 3s. 6d.); Leonard and Gertrude (Isbister, 3s. 6d.); 
Education of Man (Arnold, 6s.) ; Bowen’s Froebel (Heinemann, 
6s.), are most reliable. In our opinion they are indispensable 
to the student who would do well in section 1. 

2. Nature Anowledye.—This section is divided into two sub- 
sections (a) and (4). Under (a) a number of plants and animals 
are named, with which the candidate is expected to be familiar, 
As to the plants—“ The candidate will be required to show a know. 
ledge of such characteristics only as may be seen by the natural 
eye.” In respect to animals—‘‘ The candidate will be required to 
show a knowledge of only the external characteristics and habits,” 

Under (b)—‘‘ Simple everyday physical facts,” such as ‘‘ those 
connected with the chief characteristics of air, water (and clouds, 
rain, snow, hail), freezing of water, boiling of water, steam, sun- 
light, reflection and refraction,” and simple laws of health, the 
knowledge being adapted to the conceptions of children under 
eight years of age. It is the former part of this section that 
confounds the candidate, the hygiene being well done, The 
books specially recommended by the Union under this section 
are: (a) Plants—Oliver’s Botany (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.) ; Youman’'s 
Culture of the Ubserving Powers (Paul, 2s. 6d.); Kitchener's 
A Year's Botany (Longmans, 5s.), all of which we can vouch for 
as good and useful for the purpose in hand. For animals, The 
Fi. st Book of Zoology (Paul, 5s.), will suffice. If the student 
can obtain access to Nelson’s Royal Portfolios, a study of these, 
handbook in hand, will not only give the facts required, but 
will also show what kind of knowledge is suitable to the chil- 
dren for whom the kindergertener is supposed to be competent 
to cater. This applies to both botany and zoology. 

With respect to ()), if the candidate will gothrough ‘‘ Section One” 
Physiography (Nelsons, 2s.), working all the experiments therein 
detailed, she will be able to meet the examiner with an easy 
mind so far as concerns this part of her work. For the hygiene, 
this book should be supplemented by Cortield’s Laws of Health 
(Longmans, Is. ). 

3. Gifts and Occupations.—In this subject the test is both 
oral and written, the subjects being set out as follows :— 

Girts, OccuUPATIONS, 
One to Four. Paper-Folding. 
Tablet-Laying. Paper-Cutting. 


Kindergarten Sewing. 
Modelling in Clay and 


Stick-Laying. Mat-Plaiting. in Sand. 
Beads, Preliminary Froebel Work in Water Col- 
Drawing. ours or Chalk. 


Three special occupations, announced two years previously, have 
to be worked out, the work to be shown up at the examination. 
In an appendix, useful hints are given as to the requirements in 
this section. The special occupations for 1899 are as follows:— 
(a) A series of twelve simple models in clay (such as children 
could themselves make), graduated in difficulty, and suitable for 
illustration of story, game, or object lesson. (b) Preliminary 
Froebel drawing on third-inch squares. (c) Paper - folding, 
twenty-four objects from the first and second ground forms 
(twelve folded on the diagonals, and the other twelve folded trans- 
versely). A story—not necessarily original—to be submitted in 
connection with and illustrated by any four of these objects. 
(d) Specimens of simple design in tablet-laying (using thin 
cardboard tablets pasted on paper). Paper-cutting and drawing, 
four of each, showing contrasts and combinations in each set. 
The three sets should not be too similar in design. [Candidates 
to do three sections—namely, (a), and any two of the sections 
(h), (¢), (d).] The complaint here is that sufficient intelligence 
not displayed in understanding the educational value of the gifts 
and occupations, so that too much care cannot be taken & 
grasp the connection between the gifts and occupations and the 
faculties they are intended to develop. 

4. Music and Singing.—Here also there is a theory and 


a practical examination, but ‘‘Candidates who present the 
elementary certificate and the first-grade staff notation certi 
ficate of the Tonic Sol-fa College,” and certificated teacher 
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who passed ‘‘fair” in music at their examinations, are not required 
Six kindergarten songs are 
to be memorized as a proof of practical skill, either notation 


to pass the examination in theory. 


being used. If, in addition, a test in sight singing and ear exer- 
cises is taken, additional marks may be obtained. As might 
be expected, there is not much weakness in this section, the 
examiners merely complaining that the ‘‘ meanings of common 
terms for expression, etc.,” are not well grasped. 
5. Class Teaching. 
(1.) To tell a story. 
(2.) To conduct a game, and give some simple gymnastic 


The requirements are :— 


lesson, 
(3.) To give a lesson. 

(1) The story need not be original ; and as ‘‘ the stories were 
fairly satisfactory, except when they were the candidate’s own 
invention—in which case they were generally failures,” the wise 
candidate will give her energies to the business of selection, 
leaving invention severely alone. 

2.) The games were unreal and forced, so that ‘‘there was 

ttle real play.” 

(3.) The candidate has to choose one subject from each of the 
following sections :— 

(a) Gifts and Occupations ; 
(b) Arithmetic, Reading, Singing, Writing, and Natural 
Objects : 
and to present notes thereon to the examiner, who will decide 
which of the two offered lessons is to be taken. 

Judging from the report, (a) is most unpopular; and lessons on 
(b) ave very poorly given, being ‘‘ indefinite in method, aim, or 
statement, and ill-proportioned to the time allowed.” Illustration 
was lacking both in point and in variety, so that the student 
should endeavour to show herself facile in illustration, both by 
means of the blackboard, and by the use of objects, pictures, etc. 

6. Blackboard Drawing.—{1) From memory ; (2) from nature 
objects and forms) ; (3) simple illustrations to lessons. 

The drawing is to be done in the presence of the examiner, on 
sheets of brown paper pinned on the blackboard. It should be 
done quickly, as in class; it should be simple in treatment, 
adapted to children, and similar to the best drawings of children. 
Water-colour drawing should be done with the brush, under 
similar conditions, and for the purpose of simple illustrations. 

lhe memory drawing seems to be the weakness here. Ac- 

ling to the examiner, ‘‘The memory drawing, animal 
tion, was exceedingly poor, and, in some cases, the form 
rawn could not be recognized.” 

i. Knowledye of Child Nature.—The simple elementary laws 
of mental science are required for this the first optional subject, 
the student being. requested to supplement her knowledge by 

al observation of child nature. To do this is not easy, 

ve were prepared to find the examiner moaning over medi- 
here. Nor were we mistaken. Sully’s Studies of Childhood 
(Longmans, 6s. 6d.) will be very useful in this connection. Men- 
tal S ce and Logie for Teachers (Nelsons, 2s. 6d.) may also be 
recommended ; but above all the candidate must use her eyes in her 
everyday communings with children, and reflect upon the know- 


ledge of child nature that may be gained from what she sees. 


8. Practical Geometry.—The knowledge required to satisfy 

tion is practically the same as is needed to pass in 

nd Grade Geometry (Geometrical Drawing Art) of the 

ind Art Department’s Syllabus, with special application to 

eviftsand occupations. As 120 passed out of 151 who presented 

ves for examination, this must be considered the most 

tory section of all. Spencer’s /nventional Geometry 

is and Norgate, 1s.) will be specially useful in this sub- 

ror the rest, any of the many good text-books on plane 
y may be safely used. 


omet 


Dat of Examination.—The elementary examination takes place 

luly. This year the dates are July 4th to the 8th inclusive. 
For the elementary certificate a fee of one and a half 
is charged. Candidates who fail to pass the examina- 


present themselves a second time for the fee of 
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one guinea. If the candidate fails in one subject only, the 
fee for re-examination in this one subject is half a guinea only. 

When to apply.—Application for permission to sit must 
be made to the Secretary, 4 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C., 
at the beginning of June. 

The syllabus, as we have stated, can be obtained, price three- 
pence, from the same address. The examination papers, list of 
certificate holders, and remarks of the examiners upon the work 
done in 1896, may be obtained for ninepence, 

In conclusion, we shall be happy to give any further infor- 
mation that may be desired, and also to provide a course of 
preparation for this examination in our tutorial section should 
a sufficient number of subscribers request us so to do. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
A FEW HINTS ON THE BEST MEANS OF 
INCULCATING KINDNESS TO ANIMALS IN AN 
INFANT SCHOOL. 

BY A HEADMISTRESS., 


1. Have a ‘Band of Mercy” connected with the school. En- 
rol as many members as possible, and let each child wear the 
badge of the band. Teach them to look upon it as a mark of 
distinction, and to be as chary of dishonouring their badge as a 
soldier is of dishonouring his Victoria Cross. 

2. Make ‘‘ kindyess to animals” the special aim in all lessons 
on animals. Try to get the children to see it from the highest 
point of view—‘‘A merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 
Show, too, that in self-interest it is better to treat an animal 
kindly than to ill-treat or neglect it (for example, a horse that is 
well fed, carefully sheltered, and thoroughly groomed, can do twice 
the work of a neglected animal, and lives to a much greater age), 

3. Bring the children into close contact with animals, and 
make them responsible for their well-being. There are many 
infant schools in London where a cat, a dog, a canary, a parrot, 
or pigeons are kept, and these are loved and cared for by the 
children, who learn from personal observation something of their 
habits and modes of life. 

4. Where it is not practicable to keep the animals named 

above, it has been found easy to keep goldfish, tadpoles, newts, 
and silkworms. These form the subjects of many interesting 
lessons during the year, and the children are always greatly 
interested in watching such creatures, and in supplying their 
wants. The gradual development of the frog, and the changes 
in the condition of the silkworm, tend to rouse in a child’s mind 
an interest in all dumb animals, a wonder and a reverence in 
their Cealings with them. 
5. As ‘evil is wrought by want of thought as well as by want 
of heart,” it is well to remind the children frequently that 
“cruelty to animals” consists not only in ill-treating them, but 
in neglecting to feed and shelter them, and to keep them clean. 
In this respect the harm done is often not wilful, but arises from 
ignorance of the proper treatment for certain animals. In this 
connection lessons may be given on the correct treatment of pet 
animals, as children in an infant school are not old enough to 
read up the subject for themselves. 

6. Teachers frequently find that children do not ill-treat pet 
animals, but rather those which we look upon as belonging to 
an inferior order of creation—for example, the earthworm, 
A lesson on the wonderful structure of this creature, and its 
peculiar adaptation to its mode of life, also the use of the worm 
to man, will go far to correct the impression in the minds of the 
children that it provides legitimate sport for them. 

7. In most schools the time-table provides for a recreation 
lesson on Friday afternoon. Once a month this might be de- 
voted to reading and discussing The Band of Mercy, the monthly 
halfpenny publication of the 8.P.C.A. The numbers might 
afterwards be given to children showing kindness to any dumb 
animal in distress, 
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MUSICAL GAME. 


KATIE’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY E. SHIRLEY-PARROTT. 





“THIS title may be varied at pleasure, and the play may be | 

| used to celebrate any .scholar’s birthday, the name being 
changed accordingly. The children who represent the flowers 
should be provided with real flowers, when obtainable; but if 


these cannot be had, with paper or artificial ones. 

Six children stand in front of the class, carrying respectively 
a rose, pink, lily, violet, fern, and pansy. A seventh child re- 
presents Mabel, and another Katie. 

The children in the clasa sing :— 


** Don't tell a single creature, 

Don’t whisper what we say ; 

You know our dear, sweet Katic,— 
Her birthday ‘tis to-day. 

A present we will give her, 
A bunch of summer flowers ; 

We hope that they will wish her 
A life of happy hours. 


* Mabel shall go to the garden, 

Choose out the flowers so gay, 

Bring them, with love, to Katie 
Upon this happy day. 

So run away, dear Mabel, 
Before the school bell rings, 

And pluck the sweetest posy 
That happy summer brings.” 


(Mabel goes to the flowers, and says :-—) 
Mabel.—1I am Mabel, and the children have sent me to ask the 
flowers to be a birthday present for Katie. Who will come ? 
The Rose.—1 will, Mabel. I am the Queen of the Garden. 
I'll come, for your posy will be nothing without me. 
(The rose steps out and advances to Mabel.) 





Mabel.—Thank you, dear Rose. Who else will join? 


katie’s Birthday. 
XS a. 








The Pink.—If Sister Rose joins, I will, for I love to make 
people happy. I'll come, with pleasure. 
Mabel.—That is kind of you, Pink. Who will come next? 
(The pink stands by the rose.) 
The Lily.—I am only a pale little flower, but I should like to 
be one of the party. Will you have me? 
Mabel.—Oh yes. Come and stand here. 
(The lily joins rose and pink.) 
The Violet.—If you will let me come, I will stand where no one 
will see me. ; 
Mabel.—Oh, we all love you, Violet ; you are so sweet. 
(The violet joins the others.) 
The Fern.—I will come, to keep all the flowers cool. 
Mabel.—Yes, do. 
(The fern joins the others.) 
The Pansy. —I bring pleasant thoughts, so you must have me too, 
Mabel.—Indeed we must. 
(The pansy joins the posy, and Mabel arranges the flowers.) 
The children sing :— 


** Go, then, sweet flowers, to Katie, 
For she is six to-day ; 

Wish her long hours of gladness, 
In school-time and in play. , 
(The flowers advance to Katie.) 

Please, Katie, take this posy ; 
Tis fresh with morning dew ; 

It comes to tell you, Katie, 

How much we all love you.” 


(Flowers join hands and dance round Katie to music. 
Repeat last verse.) 
Katie.—Thank you very much for your pretty present. | 
shall love the flowers, for your sake and their own. 


Music by A. J. Parrott. 
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INVENTIVENESS: HOW TO 
CULTIVATE IT. 


BY JEANIE MACKENZIE, 


Forme rly Headmistress, Stockwell Prac tising Kinde rgarten, 
Author of ** Prine rp sand Practice of Kind rgarten,” 


rhe child always begins by fixing his attention and observation ; he then 
proceeds to imitate, at first slavishly, but presently with more and more 
freedom, till at last invention comes, and he produces spontaneously.”— 
PesTaLozzi. 


“Though we cannot add to the quantity or variety of material, we can 
modify its form, and we can arrange it in new combinations. This making 
of new forms and combinations (rising from the merest imitation of models 
up to the most original inventions), this giving of definite expression to ideas 
and mental images, this rendering of the inner outer, is the great Froebelian 
doctrine of creativeness.”— Bow en. 


“Broadly speaking, Pestalozzis plan is one of observing and imitating; 
Froebel's, one of observing and inventing. To exercise the creative originating 
power of the child is Froebel's main object.”Bowen. 


“Kindergarten work is sadly mechanical and meaningless in the great 
majority of schools.”—H. Hotman, Esq., H.M.L, in 1897 Blue Book. 


Imrration.—The first step. 

. | *HE use of Froebel’s gifts and occupations has become general, 

so that now it would not be possible to find an infant school 
where they are not known. But have we yet arrived? I say 
no, emphatically no. In most cases we have but taken the first 
step, and it is the stagnation at that stage which makes such a 
report as the above possible. No one who has had experience in 
the use of the system will doubt the truth of Mr. Holman’s 
remark, So long as kindergarten work is restricted to imita- 
tion only, it must become mechanical and meaningless. 

But we are stirring from our lethargy, for in the 1898 Instruc- 
tions to Inspectors, we find that teachers are urged never to lose 
sight of the cultivation of inventiveness. The aim of this paper 
is to show how the originating faculty may be developed. 


STAGES IN THE PROCESS. 

Pestalozzi’s three stages were (1) strict imitation, (2) freer 
imitation, (3) spontaneous production. (In his practice he sel- 
dom got beyond | and 2.) I have found that four steps are 
Necessary 

1. Imitation, 

2. Memory work. 

3. New combinations of familiar elements. 

1. Invention, pure and simple, or creation, or design, accord- 
ing to the material in use and the special mental faculty to be 
trained. All three are parts of the creative instinct inherent in 
human nature and made so much of by Froebel. 

Infant school teachers will be mainly concerned with stages 
1, 2, and 3; 4 results from a wider experience and an accumula- 
tion of ideas not possible to the average six or seven years old 
ehlald, rhe use of the three available, will, however, entirely 
prevent mechanical and purposeless work. 


In order to make this article practical, I will apply my re- 


marks to one of the occupations. I have chosen mat-plaiting, 
lecause it is so frequently used with large classes, and the 
tendency to monotonous routine is so strong 


PRINctrLes OF CONSTRUCTION, 
\ rational study of the system shows that Froebel developed 
it according to detinite principles of construction. These were 
gested to him by his nature study, and his realization of the 
laws of all life and progress. The foundation of his work is the 


‘Connection of Contrasts” or the ‘* Reconciliation of Opposites.” 


The application of this law is a little different in each of the 
occupations, on account of the limitations of the various 
materials In mat-plaiting, it is combined with nember and 


colour, and results in the alternation of the strip over and under, 


snd the alternation of similar rows or groups of rows, 


First Stage.—Imitation. This may appeal to the eye by use 
of blackboard and teacher’s mat; to the ear by means of dicta. 
tion. In the earliest stages the two are combined. As soon ag 
the children have grasped the construction of the pattern, s0 
that they can make it independently, let them do so. Never 
help them a minute longer than necessary. 

We will suppose that in this way a class of fives have worked 
through numbers one to three—that is, the simple or first course, 
consisting of six patterns—1l and 1, 2 and 2, 2 and 1, 3 and 3, 
3 and 1, 3 and 2. 

Second Stage.—Memory work. The following exercises may 
be given :— 

(a) Ask the children to weave any pattern in which the numbers 
one and two are employed. 

(b) To weave a pattern to show twice or three times table. 

(c) To draw on the chequered slates a pattern suggested by 
class or teacher. 

N.B.—If the mat-plaiting has been properly taught, black. 
board illustrations will have been drawn with coloured chalks, 
siowing the effect of each strip as it is added. The children’s 
attention will also have been called to the use of numbers; to 
the difference produced according as one or other of the numbers 
is taken first ; to the forms obtained, and so on. 

Third Stage.—New combinations of familiar elements. Let 
the class co-operate in making the invention, and in selecting 
the numbers to be used. For example, take the numbers 2 and 
3. The three familiar patterns in which these numbers have 
occurred are the following :— 


(a) (b) (c) 


First Example. Now lead children to see that in the mat 
where two numbers are used, that is (c), by a different arrange- 
‘ 














(a) 2 and 2. 

ment of the rows, which so far have been in strict alternation, 4 
new pattern is produced, Arrange the rows in groups of three. 
First Group. Similar to first three rows of familiar pattern. 














()) 2 and 3. 


This gives the necessary starting-point in the ‘‘ known ”—namely, 
over 3 under 2, 














(c) 3 and 2. 
Second Group. The application of Froebel’s law of contrasts 
gives the notion over 2 under 3, which, carried out in rows (@) 
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and (c) of the second group, with the exact opposite for row (/), 


V use 
makes the design. 


licta- 

on as (d) First Invention. —Based on mat (c). 

n, 80 Point out that in the familiar patterns the essential element 

ever in the design was the contrast in the successive rows; here it is 
the contrast in the successive groups of rows. 
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nbers (d) FIRST INVENTION, 
Second Example. Using elements of mats (a) and (>). Beginning 

once more with the known, the first group will be over 2 and 

under 2, over 3 and under 3, over 2 and under 2, reproducing 

2 and the first row of (a) and of (b), 

have 


Let 
cting 


Second group will be simply the opposite of first group, each 
row beginning with under instead of over. 
Third group will be the same as the first. 


mat (e) Seconp Invention. —Based on mats (a) and (h). 


ange: Third Evample. Using elements of mats (a) and ()). 





\VCW\N \ . S .». 1st row of a. 
WN \ S 


... 1st row of b. 
+». 1st row of a, 
ae row of a, 
...2nd row of b. 


... 2nd row of a, 
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(e) SEVOND INVENTION, 

First Group. Again thinking of contrasts, let us take the inner 
of mat (¢) to be the outer row of mat (y°); we will thus begin 
the first row of mat (5) instead of mat (a), as in the previous 
tion, The starting-point is still familiar, over 3 under 3, 

2 under 2, over 3 under 3. 
Group. Having decided the starting-point, the progres- 
ording to the plan already explained, is perfectly simple. 


(f) Tutrp Invention. — Based on mats (a) and (5). 
Covrartison of Second and Third Invention. 
The dominating form of the second is that in the right hand 
composed of three oblongs, the middle one being half as 
gain as the others. The corresponding form of the third 
middle oblong shorter than the other two, so that the 
is a self-contained form. Other comparisons may be 
(, and the children, through their own observations, 
lize the numerous changes produced by the simple ex- 
lise d. 
Example. Using elements of mats (a) and (0). 
entions two and three, the first group of each is composed 


t row of mat (a) and of mat (b), and the second group of 


the second rows of these mats. This suggests another change 
namely, to use both first and second rows in the first group, se 
that beginning with first row of (a) we go on to second row 





... lst row of } 
... 1st row of a, 


... 1st row of b. 








(f) TUInD INVENTION, 
of (b), and finishing as before by repetition of first row, we get 
the first yroup for the fourth invention. The second group is ob 
tained on the principle now familiar, by placing strips under 
where they have been over, and vice versa. 


(y) Fourtu Invention.—Based on mats (a) and (/). 


Fifth Example. Still another variation can be made by using 


i 





«.. Ist row of « 
+. 2nd row of } 
-.. 1st row of a 
...2nd row of a 
... 1st row of >} 


...2nd row of a 








(g) FOURTH INVENTION. 


the first row of (>), and the second row of (a), and proceeding as 
before. 


(hk) Firrn Inventron.—Based on mats (a) and (5). 


A comparison of the last four inventions shows that the 
second and fourth contain similar forms. In the second they 





... Ist row of b. 
... 2nd row of a. 
++. 1st row of b. 
+». 2nd row of b 
+». 1st row of a. 


... 2nd row of b 








(A) FIFTH INVENTION, 


are seen one under the other, in the fourth they are alternate. 
Inventions three and five are related in the same manner. 

Teachers who are on the look out for an interesting and 
educative occupation cannot do better than try this develop 
ment of mat-plaiting. It is adapted for a well-trained class 
of fives or an average class of sixes, provided that they have 
previously done the simple course. Remember that the aim is 
not only the production of an invention, but more particularly, 
that the children may get an insight into the laws of construc 
tion and invention in their special application to the mats, and 
so gain the POWER OF INVENTING, 
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SurrapLe MATERIALS. Five-inch mats with nineor eleven strips 
are the best, as they are quite sufficient to show the design, but 
do not take long to work up. The children will be anxious to see 
the effect, and, tine work being unnecessary, there is no need for 
them to spend their time at it. 

The possibilities of the subject are by no means exhausted, 
hut the examples given must suffice. The patterns can be pro- 
duced by the teacher and class working together, the teacher 
having to give hints as to suggestions for development. 


READING FOR INFANTS. 


BY MKS. E. MORTIMER, 


Late Lecturer on Kindergarten at the Home and Colonial 
Training College. 


) EADING is regarded as one of the most difficult subjects to 
| teach in the infants’ school. If it is not so very difficult, 
yet it necessarily takes so long to gain the desired end that one 
is apt to look upon it as a most diflicult task. How glad a 
teacher is, when admitting a new child, to discover he can read ! 
llow sad a teacher is, who has charge of Standard L., to have 
children in her class who do not even know their letters! And 
how thankful she is when they have managed to master the 
first steps in reading, and are able to join the rest of the class 
in the ordinary lesson ! 

There are several different methods of teaching reading, all 
equally successful in the hands of earnest teachers. Even with 
a poor method a capable and energetic teacher obtains good re- 
sults, but these results are secured at the expense of the teacher's 
nervous and physical energy. 

The following method may prove useful to those teachers who 
have not devoted special attention to this subject, or followed 
any systematic course. If they follow these suggestions, they 
will interest the children in the reading lesson, thus securing a 
sure means to success, and at the same time teaching them to speak 
clearly and enunciate accurately, Consequently, when the time 
comes for them to read from books, there will be no trouble to 
get the words properly and clearly pronounced. It also amply 
provides for ‘“‘ word building,” one of the necessaries of the 
infant school curriculum. 

Every teacher will be thankful for a method by means of which 
the first elements of reading can be taught pleasantly, thoroughly, 
and quickly. And if these first elements are mastered in the 
way that is intended, teachers will certainly agree that it is 
** reading made easy ‘ 

rhe tirst difficulty that meets one in teaching reading is getting 
the children to distinguish the letters and to name them. It is 
of no use for them to be able simply to say the names of the 
in fact, it is fur better not to keep to the 
ordinary alphabetical arrangement. 

It is best to teach the letters thus :— 

(a) The straight-lined letters—I TLXVHNAKYZFEMW 

(+) The curved-lined letters—O C S. 

(c) Combined straight and curved lined letters -U J DPBRGQ. 

(¢) The small letters. 


twenty-six letters ; 


rhe letters can be taught entirely by means of the kinder 
garten gifts, and the children in this way learn the shapes more 
thoroughly, for they not only see them, but actually make them 
line by line, noting and describing each line as it is placed. 

An example of a lesson will explain more clearly the good to 
be derived from this method of teaching the alphabet. Some 
teachers may think time is wasted in giving out and collecting 
the materials, but the time used in this way is doubly, ay, 
trebly, gained in the amount of work fed in the children’s minds, 
All teachers know how often they have to repeat the same lesson 
When the children make the letters there 
is not nearly the same amount of repetition required, 


and the same letter 


Example of a lesson on letter H. 


TEACHER. 


The teacher to have Gift VIII. (box of sticks), letter card, box 
of loose letters, blackboard, etc. 

The teacher to pass three sticks to each child, one stick a little 
shorter than the other two, which should be of equal length. 

The teacher to take up one of her long sticks and ask the chil. 
dren to do the same. Ask what it is, and where they have seen 
anything like it. Now hold it upright between your finger and 
thumb; place it on the desk, making an upright line. What 
have you made? An upright line. Now take up the other long 
stick. What have I done with mine? Yes; placed it on the 
table, a little way from the other. Can you do the same with 
yours? How many sticks have you placed on your desk? What 
do they look like? Yes; like two posts. How many sticks 
have you left? Let me see you hold it up. If you put it by the 
side of the others, what do you notice? Yes; it is shorter. See 
what I am going to do with mine. How am I holding it! 
Well, hold yours in the same way. Now watch me. Where 
have I put it? Yes; between the other two lines. You shall 
place yours just the same way. Be very careful that one end 
of it touches one of the upright lines, and then let the other end 
touch the other one. Susie says her second stick is too far away. 
What must she do? Yes; move it close enough to touch. Can 
any one tell me which part of the upright stick the small one 
touches? Yes; quite the middle of it. Now I must see who 
has placed the lines exactly like mine. Yes; they are nearly all 
right. One little boy has placed his so. (Teacher to place one on 
the table the same way—|/, for all to see.) Is that right? Come, 
Mary, and show me which stick is wrong; now put it right. 
Now, Tommy, put yours right. Another little girl has her 
sticks like this—fq. Is that right? Well, I think Tommy will 
come and show us where it is wrong, and then put it righe. 

I think we have all our sticks right now. How many sticks 
have you? How have you placed them? Qnite right; two 
upright lines, and one going across the middle between the two. 

Now look at this card (teacher pointing to letter card). Who 
can find me something on it like what we have made? Quite 
right. How many lines are there? What kinds are they ? 

Do you know what I have here? Yes; a box full of letters. 
I am going to put them out on the table. Now, Harry, come 
and pick out one that is like the letter on the card, and like the 
one you have made, Is that right (holding it up to the class)! 
Would you like to know its name? Well, look at my mouth 
while I say it. Now say it after me. How many lines in letter 
H? What kind of lines? 

After several children have picked out the letter, and some 
have made it on the blackboard, the teacher should proceed thus: 
Hold up your sticks in your left hands. Now let me see you 
make letter H again. After correcting mistakes by comparing 
with the teacher’s, the letter card, and having the letter picked 
up, the children should make the letter on their slates (this, of 
course, might follow in the writing lesson). Now, how many of 
you remember the name of this letter ? 

All the straight-lined letters can thus be taught. For the 
letters containing curved lines Gift IX. (rings and half rings) 
may be used, and for the letters containing straight and curved 
lines Gifts VIII. and LX. combined. 

The small letters should be taught after the large ones, and 
each connected with its corresponding capital. 

Having mastered the alphabet, the children should then pro 
ceed to learn the sounds, or, more properly, the powers of the 
consonants, 

To teach these it is best to have the picture of some familiar 
objects. For example, take letter B. The teacher should show 4 
picture of a bat, a box, a bee, ete. 

Let us take the bat. Ask what it is. Let the children say 
‘* hat” several times, after the teacher, each time looking at the 
picture, the teacher insisting on clear enunciation. The teacher 
should then get the children to look at her mouth while she says 
the word. The teacher to say it very slowly several times, 
gradually separating the B from the rest of the word. When 
the children can imitate the teacher correctly, the letter should 
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be written on the blackboard, and the children should be asked 
its name. Let them be told that when they say “bat” they make 
the sound of B at the beginning. Ask the children what they 


can think about when they want to remember the sound of B.. 


Yes; the word bat. 

Now tell me what letters these are? The teacher should have 
a, e, i, 0, u, printed on the blackboard. Now, if we put B before 
the a, do you think you could read it? Yes; make the sound of 
B as you did in bat, and join it toa. B—a: Ba. 

Now make the sound of B and join it to e. 

In the same way the other vowels should be introduced. 

The teacher must be very careful to guard against the sound 
of B getting prolonged into “ber.” How frequently one hears 
the children repeating ber—a: ba. She must insist on the clos- 
ing of the lips, and the mere explosive force before each vowel. 

The letters may be again printed by the children on their 
slates, or made with sticks (in writing or kindergarten lessons), 
when they should be required to give the names and sounds. 
They should also repeat several words beginning with the sound ; 
for example, bat, box, bell, ball, bun, bed, bit, ete. The powers 
of all the consonants should be taught in this way. 





MUSIC AND SINGING IN 
INFANT SCHOOLS. 


BY ONE OF H.M. INSPECTORS, 


i ae influence of music upon children in general, -and 

upon infants in particular, cannot have escaped the 
notice of even a casual observer of child-life. The thoughtful 
teacher finds the singing and music lesson to be a powerful 
agent of refinement and culture, and an effective disciplinary aid, 
us well as a ready means of providing recreation, and of adding 
brightness and pleasure to school-life. 

But, unfortunately, the teaching of music is often not fully 
effective, nor is its potency appreciated by ‘the many teachers 
who are content to treat the subject in a perfunctory, weari- 
some manner, with an eye to the government grant rather 
than to the educational and moral result. 

Experience has proved that success in the teaching of music 
depends much upon the teacher, and very little upon the 
hildren, Not unfrequently have the music and singing of a 
school been completely transformed by the advent of a new 
teacher. Loud, coarse voices have been quickly replaced by 
wit, pure tones, and dull ears have been gradually cultivated 
so as to appreciate and distinguish musical sounds. Strange 
is it, though true, that the best results are not always obtained 
by teachers who are expert musicians. The greatest success is 
generally achieved by the careful teacher who attends to details, 
ind who by careful preparation and study of method more than 

overs the ground lost by some lack of natural ability. 

There are many who urge ‘ locality” as an excuse for bad 
singing, but this argument is not supported by facts. True, 
the climatic and other conditions of certain localities are more 
favourable to musical ability than others; but the loud, harsh 
singing frequently heard in schools is solely due to a lack of 
determination on the part of the teacher to banish such une 
pleasant and harmful coarseness of voice. It may be remarked 
that over and over again has the character of the singing 
‘een wholly changed by a short lesson on tone-production at 
my Visits of inspection. The quality of tone has in a quarter 
ofan hour been so changed that the teachers themselves could 
hardly believe the same children to be singing. Such a change, 
however, is as temporary in its duration as it was speedy in 
complishment. The improvement can only be maintained 
*y constant and continuous attention to bodily posture; to 
the proper use of the voice registers; to the action of the 


“PS, tongue, teeth, and palate in pure enunciation and clear 
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articulation ; to economy of breath. Nor should the deter- 
mination to check loud, coarse singing of songs or exercises be 
ever relaxed. 

In order to secure the best results, music teaching must 
begin early, when the ear and the voice are most susceptible to 
training; and the lessons should be regular, not spasmodic. 
The ear and the voice require constant practice—hence the ad- 
vantage of a short daily lesson of five or ten minutes over less 
frequent though longer ones. A few minutes at assembly and 
dismissal, which are frequently wasted, may be most advan- 
tageously employed in giving a little ear and voice training. 
It is on the judicious distribution of time, rather than on the 
amount of time given, that success depends. 

In the infant school music and singing require. the most 
careful treatment, for it is there that the seeds of future 
success or failure are implanted. That, in many infant schools, 
the tender vocal organs are being irreparably injured by loud 
singing, and quick ears made dull, are facts much to be 
deplored. Pattern singing has to be largely adopted, and 
loud, harsh, cutting tones should never be used in the presence 
of little children, who quickly, though unconsciously, pick up 
the tones and gestures of their teachers. The ear in childhood 
develops so rapidly that impressions are readily received, and 
habits formed, which it is difficult to eradicate in after years. 
The child who habitually hears gentle, musical accents is less 
likely to grow up with a dissonant voice than one who is gener- 
ally addressed in harsh, repellent tones. 

Musical drill and marching exercises to a musical accom 
paniment are of much service in training the ear to note 
rhythm—a point much neglected, but of considerable importance 
in a musical education. The practice of requiring the children 
to sing the airs for musical drill and physical exercises while 
performing the movements is much too exhausting in effect, 
and should be condemned. Where no suitable instrument is 
provided, one class may sing while the others do the move 
ments, each class taking its turn in providing the musical 
accompaniment. 

The grouping of classes for singing needs attention, and the 
least successful schools are, as a rule, those in which large 
divisions are taught together. The music lesson affords un 
usual opportunities for the lazy and unmusical child to neglect 
his work, so that in a very large class only a small proportion 
of the children may fully profit by the teaching. In smaller 
classes the teacher is able to attend to those details which 
ultimately produce good results, and, in addition, a feeling of 
independence on the part of the scholars is fostered. 

In almost every class of little children will be found some 
who cannot sing with the others, but grunt out a series of 
low, ciscordant sounds. These children have a defective ear, 
and their infirmity should on no account be made the sub- 
ject for ridicule. They should be silenced, and encouraged to 
listen carefully to the others. By arranging them in a row in 
front of the class, or by placing them individually between 
good singers, it will be found that careful listening will enable 
them to gradually join their fellows and sing in tune. On no 
account should they be allowed to spoil the singing of songs 
and exercises by providing a ‘‘droning accompaniment,” such 
as is too frequently heard in schools where careless teaching 
obtains, 

Ear-training should certainly not be neglected in the infant 
school. The imitative faculty of little children should be de 
veloped daily by means of imitation exercises in time and 
tune, separate and in combination. The imitation of musical 
phrases requires concentration of mind, and to cultivate habits 
of attention is one of the first duties of an infant-school teacher. 
Failure to imitate musical phrases is often due to defective 
discipline, not to incapacity—the mind is not trained to listen 
through the ear. 

The children should be tested in small groups, so as to de- 
tect dull ears. In large classes the exercises are often sung 
by not more than a third of the children, This is sometimes 
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the resuli of weak discipline, but more often it is due to a 
want of interest consequent upon the exercises not appealing 
to all sections of the class. Easier phrases should be given to 
dull ears, and the sharp ones should be stimulated by more 
difficult exercises. 

The first lesson on ear-training should enable the children 
to imitate and tell high and low, soft and loud, long and short 
sounds, The teacher will, of course, adopt various methods of 
doing this, taking care to secure repetition without monotony, 
recapitulation through” variety of treatment. The following 
method has proved itself successful 

1. The exercises are patterned and then tnitated, using 
the sol-fa syllables first from the modulator, then 
from the hand-signs, the teacher noting that all 
except the silenced ‘‘ grunters” are imitating in a 
soft, pure tone, 

2. The same exercise patterned and imitated to aa, the 
teacher taking care to check any superfluous use 
of breath. 

3. The same exercise repeated to koo, pure production 
of the vowel sound and clear articulation of the 
consonant being insisted on, 

4. The same exercises repeated in two or three different 
keys lhe frequent change of keynote in all exer- 
cises is of the utmost unportance, because by it 
the ear is trained to tonic relation. The unsatis- 
factory results of ear-training in senior schools 
ure generally due to neglect of this fundamental 
prim iple 

Gradually the children should be trained to imitate rhythmic 
and melodie phrases—that is, the phrases should be tuneful and 
sung in time, Such exercises are much enjoyed by children, 
whose ears are thereby trained simultaneously to time and tune. 
Exercises similar to the following are habitually sung by the 
writer, sometimes to (aa, and sometimes to sol-fa syllables, and 


these the infants imitate with evident delight :— 


we J, Vo. 9. 

key F ‘7 mmid :— | {|mam: |s.s:a | 
Vo. t. Vo. 2. 

nev D. {fa statis :- |] {{m crdis.t:m || 
Vo. 1. No. 2 


wey G@. {|mif:s.s8/1 cs | \\a : 8, 1828 | 


Vo. t No. 2. 

ney BD. || :d! s.1|s !— t= | {|m.f:m.r sam! s i- t= | 
Ve. I. No. 2 

wer. (faasaain s= ff {]ayasaaia ca | 
Ne. 1, No. 2 


wv A. {la ca caja :-:- || {la :aasa.aja :- :- | 


I 

The writer has always discouraged the introduction of the 
time nofation to the infant classes, but has advocated the prac 
tice of training the ear to the conception of rhythm. The usual 
method of teaching (ime through its notation is unsound ; the 
conce plion of the thing should precede its re prese niation, 

rhe ear requires to be trained to appreciate the regular pulsa- 
tions or beats in music, and infants must first be taught to 
discover what regularity of beat really is. This can be done 
in several ways, but a simple method is to train the children to 
clap hands at regular intervals, first while the teacher counts, 
say, one to twenty with strict regularity. The exereise is again 
performed without counting aloud, the children perhaps count- 
ing silently, or the teacher beating time with a pointer. Similar 
exercises are then given in slow and quick time alternately, 
strict regularity of beat in each rate of movement being main- 
tained Chis will require care, for the natural tendency of chil 
dren and adults is to hasten the beat, whether it be in marching, 
clapping hands, or any such regular exercises. When the idea 


of regularity of beat has been grasped, then the varyinz natu 
of the pulses or accents may be introduced in a similar manner 
The children are trained to clap alternately with a loud and sop 
clap, the regularity of the beat being maintained. They may be 
required to clap five or any number of pairs with and without 
the teacher counting aloud, and in this way the different arrany 
ment of the accents in three-pulse and four-pulse measures may 
be taken. It is hardly necessary to point out that the teaching 
of music, like most other subjects, can be employed as an aid ty 
the teaching of number and counting. 

Another useful and interesting exercise is that in which the 
children sing /ah, doh, etc., on monotone, loudly and softly, as 
indicated by the pointer’s beat—a loud sound when the pointe: 
goes down, a soft one for its upward motion. In this way loud 
and soft sounds may be intermixed, so as to illustrate the com 
mon kinds of time. Continued tones may be taught by requiring 
the children to hold on doh, ete., from down-beat to down-beat, 
up-beat to up-beat, and so on. 

Next comes the exercise in which the children sing to /aa, or 
to words, a well-known tune, to the beating of the pointer—a 
loud sound to the down beat, and a soft one to the up-beat 
The same tune may with advantage be sung at different rates 
in succession, the proper accent being observed as well as th 
regularity of beat at each rate of movement. 

The training of the ear to time and tune is so important, and 
generally so much neglected in schools, that this branch of 
musical education has been treated in great detail. When thy 
ear is well trained, somewhat on the lines here indicated, tly 
difficulties of modulator exercises vanish, and a well-trained ea 
rebels against harshness of voice. : 

It will, therefore, be only necessary to remark briefly on th 
defects which generally characterize modulator work in infant 
schools. The most common error, and a fatal one, is that of 
giving modulator exercises in which the dod is generally at o 
near the same pitch. The pitch to which teachers in infant 
schools seem most partial is about the D below the treble staff 
and the whole of the year is in many cases spent in singing doh 
me, soh, doh', in this key, with very little variety in the orde: 
of their succession. This may be cited as the way not to d 
it, unless the object be to weary the children and enconrage a 
distaste for music. Educationally and musically, such teaching 
is worse than valueless ; and when a stranger sounds G or A for 
a keynote, the children are unable to sing the given doh at tle 
first attempt. When this initial difficulty is overcome, if me b 
pointed to, the children will almost unanimously sing a sound 
below the doh—a sound somewhat approximating the pitch at 
which they have sung me during the year. The same childre 
will at once say that they should sing upward to me, but a 
further trial will result in descent. Until the ascent from dob 
to me has been patterned, the children are usually unable to 
correct not their own error but that of their teacher. A de 
termined effort should therefore be made to overcome this 
common and harmful practice, by which the fundamental prin 
ciple of tonic relation is violated and musical progress retarded. 

Modulator exercises should not be too lengthy. A short 
exercise, say in key G, may be followed by one in key E?, whieh 
again may be followed by one in A?. It will be often adven- 
tageous to take the same exercise in different keys in succession 
Care should be taken that the exercises do not take the voices 
beyond the ordinary range of infants, and, to prevent this 
teachers are urged to make themselves more proficient in pitch 
ing keys, both with the help of an instrument and without 
Careless indifference to this very important matter is quite 
common, and it calls for strong censure, for much bad singing 
may be traced to this negligence. It should be borne in mind 
that low sounds are often sung more coarsely than high ones 
and that infant voices may be injured by the constant singing 
of low sounds. The compass of infants’ voices may generally bx 
taken as from C to D! or E', but the tones below F should be 
very carefully produced. Teachers will do well to insist upo? 


tones below F or G being sung softly, and with as little breath 
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as possible, and to largely use the tones between F and D', with 
occasional departures below and above these limits. In many 
infant schools where the voices are nicely trained the children 
readily sing up to F' with little exertion and no physical injury. 

Modulator exercises would be more interesting if they com- 
bined time and tune. When only the doh chord is attempted 
this can easily be done, and the children will find much greater 
pleasure in singing exercises which are tuneful. 

A reminder is necessary that the doh chord specified by the 
Code includes the constituents of that chord in the several keys, 
so lony as the range of infant voices is not exceeded. If the 
central column of the modulator be considered, the soh, may be 
used in keys F and G; the soh, and me, in keys AD, A, and B? ; 
and in key C, the exercises may include the notes from doh to 
me. 

Infants have little sustaining power of voice, and their music 
should therefore be sung softly, lightly, and quickly. Soft 
singing should be cultivated from the beginning, and an effort 
made to correct all rough, throaty, and nasal tone. Little 
children, especially girls, have a tendency to almost close the 
top of the throat, and so produce a thin sound, piercing and 
unpleasant. This is most often the case where much simul- 
taneous reading and repetition are practised on a rather low 
tone and in too loud a voice. These thin sounds are most pro- 
nounced below G. 

To remedy or prevent this, short voice exercises should be 
given daily. It will be found that the soft singing of scale 
exercises, ascending and descending to aa and 00, in keys D, I), 
K, and F, will be of much service. The efficiency cf these exer- 
cises depends upon the following :— 

1. That the tone is soft, and that each sound’is not long and 
sustained, 

2. That attention is paid to breathing and breathing-places. 

3. That aa and oo are properly sounded. The aa must be pure 
and open as in father, and the oo not allowed to become of or au. 

4. That the exercises are of short duration. 

The syllable koo may frequently be used in this scale practice 
as well as in imitation exercises, 

In conclusion, it may be well to state that the habitually flat 
singing which prevails is not a necessary evil of school singing. 
Occasional loss of pitch may be expected, but it should be un- 
derstood that infants taught on the lines here suggested are able 


to sing without flattening 


g, under all ordinary circumstances, 


LINKS. 


BY 8. B. FLEAR. 





“ Merrily, merrily, let us make a ring.” 


| words, so often on the lips of infant-school teachers 

and children in their games, might fitly be used as a 
motto by all educators. Is not the making of a ring the aim 
of all teaching? It is an axiom that all isolated knowledge is 
useless, and that only as it is linked and associated with what 
is already in the mind can any new matter be assimilated, 
The greater part of a teacher’s work, therefore, consists in 
finding Jinks wherewith to bind into one circle of thouylt 
all the varied material with which he is filling the children’s 
mind 

How this can be done in the infant school is often a puzzling 
problem, the best solution to which appears to lie in taking a 
weekly story and making that the centre of the week’s work, 
‘round which other lessons may be linked. 

Child en love stories, if well told, and when once a story has 
really caught their interest, they show an insatiable curiosity 
© details which is often decidedly embarrassing to the 
story-teller 

But t 
the su} 


about ¢ 


8 very curiosity is what a teacher longs to arouse in 
ts of her lessons. Why then should she not seize 
L. XIX, 


this means, and, by introducing into the weekly story the 
subjects of all the important lessons of the week, link them 
in the children’s minds with what has before delighted them ? 

This method is also obviously useful in fixing information 
in the memory by means of association, and in the opportunity 
it affords for variety of recapitulation. 

The following story, and brief notes of some typical lessons 
linked around it, may serve to show how this scheme might be 


carried out :— 
STORY. 
THANKSGIVINGS. 

In an old-fashioned house in a village lived three children 
with their mother. The eldest, Fred, was a merry, curly 
headed boy of ten, full of mischief and good-humour. The 
other two children, Betty and Jim, were six-year-old twins 
who did everything together. Betty always originated splen- 
did games to play and things to do, but she would never carry 
them out without Jim, because he was so strong and sensible. 

The children lived very much alone, and had very few special 
treats, There were just three things, however, every year, to 
which they eagerly looked forward--the tea and romp in 
his garden to which the dear old rector invited all the vil- 
lage children once in the summer; the Christmas tree ; and, 
perhaps best of all, the Harvest Thanksgiving Service. Then 
the little church looked gay with flowers and fruit. Fred said 
it made one think more of the flowers and fruit when God 
really liked them in His own house; and Betty wondered if 
they were proud to be there. Then, too, in the afternoon they 
sang special hymns, and the rector spoke to the children. 

The day when my story begins was Thanksgiving Day itself. 
Fred had brought a beautiful plant that mother had given 
him, and the twins a basket of pears. 

First they could not listen, they were so interested in looking 
round ; but soon the rector’s words caught their attention. He 
was telling them again why the flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
were there—to say, ‘Thank you”—then about the hospital 
where the things were to be sent. Suddenly he began to talk 
about the children’s gifts, and said he wondered how many 
were really their gifts, and had cost them any sacrifice. 

Fred’s face flushed as he remembered that he had only 
brought something from mother; and the three children were 
very silent going home. That night, as they walked round the 
garden together, they decided that next year they would take 
something really their own, During the winter they saved 
pennies to buy seeds. Fred meant to grow sunflowers in his 
garden, because he thought the sick people would like their 
brightness; the twins clubbed together so that they might 
grow wheat, and when it was ripe, have it ground, and make 
it into a lovely loaf. Spring came, and the seeds were sown, 
watered, watched, and tended, and all went well. Fred’s sun- 
flowers grew into handsome plants, and he often pictured how 
beautiful they would look in the church. 

Meanwhile the twins’ wheat sprang up, grew, and ripened, 
was cut down with Fred’s big pocket-knife, and carried by de 
grees to the toolhouse in Jim’s wheelbarrow. With consicer- 
able labour, and much help from Fred, the grains were rubbed 
out and sifted from the husks. Then came the greatest difficulty 
of all—how could it be ground? The twins made many attempts 
to grind it themselves between stones, but were obliged to give 
up. At last, in despair, they went in a procession to the miller 
and told him all about the Thanksgiving loaf they wanted to 
make, and to their great joy he promised to grind the flour for 
them. 

Saturday morning came, and mother was obliged to go to 
London to stay till Monday, so cook helped the children to 
turn their flour into a fine big loaf; she even let them help to 
look after the baking, so that when it was done, the children 
really felt that it was quite their own. 

After dinner they started in triumph to take their things 
to the church. As they were going, Betty noticed a little girl 
sitting on a doorstep crying. ~On asking what was the matter, 
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they learned that her mother was ill and could not work, and 


that she was dreadfully hungry. 

What was to be done? If only mother had been at home. 
But if the poor child were really hungry, how could she wait 
until Monday for food? It seemed almost more than they could 
do, but at last Betty caught hold of their own loaf, and thrust- 
ing it into the little one’s hands, ran quickly away, that her own 
tears might not be seen. 

Next day the children went as usual to church. Fred’s sun- 
flowers looked lovely, and whenever the twins felt sad that 
their loaf was not there, they thought of the little girl's joy, 
and tried not to mind 

On Monday, when they told mother all about it, she said she 
was sure God would rather have the loaf used as it was even 
than have it in church ; for what better way is there of showing 
how glad we are of anything than by sharing our gift with 


others who have nothing ? 


BUILDING LESSON-—GIFT V. 
A CHURCH. 

HEADS. MATTER, 
Introduction. 


METHOD, 
Thechildren went Chat about story, and ask 
to a Thanksgiving where and why they went. 


Service at church, 


Fie, 2. 


HEADS. 
Subject 
matter. 


Material of 
churches. 


Object built. 


Interior. 


TEACHER. 


MATTER. 
Boxes opened. 


Chure 


hes 


are 


generally made of 


stone, but 
times of brick. 


some- 


Thestone is hewn 


from the rocks. 


Inside the church 


are altar, choir, 


pulpit, 


benches. 


font, 


and 


METHOD, 

Tell children they are 
going to build a church like 
the one in the story. 

Let boxes be opened to- 
gether, in time to a musica! 
rhyme. 

Ask children of what the 
church they go to is made. 
Say that this was made of 
stone. Show piece of stone, 
and draw pickaxe on black- 
board. (Fic. 1.) 

Tell how stone is brought. 
Speak of the children’s pride 
in their church, and how 
beautiful they thought it 

Let the church be built 
step by step with teacher 
(Fie. 2.) 

Imagine the twins going 
into the church for the ser 
vice. Describe what they 
saw, and how each thing 
was decorated. 
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HEADS, 
Conclusion. 


HEADS, 
Introduction. 


Subject 
matter. 
Name, 


Colour. 


Height. 


Summary. 


MATTER, 
Singing of hymn, 
and putting away 
of bricks, 


7 
METHOD. 

Help children to feel need 
of thanking for good gifts, 
and let them sing one verse 
of a harvest hymn. 


BABIES’ NATURE LESSON. 


SUNFLOWER, 


MATTER, 

Freddie brought 
some sunflowers to 
the Thanksgiving. 

The sunflower 
gets its name from 
its likeness to the 
sun, and from its 
habit of turning 
towards it. 

It is yellow out- 
side and brown in 
the middle. 


Very tall—from 
four feet to five 
feet high. 


Stalked and 
rough. 


The buds are 
covered with green 
leaves to protect 
them, 


The sunflower is 
not really one flow- 
er, but a very large 
family of flowers— 
the youngest in the 
middle, those a 
little older next, 
and lastly a row of 
big elder brothers 
outside to take care 
of all. 


METHOD. 
Draw this by reference to 
the story. 


Question children. 


Draw this from class by 
comparison — for example, 
‘“*brown, like the twins’ 
hair.” 

Fred surprised to see how 
quickly they grew; soon as 
tall as he was, at last nearly 
as tall as father. Let child 
come out and stand beside 
plant to measure. 

Let one child draw round 
leaf and stalk on _ black- 
board (Fie. 3), while 
teacher holds. 

Let children examine. 
Remind them how babies 
are wrapped in shawls. The 
green leaves take care of 
the baby flower and keep 
it warm and dry. 

Tell children this. Ask 
where the youngest would 
be, and why. 

Let children come out 
and find the different 
flowers. 

Draw diagrams on black- 
board, (Fic. 4.) 


Let each child draw a 
rough scribble sunflower on 
slate. (Fic. 5.) 


TEACHER. 














HEADS, 
Introduction. 


Subject 
matter. 
Ornamenta- 
tion of 
churches, 


Conclusion, 


These three 


Fra. 9, Fra. 10, 


PAPER-FOLDING LESSON. 
DESIGN. 


MATTER. 

Reference to 
building lesson and 
story. 

Churches are or- 
namented always ; 
not only at Thanks- 
giving time. 

Often the stone 
is cut into patterns 
round the windows 
and in other places, 

Papers given out. 


Papers folded, 


Stone _ patterns 
in church have to 
be cut with chisel 
and mallet. 


lessons will serve 


others as are needed, 
Arithmetic and Writing lessons can be linked just as easily 


‘as those given, The number of 


METHOD. 
Remind children of story. 


Draw this from class, and 
ask how. 

Tell how the twins used 
to sit and count the patterns, 
and see how many stars, or 
roses, or heads they could 


see, 


Give each child a square 
of coloured paper to make 
a pattern like those in 
church. (Fras. 6, 7, 8.) 

Dictate windmill ground 
form, questioning on lines, 
angles, and the number of 
squares and triangles, ac- 
cording to previous know 
ledge. 

Show designs, and let 
children invent one from the 
ground form. 

Remind that stone was 
hewn from rock, 

Draw diagrams on black- 
hoard, and explain use. 
(Fies. 9 and 10.) 


as suggestions for as many 


people in different parts of 


Vn, @raoTED 


the church might be added, or bricks in different walls, or 
men, women, and children; the number of leaves on the sun 
flower plants, if there are so many on each plant ; the number 
of ears of wheat in the garden and in the church, and so on 
ad infinitum, Sentences from the story and lessons might be 
written on the blackboard and copied by the children; then 
they would take greater interest in their writing. 

A modelling lesson on a loaf would be good. Gardening tools 
could be drawn on slates in chequers. Brush work would en- 
able a sunflower to be painted. 

Many games and action songs could be adapted—for example, 
‘©The Mill,” ‘* The Bakers,” and ‘* The Garden.” 

Doubtless by this time many other ways of forming links 
between story and lessons, and thus welding into a whole each 
week’s work, have suggested themselves to the readers of this 
article ; nothing more is needed, therefore, but to urge them to 


put the scheme to a practical test. 
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PAPER AND CARDBOARD TOYS, 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


BY LUCY HARDY. 


DOLL’S house can be quickly and cheaply furnished in the 
A following manner :—Take a strip of paper or card—say 
two inches wide and six inches long—fold, and with a sharp pair 
of scissors cut as in Fig. 1. Turn the legs down and the back, 
anda chair is produced. The shape of this may be varied into 
that of a sofa, a settle, a high-backed or low-seated chair, accord- 
ing to the manner in which the paper is folded (Figs. 3, 4). 

For a bed or table, take a piece of paper orcard and fold up at 
either end to the length desired for the legs of either piece of 
furniture (Fig. 5); then cut like the chair, leaving a piece of 
paper at the top and bottom for the bed (Fig. 6), removing it 
for the table (Fig. 7). Ingenious children will readily improve 
upon these rudimentary patterns, and produce beds with testers, 
stools, tables of all sorts and sizes, wash-stands, etc. The great 
advantage of this style of furnishing is that its manufacture 
provides hours of amusement in the classroom or the nursery. 

Old playing cards with coloured backs cut up well into dolls’ 
furniture ; and if the chairs, etc., are cut in card, and afterwards 
painted or coated with coloured enamels, these cheap, easily-made 
toys will look well and wear long ; the furniture is also effective 
if painted with ordinary water-colours to resemble chintz 
patterns. We have seen a doll’s house thus completely and 
creditably furnished—kitchen- dresser, testered and canopied 
beds, etc., all cut out in card, and,paper dolls occupying the 
apartments. 

\ pantomime scene or a fancy dress ball can be made up 
with paper figures in this style—Venus with her doves, dancers 
with wreaths, etc. These figures (Figs. 8, 9, 10) stand upon the 
table when the support which is left at the bottom part of the 
figure is bent backwards. The line down the centre indicates 
the fold of the paper when the figure is being cut out. 

Boxes, which are useful for holding various childish treasures, 
are equally easy to make. 

lake a square piece of paper, and fold as in Fig. 11, the four 
points exactly meeting in the centre. Open, and mark three 
more lines on each side by folding the paper as in Figs. 12 and 13, 
Open the paper, which will then present three lines in each 
direction below the centre, cut out a triangular piece at each 
orner, and slit up at four sides as far as the second line (Fig. 14). 
Cut holes, and a slit to allow the paper to be folded, in the last 
lines opposite to each other ; fold into shape (Fig. 15), and fasten ; 
and a very usable little box is produced (Fig. 16). A nest of 
such boxes, one within the other, is prized by children, and 
genious little fingers can manufacture them down to a very 
small size, 

The above are but a few of the toys readily made out of scraps 
ol paper and card, 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 
NEEDLEWORK AND KNITTING 
IN INFANT SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
BY SOPHY LOCI, EXAMINER IN NEEDLEWORK, SCHOOL 
BOARD FOR LONDON, 


os N art,” it is said, ‘tis the way of doing a thing surely, 

A readily, and gracefully. Needlework is an art—one that 
is useful, and indeed indispensable, to women of all ranks.” 

I cannot do better than preface the few words I have to say by 
those quoted above from an old manual of needlework, That they 
are true, no one will, I think, deny. 

The progress made in the direction of needlework of late 
years is remarkable, and not less so in the rudimentary teach- 
ing of the subject in the infant schools, where the system of 
teaching by ‘‘ drill” has been substituted for that of individual 
tuition. This system has taken such hold and become so firmly 
incerporated in the curriculum of all well-taught schools, that it 
is difficult (especially for the younger members of the teaching 
profession) to realize that formerly the children were individually 
taught to master the intricacies of hemming, sewing, etc., with- 
out any of the enlivening adjuncts of drill or song. At one time 
needlework, knitting, mending and cutting out (all such impor- 
tant factors in a woman's life, and consequently in the training 
of our girls), seem to have reached a very low ebb, taken edu- 
cationally ; and one of the first public efforts to improve this 
state of things was the production of a very able manual of 
needlework, published nearly half a century ago, by Lady E. 
Finch, called The Sampler, containing rules for working the 
various stitches used in needlework, and different scales for 
cutting out underclothing. The methods inculeated in this 
manual were introduced into the Whitelands Training School and 
elsewhere, and seem to have been productive of much good. 
With the introduction of a needlework schedule into the Govern- 
ment Code for schools arose the further necessity of coping with 
the large classes of children massed in the various Standards; and 
to meet this, the system of simultaneous teaching by means of 
frame and blackboard was introduced into the schools, and the 
infants began to be taught by what is called ‘‘ drill”—namely, 
performing to the word of command the various actions necessary 
to the formation of a stitch. At the present time there are 
many excellent manuals for needlework in all branches, and for 
cutting out, and the apparatus for the teacher’s use is quite 
scientific. The drills have been improved and developed year by 
year according to the experience gained by those who taught 
them or superintended the subject, and though the wording may 
vary somewhat in different localities, the underlying spirit is the 
same. ‘To those who have for many years taught needlework and 
knitting by these means, it is scarcely necessary to enlarge on 
the advantages of using them; but to some who have not realized 
how important a factor they may be in infant teaching, a study 
of the bright lessons given by Miss Morrow, founded on drills 
in use in many schools, will be both interesting and instructive. 
It should be noted that the actual production of garments, ete., is 
not dwelt on, but the method in which the stitches are produced. 
When suitable drills are used, discipline is more easily maintained, 
accuracy is ensured, and the wholesome competition engendered 
by their use does good to the little dawdlers, of whom there are 
generally some in every class. Last, but not least, children taught 
by drill work far more readily and gracefully than those who 
have learned in the old-fashioned manner. There can hardly be 

a prettier sight than a class of infants being taught how to put on 
their thimbles or thread their needles to the accompaniment of 
song or instrument, and the interest shown by them is intense. 

If it is thought that undue stress is laid on what may appear 
trifles in these drills, it should be remembered that ‘ trifles make 
up perfection, but perfection is no trifle.” 
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HOW | TAUGHT THE NEEDLEWORK AND 
KNITTING MUSICAL DRILLS TO A CLASS 
OF OVER EIGHTY BABIES IN A LONDON 
BOARD SCHOOL IN 1894-1895. 


BY ALICE MORROW, 


No. 1 DRILL. 
Threading the Needle. 


1. Hop up needle in left hand. 
2. Hold up cotton in right hand. 

t. Put cotton to eye of needle. 

4 Thread while teacher counts. 

5. Hold one end of cotton in each hand, needle in the middle. 

6. Hold both ends of 
otton in left hand, needle 
hanging down. 

7. Hold up needle in 
right hand, left arm be- 
hind } 

Preparation and | 
Materials required.— | 
1. Needles Baby thread- 
ers, which can be ob 
tained from most of the 
educational on kinder 


yarten depots 2. Cotton, 


pointing up to the ceiling.” ‘* My left hand is pointing down to 
the floor.” Children repeat this many times; it teaches them 
to speak correctly, and gives them ideas of ‘what is meant 
by ‘‘on,” “under,” “over,” ‘‘in front,” ‘‘ behind,” ‘‘up,” and 
‘down ;” and, what is now required, it teaches them to dis 
tinguish the /e/t from the right hand. 

The same drill must be done with the right hand (teacher, of 
course, using her left). 

Next show left hand, keeping the other behind; show 
right hand, again keeping the other behind. Now, as quickly 
as teacher, Left, right—left, right. Now, while teacher 
says, One, two—one, two. Repeat till children do it easily, 
One — Show left hand. Two—Show right hand. Three— 
Show both hands. Repeat till children do it as quickly as 
teacher can count One, two, three. As a reward for all 
being right, the following may be given: —1. Show left 
hand. 2. Show right hand. 3. Show both hands. 4. Clap 
hands. ‘The clapping is the reward; and when this little 
drill is mastered, no 
further trouble will be 
found in the threading 
drill. 

Needle. — Show two 
hands. Pick up needle 
with two hands. Find 
the little hole at one end. 
We call that little hole 
an eye. Needle does not 
see with its eye as we 
do with ours. Needle’s 
eye is for holding thread. 








oloured, vlazed, and 
fairly strong. This must 


be cut by the teacher, in 





lengths of about ten or 
twelve inches 

These materials are 
supplied by the Board 
\ needle and piece ol 
cotton is given to each 
child, who places them 
carefully down on the 
desk, and folds arms, 
Teacher places hers on | 
the table at which she 


sits 
Method. \ little pre- | 
liminary drill to gain | / is 


general attention, such | 
as, Show hands —fold 
behind. Eyes on teacher 

on ceiling—on teacher 

on ceiling, and find that | 
tly walking upside down. | 
Cannot find one? Well, 
look at teacher. 

Teacher shows her 





right hand, which is 
directly opposite the chil- | 
dren's left hand. She | 





1Cedgic 


says (and the children 





If you cannot see through 
it, bring it to teacher 
and you shall have a nic 
one with no dirt in its 
little eye. Little chil 
dren cry when they get 
dirt in theireye. Needle 
does not—cannot feel 
Needle down—hands be- 
hind. 

Cotton. — Show two 
hands. Pick up cotton 
and hold it with two 
hands, one at each end. 
Where there is no more 
cotton is the end. Hold 
it just at the ends—not 
in the middle. How 
many ends has it got? 
| Two ends. Quite right, 
so has teacher’s. Cotton 
down — hands _ behind. 
Cotton up—cotton down. 
Repeat — hands _ behind. 
Show left hand—behind. 
Show right hand — be- 
hind, One—Touch cotton 
with right hand. Two 
—-Right hand __ behind. 
“Live lost my needle Repeat. 

















repeat after her), ‘* This : ame i 
is my left hand,” at the same time showing their left hand. 
A little drill for the left hand is now introduced; for these 
children are only three to four years of age, and as yet don't 
know right from left—at all events, we'll suppose they don’t. 
**My left hand is on the desk.” Children repeat, imitating 
action of teacher, who will use her right hand. ‘‘ My left 
hand is under the desk.” Children repeat. ‘‘ My left hand is 
over the desk,” Children again repeat. ‘‘ My left hand is in 
Jront of me.” “ My left hand is behind me.” ‘* My left hand is 





wa Needle and Cotton. 
—One—Touch needle with left hand. Two—Left hand be- 
hind, Repeat to One, two. Now the cotton will have its 
turn. 

One—Touch cotton with right hand, keeping the left hand 
behind. Two—Right hand behind. Repeat these exercises till 
every child can perform them with ease—the monotony will 
have its reward by-and-by. 

Preparation for the Drill.—Both hands behind. 

One—Pick up needle in left hand like teacher, and keep 
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right hand behind. Hold the needle nearly against its little 
eve. ‘Teacher sings, and the children sing after her :— 
“ My needle is in my left hand, 
My needle is in my left hand, 
My needle is in my left hand, 
So hip, hip, hip, hooray !” 
to the tune of ‘‘ This is the way we wash our hands,” ete, 

[wo—Pick up cotton with right hand, only holding a tiny 
little piece (about one-third of an inch showing). Look at 
teacher’s Little piece of cotton. Show teacher your nice little 
piece. Sing after teacher : 

** My cotton is in my right hand, 
My cotton is in my right hand, 
My cotton is in my right hand, 
So now we all are ready,” 
to the tune of ‘‘ This is the way we wash our hands.” While 
children are singing, teacher slips round fo see if all the children 
are holding both needle and cotton correctly. 

Both hands up—down on the desk. Be careful not to drop 
the needle or cotton. Hands up—down. Repeat to One, two. 
Needle down on the desk, and left hand behind. Cotton down 
on the desk, and right hand behind. 

One and Two—Teacher will now do her drill alone. Teacher 
calls out One, and holds up needle in left hand, keeping the right 
hand behind till ready to call out Two. Now then, Two 
Teacher holds up a little bit of cotton in the right hand. Now 
children may do it with teacher. One—Hold up needle. Two— 
Hold up cotton with the long tail hanging straight down. Needle 
and cotton down—hands behind. Repeat. 

Teacher will sing now while she does her drill—no one else to 
sing—your turn to listen. Teacher sings :— 

“One—Up my needle must go. 

Two—Now my totton I show.” 
Repeat singing and drill. Was that a nice song about the 
needle and cotton? Would you like to sing that nice song? 
Well, all the lovely singer's in this class may sing it with teacher 
this time, if they can do the drill too (and if your babes are like 
mine, there won’t be any but lovely singers in the class). Repeat 
singing and drill. 

Now see, teacher holds her little bit of cotton close to the eye 
of the needle. Don’t push it through, only hold it close to the 
eye. What part of the needle is named “‘eye”? Yes, the little 
hole. Well, hold cotton close to the little hole. We call that 
Three. Teacher will sing a song about Three for all those good 
boys and girls who are holding the cotton so nicely, Listen :— 

“ Three—I hold it close to the eye.” 
Children repeat singing. When we sing Three, we call the 
cotton ‘‘it;” that is because “it” is such a nice, easy baby 
name for things. Soon we shail call the needle ‘‘it.” Tell 
teacher some other things we can call ‘‘it.” Sing those three 
things you have been doing again :— 
“*One—Up my needle must go............... No. 1 of Drill. 
Two—Now my cotton I show..............No. 2 of Drill. 
Three—I hold it close to the eye”..........No. 3 of Drill. 

Now, tell teacher what we have eyes for. Needle’s eye is to 
hold this piece of cotton. When teacher says Four, we will 
push this little bit of cotton through the little eye. Four—Only 
push it a little way through, just up to where your fingers are 
holding the cotton. We call that ‘‘threading the needle.” 
Teacher will now sing about Number Four :— 

4. “ Four—To thread it I now must try”......... No. 4 of Drill. 

Teacher sings Four twice, then children sing it with teacher 
until every child has pushed the cotton through the eye of the 
needle. The cotton must now be pulled out and the needle 
threaded again and again until all the children do it easily. 

When the above four numbers can be performed while the 
children sing, without having to wait for a single child, the 
thread drill has been successfully taught; even the dullest 
tabe soon gets the needle threaded to music, and thinks it is 


merely ing a nice game. 





Any tune well known to teacher and children may be chosen ; 
a taking one is the best. I found ‘* Father O'Flynn” answer 
capitally, just the chorus part, and for the benefit of those (if 
any such be) who may not know that popular Irish song, I here 
transcribe it :— 
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Three—I hold it close to theeye. Four—Tothread it now must try, 


Five—When teacher says Five, children dance the needle on 
desk to the popular tune of Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay, or any other tune 
well known to children who only /aa the tune. The cotton must 
be held tightly, one end in each hand ; and if all have not suc- 
ceeded in threading the needle before the tune ends, repeat the 
tune. In such a case Ta-ra-ra is very convenient, being such a 
nice endless sort of a tune. The instant teacher sees all needles 
dancing, she calls out, — 

Six—Both ends are now held in the left hand, with the 
needle dangling down, right hand behind, the needle to be 
gently swung with the left hand. Here the ‘‘ Lullaby of the 
Flowers” song from ‘Fairy Voices” waltz was introduced 
with pleasing effect, ‘‘ Rock-a-bye, Baby,” or a verse from any 
Slumber Song well known to the children. 

Seven—When teacher says Seven, the right hand is brought 
smartly from behind, catches the needle, and holds it up high, 
while left hand is placed behind. Children now sing :— 

“Oh! we're all showing, 
Show, show, showing, 
Oh! we're all showing, 
Just for a little fun,” 
to the ancient tune known to all members of the profession. 

This completes the drill; and now for collecting. As soon as 
children sing the word “fun,” teacher calls out One, and the 
left hand is brought to the front. T'wo—catch hold of one end 
of cotton ; and at Three, pull the cotton out. Children like to 
call out these numbers as they perform the actions, so—One, 
two, three, and away, the last word being emphasized in the 
usual manner. 

One—Cotton down on desk. 

Two—Needle down on desk. 

Three —Hands behind. 

Cotton and needle are now passed to end of desk, or collected 
by the monitor. Teacher drops needles one at a time into the 
box as children count them to see if there are any lost; if so, 
they must be found, and so teacher keeps her stock right. 

Before putting away the cotton, teacher cuts about one-third 
of an inch off each end. The new cut makes the cotton nice and 
stiff, and so easier to be pushed through the eye at the next 
lesson ; it also does away with the necessity of giving the cotton 
a little twist with the fingers, and enables the same piece to be 
used until only six or seven inches remain. 


What teacher must remember—Needle-Threading Drill. 


. One—Up my needle must go. 


to 


. Two—Now my cotton I show. 
. Three—-I hold it close to the eye. 
Four—To thread it I now must try. 
Dance needle (Ta-ra-ra). 
6. Swing needle (Slumber Song). 
7. Oh! we're all showing, etc. 
After drill, One, two, three, and away. 
When thoroughly known, the above drill can be performed in 
about four or five minutes, certainly not more than five. 
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No. 2 DRILL. 
Thimble Drill. 


1. Put thimble neatly on desk. 


Hold up right hand 


left hand behind, 


3. Close every finger except middle finger. 
4.. ‘lake up thimble in left hand. 
5. Pat thimble on finger left up. 


6. Show 


Preparation. 


left hand behind. 
Brass thimbles, the smallest size ; they ean be 


obtained from* most of the educational or kindergarten depots, 


or through the local draper, in which case they will be more 


The 
Board for London supply 


OX Persil ve School 
them in theirown schools, 
Kach child is to be 


vu l 


pro- 
thimble ; 


the teacher uses her own, 


with a 


If children’s desks have 
a place cut in for imk- 
well, all the better. Ours 
have, and it was used as 
a littl cupboard for 
thimble ; it prevents chil- 
dren fidgeting with or 


dro oping the thimble. 
Method. 


children in 


Teacher 
counts rows, 
sat end of each 

thimble for each 
child, until the end child 


fevery row has suflicient 


and place 


row a 


thimbles to serve all, 


While doing so, teacher 
tell the tory ot “Old 
Mother Hubbard Noth- 
ing charms babies into 
silence and attention so 


much as areal story re- 


lated by their teacher, 
who is often invited to 
‘tell uth a “tory” by 


mites of three and four. 


giving 
out the thimbles and tell 


‘Teacher yoes on 


ing othe story, and calls 


children’s attention to 
the little hole in their 
desk ; to-day it shall be 


a cupboard, and because 
they all have cupboards 
child shall be a 

Hubbard, No 


actress enters 


every 
Mother 
actor or 


into the spirit of his or 


her part with such ear- 


nestuess as these babies ; 





PRACTICAL 


TEACHER. 


puts her finger into one of the little cupboards, and, shaking hor 


head mournfully, drags away her dog. 


Teacher having by this time given out the thimbles, puts 
away the dog, and child returns to her place. 


A little preliminary drill for passing thimbles is now given; 


for example :— 


1. Show left hand (if thimbles are placed at left-hand side of 
class ; vice versd if otherwise). 


2. Show right 


hand. 


3. First child picks up a thimble in left hand. 
4. Pass thimble into right hand. 
5. Put thimble into left hand of next child, who passes it 
along in the same manner until all have one, at the same time 
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and when one child is allowed to walk 


about, dragging after her the cotton dog (stuffed with frayings, 
the work of their own busy little fingers), tied round its flat 


neck with a substantial string, the excitement becomes intense. 


A collar and chain would be more correct, but the string does 


very well 


Peacher commences, and children sing :— 


“Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard, 


o get her poor dog a bone ; 


Hut when she got there, 


Phe 


cupboard was bare, 


And so the poor dog got none.” 


At ‘‘ when she got there,” the child with the dog stands and 


-_ 








singing :— 


“Oh! we're all passing, 
Pass, pass, passing, 
Ol! we're all passing, 
Just for a little fun.” 
Thimbles are now held 
in right hand and closely 
examined, while teacher 
that it 
a fireman’s hat (the fire- 
man 


clicits resembles 
being a sadly fa- 

figure to these 
mites), only it has little 


miliar 


holes all over; nice and 
smooth inside ; got a rim 
round the bottom ; right 
name is thimble. Mother 
has a thimble. Whendoes 
mother use her thimble! 
Why? 
So as not to prick her 
finger with the needle. 
Now, teacher will let 
you make your thimble 


When she sews. 


into a baby; so you must 
hold the baby with two 


hands, and you may 
dance it as you have 
seen mother dance her 
baby when it cries. Now 
sing as mother does, 


Teacher 
sing while dancing 
thimble :— 


children 
the 


and 


* Dance, little baby, dance up 


high ; 

Never mind, baby, mother 
is nigh. 

Crow and caper, caper and 
crow ; 

There, little baby, there you 
go, 


Up to the ceiling, down to 
the ground, 

Backwards and forwards, 
round and round. 


Dance, little baby, and mother wiil sing, 


With the merry coral 


(Here children place thimble in cupboard, and clap hands whilst singing) 


—ding, ding, ding.” 


Where is baby now? Does mother put her baby in a cupl« ard 


Wha 


to sleep? 


sing = 


Now we shall 


t then? 


** Bye, baby bunting ; 


Wraps it up warm. 


So now our cupboard is a cradle witha 
dear little baby lying in it fast asleep. 
when baby goes to sleep? 


What does mother do 
Children now 


Daddy's gone a-hunting, 
To get a little rabbit-skin 
To wrap his baby bunting in,” 


call our thimble a bone, and Mother Hubbard 
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may come out and get one for her poor hungry dog. The little 


girl gets the dog, and children sing :— 


**Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone ; [touch thimble) 
Wh. n she got there, 
Sh». found one there, 
And so the poor dog got a bone.” 

The little girl picks out a thimble and fastens it under the 
string round the dog’s neck, in the direction of the mouth. 
Bow-wow is then put on the mantelshelf, so that all the class 
may see him eat his bone. 

The child returns to her place, and a thimble is supplied to 
the cupboard left vacant. 

Having thus secured the attention and awakened the interest 
of the children, the thimble drill proper may be taught in some- 
what the following manner :— 

1. When teacher calls out One, take out thimble between two 
hands and place it on the desk, just as teacher does. Only those 
tvho look well at teacher shall play this game; now teacher will 
see who looks at her the very best. Teacher now calls out One, 
at the same time placing the thimble neatly on the desk in front 
of her. Children do the same, and dance hands at each side of 
thimble, which must be made to stand up. 

Teacher sings while doing this :— 
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Teacher will sing that pretty song again, and all who know it 
may sing with her. 

When teacher calls out One, you may all sing and dance your 
hands on the desk, and clap hands when we say, ‘‘ I must clap,” 
etc. (The words of Mr. Cowling’s building song have here been 
altered to serve the purpose of the Thimble Drill.) 

2. When teacher says Two, hold up the right hand, just as 
teacher does (teacher, of course, to hold up her left hand). 

Two—The right hand is the one next the door, Tommy. 
What can we do with our right hand when a lady comes in? 
Show teacher how we can throw a kiss, and say, ‘‘ Good after- 
noon, lady.” The other hand, which is behind, we call the /eft 
hand. We can throw a kiss to our rocking-horse with our left 
hand, because it is the hand nearest to poor old Polly—not now, 
for teacher said left hand behind. Clap hands—hands behind. 

Shall teacher sing another lovely song? Well, sit very 
straight and listen, Teacher sings :— 


“Oh! we're all showing, 
Show, show, showing ; 
Oh! we're all showing, 

Just for a little fun,” 





You shall sing that when. teacher says Two, if you can keep 
your left hand behind, and only show your right hand, just as 
teacher does, Teacher calls out Two, and children show right 
hand, while singing the little rhyme, which needs no teaching. 

Now teacher is going to have a game all by herself. See if 
teacher does it properly, and then you may have a game too. 
Teacher now sings the third verse of ‘‘ Dance, Thumbkin,” one 
of the babies’ finger plays, with the following alterations :— 

“Dance, long man, dance ; 
Long man he can dance alone. 


Dance, ye merry men every one; 
Dance, long man, dance.” 


The third or middle finger (long man) is left standing, and 


children repeat song and actions after teacher till all do it easily. 
Our long man must have a name now he is in schoo!. Shall we 
call him “‘ Long John ” ? 


Johnny Jones is only a little boy, and when he comes to school 
mother puts a cap on his head to keep it nice and warm ; he has 
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no cap on in school. Long John has no cap on either, so we'll 
sing about poor Long John with no hat on. Keep all the other 
fingers tight down, and let teacher have her turn first. ‘Teacher 








sings :— 





“Oh! we're all showing, 

Show, show, showing; 

Oh! we're all showing 
Long John with no hat on.” 











The last six words to be sung mournfully, and the negative to be 
emphasized by a doleful shake of the head. The children always 











look very sorrowful when singing this ditty. : ' 
. . ‘ . : 
Teacher asks if that is not a lovely song. Children show 5 ; 






Long John, and sing it. ‘That makes two songs we can sing 
about Long John; and when teacher calls out Three we shall 
sing them. 





Teacher calls out Three, and children (holding up middle 





finger of right hand) sing first, ‘‘ Dance, long man,” etc., and 
then, ‘‘ Oh! we're all showing,” ete. 

4. We must now let our poor left hand have a game, Show 
teacher how nice and clean it is. Now hide it again. Show. 
Hide it quickly, and when teacher says Four it shall have a 
game all by itself; and our right hand must keep Long John 
quite still, like a standing-up soldier (perpendicular position). 
Teacher’s turn to have this game, while you all watch her. 
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Teaclier calls out Four, and shows left hand with thumb and 
first finger moving, the other fingers shut up tight. Do you like 
that game, children? Show your left hand. Let yours dance 














just the same as teacher's. Don’t you think the other fingers 
would like to dance too. Not now, Lizzie; it’s their turn to be 
very quiet. Show the thumb. Quite right. Now let the finger 
dance alone. Now keep both moving, and listen to teacher 
singing about them. Teacher sings : 
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* One finger, one thumb keep moving, 
Just 80, just so, just 80; 
One finger, one thumb keep moving— 
Bravo, bravo, bravo.” 




















At the first ‘‘ Bravo,” which is sung f, the thimble is picked up 

with the thumb and first finger. At the second ‘* Bravo” it is 

waved gracefully ; and at the third it becomes stationary, and is 

held just as high up as Long John on the right hand is being held 

(about on a level with children’s head). The class enjoy this part 

very much, and it must be repeated until they can all pick up 

the thimble nicely and at exactly the same moment—that is, \ 
when the first ‘‘ Bravo” is sung. 
































5. Now let teacher have a game with both her hands, and all 





who watch the best shall have their turn next. ‘Teacher now sings, 
and at every word gives both hands a little downward jerk till 
both are on a level with the waist :— 












* Half a pound of twopenny soap, 
Half a pound of treacle.” 















Teacher calls out Five, and continues singing :— 


“That's the way the money goes.” 








At the word ‘ That’s,” sung ff, teacher turns Long John into a 
dead soldier (horizontal position), pointing to the hollow of 
thimble held in left hand, ready to be put on at Six, while 
teacher sings :— 

















6. “‘ Pop goes the weasel.” ' 








At the word ‘‘ Pop” the thimble is popped on to the right-hand 
middle finger and held up; the other fingers shut up tight, and ; 
left hand placed behind. ‘ 




















Now all the best singers turn, and teacher will see who can 
pop it on the quickest ; but it won’t be fair to put it on before 
the song says ‘‘ Pop.” 

















Numbers 5 and 6 are to be repeated until precision is acquired. 
7. Every one may have this game about Long John with his 
hat on,— 


























“Oh! we're all showing, 

Show, show, showing ; 

Oh! we're all showing 
Long ohn with his hat on.” 
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Now 


smartly as teacher, and everybody shall have their turn first. 


we are going to see who can play all these games as 


Teacher now calls out the following numbers, and sings whilst 


doing the drill. Children sing and do the drill to numbers :— 


One Now the thimble faces me, 
I must clap my hands with glee.” 
Two Oh! we're all showing, 
Show, show, showing ; 
Oh! we're all showing, 
Just for a little fun.” 
Three—‘* Dance, long man, dance; 


Long man he can dance alone. 
ye merry men every one; 


Dance 
Dance, long man, dance.” 


When all have the middle finger held up, children sing :— 


“Oh! we're all showing, 
Show. show, showing: 
Oh! we're all showing 


Long John with no hat on.” 


“One finger, one thumb keep moving, 
Just so, just so, just so; 


Four 


One finger, one thumb keep moving— 
Brave (Left hand.) 


, bravo, bravo.” 
Five“ Half a pound of twopenny soap, 
Half a pound of treacle ; 

That's the way the money goes, 
Six Pop goes the weasel.” 
Seven Oh! we're all showing, 

Show, show, showing ; 
Oh! we're all showing 

Long John with his hat on.” 
This completes Drill No. 2; 
When the word “On” is sung (last word), children to 
Thimble to be pulled off and held in left 
The latter 


transfers it to the left hand, and so passes it along the line to 


and here is a good method for col- 
lecting 
take hold of thimble. 
hand, ready to pass into next child’s right hand. 


the end; children all singing the while : 


“ Pass, pass altogether, 
lass, pass away ; 
This is the way we always pass, 
When teacher says we may.” 
The end child brings the thimbles of her line to the table, and 
If any 
are missing, search must be made till found, and so teacher’s 
stock is kept correct, 
This drill takes from three to four minutes when properly 
known, 


all count them aloud as teacher drops them into the box. 


(To be continued.) 
OBJECT LESSONS IN INFANT 
SCHOOLS. 


BY ETHEL R. LUSH, 


Organising Mistress to the Ipswich School Board, 
Head Mistress of the Lpewich Higher Grade Girls’ School. 


INTRODUCTION. 


N°? one who has ever persuaded a gathering of grown-up 


a locomotive, or some equally familiar object, will deny that the 


people to attempt to draw as accurately as possible a pig, 
average person is naturally unobservant. Let us attempt to draw 
on the blackboard, from memory, a thing which we may see and 
handle every day of our lives, and how mortified we are by the 
unnatural lines which result from our efforts. 

Nothing, then, in the curriculum of a school which tends to 
** He 


that hath eyes to see, let him see,” may be applied in a literal 


cultivate the power of observation should be neglected, 
sense. It is precisely with the teaching of ‘‘ seeing” that we are 
interested 

Primarily in infant schools does object teaching serve this end. 
Young teachers are apt to become confused as to the aim and 
scope of an object lesson. They are engrossed in the task of im- 
parting information ; and if, at the end of the lesson, the children 


can answer smartly the usual stereotyped questions, they are 


satistied with the result of their work. 





PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Sut object teaching is more than this. Its first great work is 
to teach the children to observe, to acquire information for them. 
selves ; the teacher's part is to lead them in the right paths, to 
help them to observe, and to give them an interest in doing so. 

When it is recognized that in this lies the value of object 
teaching, an object lesson without an object will be as great a 
rarity as it is an anomaly. A lesson on the kangaroo to children 
who have never seen and may never have the opportunity of 
seeing one, may be valuable as a study in natural history, buf it 
cannot be correctly called an ‘‘ object” lesson ; for, mark this, 
pictures, though excellent accessories, are useless substitutes in 
this respect. A picture should only be used as showing the 
relation between the object itself and a representation of it. 

And here a word as to choice of objects for object lessons 
may not come amiss. Much has been said and written on this 
important point, and lengthy schemes have been drawn up, the 
most astonishing feature of which is that country children are 
relegated to the study of nature, while the town child is set to 
the contemplation of bricks and mortar. This is all very well 
from one point of view, but there is much to be said from 
another. The country child, roaming as he does through lanes 
and meadows, and finding in every ditch and hedge something 
to interest him, stands less in need of an introduction to the 
wonders and beauties of “‘ nature undefiled” than does the town 
child, whose knowledge of country scenes is obtained from pic- 
ture books and a very occasional day’s excursion. 

As far as possible, therefore, let the teachers of town schools 
select for their lessons natural objects. With a little trouble it 
is possible to obtain a sufficient variety of these, even in the 
largest of towns. It is found, too, from experience that while 
children are keenly interested in a living object, such as a kitten, 
a frog, or a flower, they will listen with apathy to the best- 
arranged lesson on a needle, a chair, or other inanimate object. 

It must be remembered, in‘ connection with object teaching, 
that the lessons, though dealing with scientific facts, are not 
lessons in science, nor must they be regarded as such, or as an 
introduction to the study of science. They will only serve this 
latter end by cultivating the faculty of observation, which is the 
beginning of all scientific research. 

The best kind of object lesson is given in an easy, conversa- 
tional manner, the language of the teacher being suited to the 
capacity of the children. Technical names should be avoided. 
Too often an object lesson becomes a spelling lesson, or a means 
of teaching names instead of facts. The lesson must on no 
account be a lecture, nor must it be a string of questions and 
answers. 

The teacher must remember that her function is to teach. At 
the same time, the children must be allowed, and expected, to 
contribute their share to the lesson. They should supply such 
information as lies in their power, but not to such an extent as 
to hinder the progress of the lesson, or to take away from its 
interest. 

The amount of success which has attended an object lesson 
may be judged by the interest it excites at the time, and by the 
sustained interest which remains after the lesson is over. This 
is exhibited when the children bring specimens relating to the 
lesson which they have found for themselves, proving beyond 
doubt that additional food for thought has been provided and 
assimilated. 


IL—SHAPES OF LEAVES. 


Preparation.—Collect examples of each shape of leaf, taking 
pains to get those of pure outline. The leaves may, if more 
convenient, be gathered some time before the lesson and _ pressed 
and dried. 

Give the children notice a day or two beforehand of the subject 
of the lesson, and encourage them to bring with them to the 
lesson leaves of different shapes, which they may identify 4% 
If the 
leaves are pressed, one example of each shape may be mounted 
on stiff paper and fastened up in front of the class, Sketches 


the lesson proceeds, or as a recapitulatory exercise. 
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1. Line-shaped leaf (grass), 2. Needle-shaped leaf (pine). 3. Oblong leaf (lamb’s ear). 4. Oval leaf (bean). 5. Egg-shaped leaf (rose), 6. Round leaf (nas- 


turtium). 7. Lance-shaped leaf (laurel). 8. Arrow-shaped leaf (arrowhead). 9. Heart-shaped leaf (dead nettle). 


10. Spoon-shaped leaf (plantain). 


ll. Kidney-shaped leaf (ground ivy). 12. Simple leaf (oak). 13. Compound leaf (acacia). 14. Simple leaf (vine). 15. Compound leaf (Virginia creeper). 


on the blackboard should in that case be made in the presence of 
the children, while the teacher is talking about each leaf in turn. 


The Parts of a Leaf.—Before we can talk about the various 
shapes of leaves, I want you to notice the points in which almost 
all leaves agree. On looking at a large number of leaves, we 
find that as a rule they have flat blades, and are attached to 
the plant by little stalks. Look first at your own collection of 
leaves, and then at those I have brought; you can sce a blade 
and stalk in almost every one. 

Shapes of Leaves.—But the shape of the blade is scarcely 
alike in any two leaves. 

Notice this blade of grass. What shape do you cal. it? It is 
long and narrow like a line, so we say this leaf is line-shaped or 
linea Narrower still is the leaf of a pine. It is round, stiff, 
and sharp at the point. Compare it with a large darning-needle ; 


im Torm it is not very different. Leaves of this shape we name 
need Les, 

The outline of a bean leaf you recognize as ova/, and that of 
+} 


le rose leaf as egg-shaped. The shape of a nasturtium leaf is 
mple to need much description. Yes, it is round. Observe 
ow the stalk is attached to the leaf; it looks like the stick of 
an un lla 
The ett 


plant 


y leaf of the arrowhead gives its name to the whole 
Compare the shape of the leaf with the head or point of 
ae arrow and you will see how much the two are alike. All 
‘waves of this particular outline are called arrow-shaped. Turn 
ettle leaf so that its stalk points upwards, and you 


have little difficulty in recognizing the shape of a heart—as drawn 


in picture books, for instance. Such leaves we call heart-shaped. 
Look next at the leaf of the oak and this graceful acacia leaf. 
The oak leaf is cut 


up into parts, but the acacia is divided into many small leaves. 


Do you find much difference between them ? 


Such a leaf as the latter we describe as compound, and each little 
leaf is a leaflet ; but the oak leaf, though much the same shape, 
has its blade in one piece, and is therefore simple, Compare the 
leaf of a vine with the horse-chestnut leaf. 
divided into parts like fingers, we call them hand-like leaves. 


Because they are 


It is easy to see that the vine is a simple leaf, while a horse 
chestnut is made up of leaflets. 


II—THE DANDELION. 


Preparation.—The teacher should bring to the lesson a com- 
plete dandelion plant, showing root, rosette of leaves, flowers, 
and buds. In addition to this, she should have a number of 
dandelion heads in flower and in seed, for distribution to the 
children ; or, better still, the children should be told beforehand 
to supply themselves with dandelion heads. Immediately be 
fore the lesson, a number of single flowers should be mounted 
on small, gummed cards, and distributed to the children when 
the flower is about to be described by the teacher. 

Blackboard sketches, showing the various parts of the plant, 
should be prepared beforehand, and preferably be drawn, in the 
presence of the children, as each part in turn comes under 
observation. Coloured chalks may be used with advantage 


in a lesson of this kind. 
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The Dandelion 

the dandelion 
Look at 


its rayyed leaves aml long root, 


Plart.—Uere is a plant you know very well— 


its gay, yellow flowers, its smooth, round, shiny 
stalk, 
You do not set much store on a dandelion. You say they are 
common flowers, and not very pretty ; but I think we can find 
many curious amd interesting things even about a dandelion. 


The Root.—We like the itself, at 
the root. This is long and tough, and fastens the plant very 


will bewin, dandelion 
ground 


lake a litth 
It has a bitter taste that you do not like. 


firmly in the Wheu I break it across, a milky juice 
if the juice on the tip of your finger and 
The root 


storehouse for food, on which the 


flows out 
taste it 
serves as a kind of pantry on 
plant will presently live 


The Leaves 


notice about their shape? 


What do you 
Ob- 
serve the way in which the leaves are fastened to the plant: 


Ihe leaves are very interesting. 
They widen towards the tip. 


1. The dandelion. enlarged : 


Single flower of dandelion 
gina t eus rolla ; @, calyx; ¢, ovary. 


3. Dandelion seed 4. Plumed seed —enlarged. 


they pring from one pot, just above ground, and spread out 
call a rosette. This is why 


for if they were as wide as 


in all directions, forming what we 


they must be narrow at the base ; 


they are at the tip, they would not pack in properly, 
Why do the 


enty of light and air 


leaves spread out so widely? Because they want 


ok next at the edge of the leaf. It is cut up into large, 
gular teeth 
Name of the Plant 


plant 


In fact, 
The French word for tooth is dent, and 


this jagged outline suggested 
name of the 
suse the shape of the leaves suggested lion’s teeth, the plant 

dent-cle 


. ; 
ion, 


which has now become changed into 


Stalk. We have seen that this is round, smooth, 
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and shiny ; notice how it catches the light. Break it across; it 
is hollow ; we can thrust a steel knitting-needle from one end to 
the other. As in the broken root, milky juice flows from the 
wound, and as it hardens it becomes very sticky. This bitter 
juice is useful to the plant, for it prevents animals eating it ; they 
do not like the taste any more than you do. 

The Flower.—What have we at the top of the stalk? 
tell me the flower. Are you surprised to hear that your answer 
is not quite right? There are over two hundred flowers there, 
Pull out one or two and see for yourselves. Now take 
one of these little cards and examine the flower fastened to it; 
then watch while I draw the same thing on the blackboard large 
enough for you to see all the parts clearly. 

A Siugle Flower.—The little, white ovary at the bottom of the 
flower contains the seed. That pretty, feathery fringe which 
surmounts the ovary ison the edge of the calyx—we shall hear 
more of it presently. The flat, yellow blade which is seen so 
plainly in the head of flowers is the corolla. Look at it closely ; 
you can make out five little points. These are the ends of the 
five petals, which in this flower are joined together. Inside the 
corolla we find five stamens, forming a tube ; and inside this, the 
thread-like style which leads down to the ovary. 

Seed of the Dandelion. —After a time the corolla withers 


You 


not one. 


why, 
The outer 
rim of green leaves closes over the yellow flowers again, and the 


we have not time to consider in one short lesson. 


dandelion bows its head quite close to the ground, as though too 
tired to stand up straight. It lies like this for two or three 
days, and then raises its head again, as full of life as ever. But 
what a change we see when the green leaves open and turn 
down. Instead of the bright, yellow flowers, we find the feath- 
ery head you call a ‘“‘clock.” The flowers have given place to 
seed. Pull one of the seeds from the cushion in which it is so 
lightly fixed. It looks like a fairy umbrella with a tiny, brown 
handle at the end of the stick. What is this brown handle? It 
is the ripe seed, and the feathery plume at the other end is the 


fringe you remember observing on the edge of the calyx. 


Why the Seeds are plumed.—Give a puff to your head of seeds; 
they spread to all parts of the room—indeed, you have found it 
hard to keep them with you at all, for the lightest breath catches 
the plumes and blows them away. It is in this manner that the 
seeds are carried by the wind; and because they spread so far 
and are so numerous, the dandelion is a common plant every- 
where. 


IIIl.—_A LESSON ON TADPOLES. 


Preparations to be made by the Teacher.—Obtain some frog- 
spawn from a ditch or pond early in March ; keep some of it in 
a dark, cool cellar to retard hatching, and put the rest in 4 
shallow dish with water. 
watch the eggs hatch out, and the tadpoles grow. 


Place the dish in a sunny window, and 


The lesson should be given when eggs and tadpoles in different 
stages of development are all available. 

Additional tadpoles can be obtained from ditches and ponds 
any time in April or May. 

Frog’s Eggs. —Look at this strange, jelly-like substance. It is 
made up, as you may plainly see by comparing the sketch on the 
blackboard with the substance itself, of a number of round, 
transparent bodies, each containing a small black speck. Does 
it surprise you to learn that the dark spots are frog’s eggs? But 
why are they surrounded by this clear, colourless jelly? We 
shall see. Try to pick up one or two of the eggs—it is no easy 
task, the jelly is so slippery. 
your grasp, so they escape from the mouth of a fish or the bill of 
a bird ; thus you see that the covering of jelly protects the eggs 
from being eaten by birds, fishes, and insects, 


Just as the eggs slip away from 


It has another use too. If I wish these eggs to hatch, I shall 
put them in a dish in a warm, sunny window, and the heat of 
the sun will do the hatching. You notice in the frog-spawn 
that the black eggs are separated from each other by the jelly 


which surrounds them. If the jelly were not there, the eggs 
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would probably lie in a heap, and those underneath, not get- 
ting much sun, might never hatch at all. The jelly, therefore, 
ensures that each egg shall have its chance of being hatched. 

The Shape of the Egg.—Do you notice the shape of the little 
black egg? Yes; it is round, like a ball. Now look at these 
other eggs. They have been hatching for afew days. Their shape 
is no longer round, but approaching an oval: the egg is changing 
into a tadpole, and presently the little creature will make its 
way out of its prison of jelly and begin life on its own account. 

Young Tadpoles. — Here is a glass bottle containing many 
tadpoles. How they wriggle about, and dart now to the top of 
the water, then to the bottom ! They are never still for long 
together. Do you see those all by themselves in the pie-dish ? 
They are baby-tadpoles, and are sticking to the side of the dish. 
Tell me what they are like. Yes; they are black in colour, 
have no legs, and not very much tail, 4nd, what is stranger still, 
appear to have no mouth. 

Further Development.—After two or three days we shall see a 
change in the tiny tadpole. Its tail will get longer and stronger, 
a mouth will make its appearance, and feathery gills will be seen 
on the sides of its neck. Look carefully into the bottle and you 
will be able to find some tadpoles in this stage of life. At this 
age the tadpole seems to be all head and tail; but if you look 
carefully at one or two of them, you can make out little lumps or 
projections where the tail joins the body. 

Tadpoles with two Leys.—These soon show themselves to be 
legs, and the tadpole now swims about in the water, using its 


1, Frog’s eggs. 2. Anearly stage. 3. Tadpole with two legs. 4. Tadpole 
with four legs. 5. Tadpole with stump of tail only. 6. Young frog. 
two legs as though it had had them from the first. Look closely 
at the toes on one of the legs and you can count five of them. 

Tadpoles with four Leys.—Presently the two fore-legs appear. 

These have only four toes, and the tadpole begins to look very 
much like a tiny frog with a very long tail. How gaily it 
swims about now that it has the use of four legs and a tail ! 

The Tadpole loses its Tail.—I have here a little dead tadpole. 

I will put it in a saucer of water, that you may see it plainly. 
What great change do you find in it? Yes; it nas lost its long 
tail. Has the tail dropped off? I think not, for, look as long as 
we like in the bottle where it has been living lately, we can see 
no sign of a cast-off tail. I believe the tail gets smaller and 
smaller as the legs grow longer, until at last only the merest 
stump is left. But why did the tadpole die? Ah! that is a long 
story. When a tadpole loses its tail it is almost a frog, and 
cannot live on the fine green threads of the ponds and ditches. 
It must feed on flies and other small creatures, and as I could 
not give it these, the poor tadpole died. 

The Tadpole changes its Home.—As the tail begins to get 
the tadpole comes up more often to the top of the water 
the, until at last it hops out of the water altogether and 
fe as a frog on dry land, where it remains for the greater 
the year, 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC FOR 
INFANTS. 


BABIES, OR LOWEST CLASS. 
NUMBERS 1 TO 6, 

1, I have one apple in my hand, and if mother gives me one more, 
how many shall I have? 

2. If I eat one of my two apples, how many will be left? 

3. If I want to give two girls a piece of this apple, into how many 
pieces must I cut it? 

4. If I cut the apple through the middle, so that both pieces are 
the same size, what shall I call each of these pieces? 

5. How many halves are there then in the whole apple? 
6. How many halves are there in an orange ? 

7. How many halves are there in a penny? 

8. What do we call half a penny? 

9. How many halfpennies can I get for one penny ? 

10. How many halves can we get out of any whole thing? 

11. I have one glove on. How many more must I put on before I 
am ready to go out? 

12. What may I call my two gloves? 

13. How many gloves make a pair? 

14. If your mother buys you a pair of boots, how many will she 
get? 

15, A gentleman went out to shoot. In one field he shot a rabbit, 
and in the next field another. How many rabbits did he bring 
home? 

16. What else may we call the two rabbits? (A pair.) 

17. Sometimes we use another name to mean two. What is it? 
(A couple.) 

18, One of the two rabbits was put in a pie, how many were left? 

19. Another day the gentleman shot two birds. What may we 
call two birds? (A brace of birds, ) 

20. If I buy a brace of birds, how many shall I have? 

21. Here are two yellow balls on the ball-frame. I put one more. 
How many are there now ? 

22. Here is one cube. I will put two more to it. How many cubes 
are there altogether? 

23. Now I take away one yellow ball. How many are left? 

24. Johnny, come and take away one cube. How many cubes are 
there now? 

25. There are three little girls going to write, but only two have 
slates. How many slates must I bring? 

26. I have one penny, but I want three. How many more must 
I get? 

27. Three little boys want to draw, but only one has a pencil. 
How many pencils are wanted ? 

28. I have three pennies. What silver coin can I get for them ? 

29. Jane has a threepenny-piece, and Alice has one penny. Who 
has the more ? 

30. How many more pennies has Jane than Alice? 

31. I had two pennies in my pocket after I had given one to a 
beggar. How many had [ at first ? 

32. Dick had three rabbits, but he sold a couple. How many had 
he left ? 

33. There are three nests in a tree, and one bird in each nest, 
How many birds are there ? 

34. How many were left when two flew away ? 

35. How many balls must we put to one ball to make three? 

36. How many penny balls can I buy for three pennies ? 

37. A boy has three pockets, and one marble in each pocket. How 
many marbles has he? 

38. How many would be left, if he had a hole in one pocket and a 
marble fell out? 

39. To how many boys could he give a marble each ? 

40. Another boy had three marbles, and lost all but one. How 
many did he Jose? 

41. Here are three slates. I will put one more. How many are 
there now? 

42. Here are three pennies. Jack puts one more to them. How 
many are there now? 

43. If Lizzie takes one slate away, how many are left? 

44. If Tom takes one penny away, how many are left? 
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5. Instead of taking one slate from the four, if I take three away, 
how many will be left 

ij. Now I take three pennies away from the four. How many are 
left ’ 

47. Here are three balls. How many more will make four? 

48. How many apples must I take from four to leave three? 


10. Hlow many apples must I take from four to leave one? 

). ‘There are four cherries on a plate. How many girls can take 
one each * 

1. How many would be left if only three girls took one each ? 

h2. Here is an orange If I cut it once down the middle, how 


many pieces shall | have? 

53. What do we call each of these pieces? 

fh4. How many halves ar+ there in an orange * 

i. Now | will cut each half into two pieces of the same size. 
How many pieces have we now *” 

56. What do we call each of these four pieces ? 

57. How many quarters are there in an orange ? 

58. How many quarters are there in a penny ? 

50. What do we call a quarter of a penny? 

60. Ilow many quarters are there in an apple? 

61. How many farthing pencils could I get for a penny ? 

62. How many farthing pencils could I get for a halfpenny ? 

63. If | give away one quarter of my orange, what have I left? 

64. If | give away three quarters, what have I left? 

65. If L have two desks, and four girls to put into them, how 
many girls must sitin each desk to have the same number in each ? 

66. How many twos are there in four? 

67. How many single ones are there in four? 

68. Here are four children, and here is one child. I put them all 
together. How many are there ? 

i. Now send away one child. How many are left? 

70. If you have four potatoes on your plate, and you ask for 
another, how many will you have altogether ? 

71. Your little sister has only four potatoes. How many more 
have you? 

72. There are four balls on the ball-frame. How many more are 
wanted to make tive’ 

73. Five children were playing in a field, and one was a boy. How 
many were girls ? 

74. A boy had five rabbits in a hutch, but one died. How many 
were left’ , 

75. After selling one cow, a man had four left? How many had 
he at first ’ 

76. Here are three boys. If I put one girl to them, how many 
children will you see ? 

77. If I put two girls to the three boys, how many would there be ? 
78. Tom had three pennies in his box, and I put in two more. 
How many had he then? 

7%. Tom spent three pennies. How many has he left? 

80. On my rose-tree there were five buds. A naughty child stole 
two. How many were left? 

81. I have five balls. How many couples have 1? 

82. How many are there over? 

83. I have five pennies. To how many girls can I give twopence 
each * 

84. What shall I have left? 

8. A boy had fivepence, but he put a threepenny-piece in his 
money-box. How much has he left to spend? 

86. I have five plants. How many rooms must I have to put one 
m each room’ 

87. In my garden I have two apple-trees and three pear-trees, 
How many trees have I altogether? 

88. As | was walking along the street I met two little boys, then 
two little girls, and then another boy. How many children did I 
meet altogether * 

80. Hlow many boys did I meet? 

0). There are five pencils on my table. How many are left when 
three boys each take one 


Yl, | have three rosy apples, I want to share them between two 
girls How much will each girl get * 

v2. There were five birds for sale in a shop. <A lady bought one. 
Hlow many couples were left? 

03. | told you I had five trees in my garden. I had another 
planted Hiow many had I then’ 

‘4. One night the wind blew one down. How many were left 
atan ling 


%. One apple-tree had six apples, and I ate five. How many were 


*%). A pear-tree had six pears on it, but I only ate one. How 
many had I left‘ 

“7. IT sent a bey for six slates, but he only brought five. How 
many more did | want 


OS. Here are four prernnc ils I will put one more, How many are 
there now 

“, Now [ will make the one into two. How many pencils 
are there altogether 

100. Tf LT pat two pencils in the box again, how many are left? 

101. L have two books, and my sister has four. How many have 


we both towether 


loz. A little gurl had four nuts, and then two more were given to 
he Hlow many had she 
103. She cracked four How many were left whole? 


104. If I have six books on the table, how many girls can take a 
couple each away ? 

105. How many little girls can take one each away? 

106. Here are six balls. If we make two groups with the same 
number in each group, how many balls will there be in each group? 

107. Now I put away one three. How many are left? 

108, Here are three balls. How many more will make six ? 

109. A man has six loaves in his shop, and he sells three. How 
many has he left? 

110. His loaves are threepence each. How many can I get for 
six pence ? 

111. How many penny buns can you get for sixpence ? 

112. How many buns at twopence each can you get for sixpence? 

113. A girl has one penny. How many more penmies must she 
have to buy a sixpenny doll? 

114. There are six plums in a basket. How many will be left if 
five girls each take one out? 

115. I had six plums, and gave half away, how many had I left? 





SECOND CLASS. 
NUMBERS 6 TO 10. 


1. I had six plums, and got one more. How many had I then? 

2. I gave one to the best child at school. How many had 
I left? 

3. 1 want seven pencils, but I only have one. How many more 
must I get ? 

4. How many days are there in a week ? 
5. We have one Sunday in a week. How many week-days are 
there ? 

6. There are two days in each week on which we do not come to 
school. How many days do we come? 
7. We have been at the seaside five days, and we went for a week. 
How many days have we yet to stay? 

8. I had seven pennies, but I bought a twopenny ball. How 
many have I left? 

. How many are four balls and three more balls? 

10. There were’seven balls in a shop window, and four were sold. 
How many were left ? 

1l. Seven boys went out to play, but three were sent back. How 
many were left out? 

12. There were seven windows in a house, and five were open. 
How many were closed ? 

13. Four of those windows were at the front. How many were at 
the back ? 

14. A man planted in front of that house seven trees, but three 
died. How many lived? 

15. Here are seven pencils. How many girls can take three each? 

16. How many would there be over? 

17. How many girls can take two each from seven? 

18. How many will there be over? 

19. What number added to two will make seven ? 

20. What number added to one will make seven ? 

21. My jacket has three hooks down each of the two sides, and 
one at the top. How many hooks are there altogether? 

22. The top hook was pulled off. How many were on then? 

23. How many must I put to these six rings to make seven ? 

24. I will put two more to the six rings on this string. How many 
do you see now ? 

25. Now Jack takes off the two rings again. How many are left? 

26. Now Jack puts the two rings again on the string, and takes off 
six at the other end. How many are left? 

27. Here is a picture of a cat, and here one of a dog. How many 
legs can you see? 

28. I have eight nuts. To how many children can I give four 
each ? 

20. To how many can I give two each ? 

30. A boy has eight rabbits. How many couples can he sell? 

31. How many times could the boy take out four rabbits from the 
hutch ? 

32. There are eight houses on one side of a street, and six on the 
other. How many more has one side than the other? 

33. Ina street there were eight shops, and two had the shutters 
up. How many were open? 

34. I went into one shop, and bought a fourpenny ball and a four 
penny rim. How many pennies did I spend ? 

35. Edith put out five balls on the ball-frame, but I want eight. 
How many more must she put out? 

36. Here are tive books. How many more are wanted to make 
eight? 

37. I put three books back into the cupboard. How many are 
left? 

38. There were eight apples on a tree, and three were pulled off. 
How many were left on the tree ? 

39. How many groups of four each can I make out of eight little 
girls? 

10. How many groups of two each can I make? 

11. How many twopenny books can I get for eightpence? 

42. How many threepenny books can T get ? 

43. What would there be over? 
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44. How many fourpenny books can I get for eightpence ? 

15. | have two oranges, and I want to give eight children a piece 
each. How much would each get ? 

4, I have two oranges, and I wish to give four children a piece 

How much could each have ? 

47. 1f | change a penny into farthings, how many would I have? 

jx. How many farthing toys could I get for twopence ? 

49, 1f | had eight stockings, how many pairs would there be? 

30. Here are two drawers opened. Edith takes six pencils out of 
one. and Dick takes three pencils out of the other drawer. How 
many are there altogether ? 

51. How many threes do you see now? 

52. How many children can have a pencil each ? 

53. How many children can have three pencils each ? 

h4. Now put eight pencils on a slate. How many are left in 

ur + wd? 
There were eight peas in one pod, and nine in another. How 
many more were there in one pod than in the other? 

56. A child ate two peas from the nine pod. How many did she 
leave in the poc 

57. Suppose a had eaten out of the eight pod, how many would 
remain ? 

58. A man bought three horses at a fair, and there were six left. 
How many had there been for sale? 

59. What two silver coins can I get for nine pennies? 

60, How many threepenny tops can I buy with nine pennies? 

61, How many threepenny-pieces can I get for ninepence ? ? 

62. How many penny tops can we buy for ninepence ? 

63. Five boys are standing out. I will put three more. How 
wd are there now ? 

I will put one more to the three. What will the three be 
now 9 

5. How many boys are there altogether out? 

6. I know a family of nine children, and five are girls. How 
many are boys? 

67. The four boys went for a walk. How many girls were in the 
house ? 

68. If you had nine pennies to spend at the fair, and you brought 
four home, how many did you spend ? 

69. There were nine sheep in a field. The gate was left open and 
five got out. How many were left in ? 

70. We will take out the nine pencils again, and put another to 
them. How many pencils are there now ? 

71. Now I put one pencil in my pocket. How many do you see? 

Here are ten rings. I put nine away. How many are left? 

73. There are ten thimbles in my box. if nine girls take one each, 
how many are left ? 

Pe A boy had ten marbles, and he ‘lost one. How many had he 
then? 

75. Here are eight cubes. Edith makes them into ten. How 
many more cubes does she get ? 

76. Tom had eightpence in his money-box, and his aunt came and 
put two pennies more in the box. How rauch had he then ? 

There were two pennies in another box. How many must I 
put into that box to make ten ? 

7 a were ten birds on a tree, but two flew away. How many 
were left? 

79. Put up three fingers. How many have you down? 

NO. A woman took ten chickens to the market, and she only sold 
three. How many had she to take home? 

81. A lad had ten buttons on his coat. He lost seven. How many 
were left on ? , 

82. A girl has seven pets. How many more would she want for 
ton? 

83. There were ten lumps of sugar in a basin. A woman used all 
ut three. How many did she use? 

‘4. | put six thimbles on the desk, and four on the table. How 
nany are there altogether ? 

%. There are ten bags ina shop. If four are full, how many are 
el ipty 
: “1 \fter giving away six roses, I have four left. How many had 

at firs 

7. How many fingers have you on one hand ? 

88. Ilow many have you on both hands? 

NU H w many fives do you see? 

0. There are ten children. How many twos can I make‘ 

, ‘1. How many children can take a biscuit from a tin which holds 
en? 

“2. On my jacket there are five buttons down one side, and five 

e other. How many buttons are there altogether ! 
re are two desks and five children in each desk. How 
lren are there altogether ? 
give away ten halfpennies, how many whole pennies have 


give away five whole oranges, how many halves have I 


me hour there are two half-hours. How many half-hours 
n tive hours? 
4 are at school three hours in the morning and two in the 
how many half-hours are you at school ? 
many penny sponges can I buy for tenpence ? 
many twopenny balls can I buy for tenpence ? 
‘vil me any two numbers which make ten. 
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BRUSH DRAWING IN THE 
INFANT SCHOOL. 
WITH COLOURED PLATES. 


BY MISS H. FORBES. 


NY educative work that is undertaken in the infant school 
4 must have one feature that is absolutely indispensable—it 
must exercise the activity of the child. ‘‘ We are repeatedly im- 
pressed with the conviction that everything which is to be done 
for the true human development of the child, and all efforts 
which are to be made for such an education as will satisfy the 
needs of all sides of its being, must be connected with, and pro- 
ceed from, the fosterifg of the impulse to employment and the 
oversight of the first employment of the child.” 

In order to secure the activity of the child we must secure his 
interest. For this the work must be pleasant, and not beyond 
his powers of mind or of body. 

Looking to activity alone, drawing, in any form, takes high 
rank among the various exercises usual in school. Drawing as it 
was taught up till the appearance of the Alternative Syllabus 
could not, however, be called interesting to young children, It had 
a certain value as a discipline of hand and eye, but the discipline 
was purely formal, and was therefore repellent to the young pupil. 
The movements required were not so much developments from 
his own natural movements of the hand, as checks upon them ; 
and thus even as hand movements they transgressed the first 
principles of education. The exercises stand condemned no less 
from their want of relation to anything else in the child’s work. 
They rarely produced anything that could develop the esthetic 
taste, while they were also far removed from what is the delight 
of childhood—imitation. Young children usually try to depict 
the objects with which they are coming in daily contact—men, 
houses, animals, etc. But they were required to draw lines 
which were imitations of other lines, but which, to their minds, 
represented nothing else ; for to see natural objects such as an 


orange, or a flower, under the guise of curved black lines requires 


a process of mental abstraction which is by no means natural 
to young children. ‘To the eye an orange is a circular yellow 
dise. It is bounded by a curved line, but that line has no 
existence apart from the yellow circle. It is a line which has 
no breadth, no surface, and therefore no colour. The natural 
way, then, to make the line, is to make the circular yellow 
patch of colour, and in doing so the line is made, for the line 
is simply the boundary of the yellow surface. Such a simple 
exercise as drawing an orange with brush and colour is infinitely 
better suited to the infant school than drawing a conventional 
circle with pencil, from whatever point of view it is considered. 
The flexible brush is more suited to the power of the hand than 
the unyielding point of a pencil. Interest is maintained by the 
closer copy of nature, and taste is developed by the charm of 
colour. It is, moreover, an exercise which lends itself to easy 
connection with other lessons—lessons on the orange as an object, 
lessons on colour, and lessons on the abstract form, such as the 
sphere and the circle, 

The capabilities of the brush as a drawing instrument have 
now begun to be realized, and schemes of brush drawing, 
such as are suggested in the Alternative Syllabus of South 
Kensington, have been largely adopted in the upper school. 
Most of these tend towards the teaching of conventional design 
rather than representations of natural objects, and are therefore 
not so interesting for young children. Besides, a study of 
natural forms should precede the adaptation of such forms in 
design. Within certain limits, natural objects can be presented 
with a less completely trained hand than regular pattern work, 
The following is an attempt to sketch out a series of simple 
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exercises with the brush, such as have been found by the writer 
to meet the wants of the infant school, both in the simplicity of 
execution and in the interest and pleasure with which they can 
be performed, 

Observation of children at play—which is the only true study 
of school method for the infant teacher—will soon reveal what 
forms are easiest for the hand of the infant. ‘ Froebel found an 
educational value in every phase of the child's play, and in every 
object that engages its attention.” While the perfect circle is a 
figure not to be attained even by the most practised hand, cir- 
cular movements are among the most natural to children, and 
this is to be « xpected from the fact that the movements are per- 
formed by not one set of muscles, but by all in turn. Hence the 
oval in its various forms, from the circular to the elongated 
ellipse, gives the natura! basis for a beginning. The oval is the 
most common form in the animal world. The bodies of birds, 
fishes, and beasts are more or less oval. Fruits, and leaves of 
trees too, are many of them oval, 

The oval is not to be treated as a bounding line; it must 
always be an oval space or surface—the concrete oval, not the 
abstract 

Before proceeding to illustrate the various natural forms which 
ean be evolved from the oval, it may be well to say a few words 
regarding the materials necessary, and their use. The brush 
best suited for our use is a camel-hair No. 5, which will cost 
about two shillings per dozen at a kindergarten depdt. Paper 
will not be necessary at first. Preliminary practice should be 
given on slates with brush and water only. The teacher will 
draw the object on the blackboard in front of the class with a 
larger brush and water. 

Each child should be provided with brush, slate, and a clean 
rag. A dish of water should be on each desk. After dipping 
the brush in water, the pupil will lay it on the rag to sop up 
superfluous water, taking care that the brush is kept in shape by 
turning it about. The first exercise will be an egg on end, Put 
in a point with the tip of the brush where to begin, and another 
to show the length the egg will be. Should the slate be ruled 
with squares, this will be easily done by counting so many squares 
between. Hold the brush as you would a pencil, but well up the 
stalk. Begin at the top, and move the brush with a curve to the 
point below and round to the first point again. Repeat the 
movement by drawing concentric ovals till the space is filled up, 
as in Fig. 1 (Plate I.). Next draw an egg on its side, Put in 
points again, Begin at the left point and draw round to right, 
Fig. 3 shows the egg in a slanting position, and must be drawn 
without changing the position of the slate or paper. It should 
also be drawn sloping the reverse way. The exercises on the 
oval (Plate I.), in varieties of position and size, are to give 
control of the hand and to acquire skill in using the brush. 
Fig. 13 (Plate I.) is a duck’s egg. The school museum will sup- 
ply the real object from which the children can copy. This 
lesson might be followed by an object lesson on an egg, or on 
form 

It ia not advisable to work too long with slates and water only. 
Paper and colour should be supplied after some practice with the 
other Kindergarten Crawing-books, with squares one inch in 
size, are the best. The objects drawn should not be more than 
two inches in size; if larger, the drawing is apt to become a 
strain on the pupil's hand In the accompanying plates the 
drawings are reduced to nearly half scale, A small box of 
colours, with six good paints in it (vermilion, blue, gamboge, 
crimson lake, burnt sienna, and black), can be procured at 
any of the principal kindergarten depots for sixpence. The 
lid is usually curved, and when the box is opened it forms a 
dish in which the colours can be mixed. Each box should have 
the pupil’s name on it, and the child should be taught to keep 
his box clean and tidy and the paints in good condition, 


It will be necessary to give lessons on colour, and how to mix 
them to get secondary colours—for example, blue and _ yellow to 
get green, blue and red for purple, and orange from yellow ay 
red, The exercises are graded from the simpler oval forms, the 
egg, melon, and cocoa-nut (Plate IT.) being ovals of different size 
and different colours. The fan (Fig. 16) is an oval with addition of 
short stalk. The top (Fig. 17) has stalk and little knob added 
Fig. 18, the bird’s nest, is made by drawing an open oval and 
repeating several times, but allowing the brush to diverge from 
the previous track in one direction—namely, on the under sie 
Put in some small ovals of blue colour, and after the brown ani 
blue are quite dry, fill in the space round the eggs with a darker 
brown made by mixing with blue. This gives the idea of depth 
to the nest. A talk about birds’ nests could accompany this 
lesson. Fig. 19 is made in the same way as the nest, but the 
sides must be equally curved. The handle will not be difficult to 
draw after so much practice in curves, There must not be much 
paint on the brush, else the line will be too broad. In Fig, 20, 
draw the broad brown line to represent the shelf on which the 
beehive rests. Count up two spaces from the middle and put in 
a point. Begin to draw near the end of the line ; describe a curve, 
which will include the point. Fill in the space with yellow colour 
tv imitate straw. After this is quite dry, put in the markings 
and show the door of the hive. In Figs. 21 and 22 draw the dome 
shaped part first, then add the brim. The following exercises up 
to Fig. 37 (Plate IV.) are different kinds of leaves. The natural 
leaf should always be in front of the class. A good plan is to pin 
the leaf toa piece of white paper on the blackboard. The teacher's 
copy should be exactly the size and shape of the natural leaf. 
The simplest forms of leaves have been chosen. The leaf of the 
violet (Fig. 26) is made in two parts, two ovals leaning against 
each other, as shown in the diagram. The daisy and primrose 
leaves are made in two parts also. First draw an oval for the 
broadest part. The narrow part is easily added. Fig. 31, the 
ivy leaf, is more difficult. Begin by drawing the centre vein two 
spaces in length. From the end of that line draw out to certain 
points two veins on either side. Let these veins be the centre 
of five ovals whose bases meet. Where a branch is added, 
as in the red gooseberries, cherries, etc. (Plate IV.), it should 
be drawn first, and the berries, ete., added to it. Where 
different colours are used in the same exercise, care must le 
taken to let one colour dry before attempting marking with 
another, as in the strawberries and tomatoes. The green leaves 
must be put on after the red colour is quite dry. When fine 
lines are wanted, the brush must not be very wet and must have 
a fine point. That can easily be got by turning the brush about 
on the palette to get a nice shape. The cat’s whiskers, the bird's 
bill, spider’s legs, etc., must be drawn with a very fine point. 
The last fourteen exercises are a new departure. To draw the 
blades of grass, crocus, tulip leaves, and stalks of bulrush, hold 
the brush nearly vertical, resting the hand on the little finger 
Begin at the bottom and draw up with the brush. To make the 
fine point on the blade of grass, gradually raise the brush towards 
the end of the leaf. The trees chosen are typical of those having 
lateral, upright, and irregular branches. The bluebell and 
hyacinth flowers are made in three strokes of the brush. The 
outer lines are curved like an S, and a straight line drawn 
down between to fill up the space. Many other simple flowers, 
which will be helps to the object lesson, will suggest themselves 
to the teacher. 

The following pages of coloured plates have been reduced 
nearly to half scale for convenience in reproduction, but for class 
work, the paper used should be ruled in inch squares. 


Tue various subjects dealt with in THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S 
ART MONTHLY are worked out in definite stages to meet the 


requirements of Class Teaching purposes. 
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BRUSH-DRAWING FOR INFANTS. Plate I. 
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BRUSH-DRAWING FOR INFANTS. Plate II, 
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Plate III. 
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BRUSH-DRAWING FOR INFANTS. Plate IV. 
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Plate V. 
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BRUSH-DRAWING FOR INFANTS. Plate VI, 
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Plate VIII. 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMERS. 
BY T. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.) 
XXVIIL—THE REV. T. W. SHARPE, M.A., C.B. 
Late Her Mayesty’s Senior Inspector of Schools. 
















[ was against educational darkness in high places that the 
opponents of the hated system of payment by results had 
most strenuously to struggle. This darkness was Egyptian in 
the dismal days of the Robert Lowe régime, since when the 
Cimmerian gloom has slowly, but surely, yielded place to a 
happy enlightenment, the effects of which are daily becoming 
more and more visible in the brighter faces of our primary 
school children. To what and to whom is this auspicious 
change due? Not entirely to efforts from without. Inside 
effort has done its part in overcoming the progress-preventing 
inertia of officialism, for it 1s 
pleasant to record that the inner 
circle of educational bureaucracy . 
has always included—however 
unwillingly—a minority of offi- 
cials too gifted and too sympa- 
thetic withal, to degenerate into 
soulless bureaucrats. Red tape 
could never enslave such men 
as the Reverend Thomas 
Weatherhead Sharpe, and albeit 
he may have been as a voice 
crying in the wilderness, that 
voice, we are assured, has ever 
been raised in protest against 
the harshness of codal constraint 
and restraint, the deadening 
effect of which upon popular 
education all are now prepared 
to admit and deplore. Let us 
then give due honour to this 
quiet worker in the good cause 
uf rational education, who has 
done so much to secure for the 
teacher wholesome freedom in 
the administration of his school. 
Mr. Sharpe was born at Don- 
aster in 1829, his father, the 
ev. Dr. Sharpe, being the vicar 
of that famous racing town. He 
was educated at Rossall School 
ind at Trinity College, Cam 
ridge. An eminently success- 
iul college career was crowned 
y a double first, Mr. Sharpe 
having been Ninth Classic and 
[welfth Wrangler in 1852, in 
which year he also became 
ellow and Lecturer of Christ’s 
lege THE REV. T. W. 
1857 Mr. Sharpe entered 
what he once facetiously termed the lowest ranks of the teach- 
ing profession, to wit the Inspectorate. As he retired at the 
end of 1897, a goodly service of forty years has entitled him 
to a well-earned ‘ retreat.’ 
_ At the Cheltenham Conference, when the teachers of Eng- 
land honoured themselves in honouring the retired Senior 
Inspector, to whom an address of appreciation was presented, 
eotemee. said ‘ he had always regarded himself as a sort of 
r naid in the Education Department to sweep up all the 
dust that was there, and he hoped—certainly he had tried 
that he had kept the room pretty clean.’ We see some of 
the results of this ‘sweeping’ in the ‘Instructions to Inspec- 
cin is to be found not a little pedagogic wisdom 
he guidance of the prentice hands ‘ who,’ to quote Mr. 
Sharpe himself, ‘in the arrogance of 
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novitiate, when, says he, ‘1 was ready to believe in the loudest 
talkers.’ In these ‘ Confessions,’ that constituted part of his 
address to the College of Preceptors on May 18th, 1892, Mr. 
Sharpe goes on to say ‘I had at one time a great reverence 
for the power of commanding absolute silence, but I have 
learned to prefer, even in tired moments, the busy hum and 
the happy, subdued laugh.’ Mr. Sharpe might almost be 
called the apostle, as he is the impersonation, of happiness and 
geniality. One might imagine him exclaiming in the words 
of Pope 
‘ Oh happiness ! our being’s end and aim, 
Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate’er thy name, 
That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die,’ 
and in the next breath ejaculating that neither teachers nor 
children should ever have their attempts to realise this aspira- 
tion thwarted by any opposition on his part. Whilst wisely 
inveighing against the discipline of repression, which ‘is 
rapidly giving place to the true 
discipline that rests upon two 
pillars—respect forthe school 
and teacher and interest in 
school work—Mr.Sharpe’ssound 
common sense does not permit 
him to believe in the abolition 
of the rod. ‘Corporal punish 
ment,’ he says, and we concur 
entirely in this opinion, ‘ unless 
the world changes very much, 
will long continue to be needed 
for degrading vice or defiant dis- 
obedience ; but it ought to cease 
entirely as an ordinary means 
of preserving discipline.’ And 
. so indeed it ought. That teachers 
and scholars should declaim 
against those examinations of 
which they have been too often 
the victims is perhaps natural. 
When, however, a Senior Chief 
Inspector takes up the parable 
against these stones of stumb- 
ling in the path of the earnest 
teacher it must be pretty plain 
that there is something rotten 
in the system. Hear, then, our 
reformer on examinations ; ‘ The 
indirect action of the terrible 
system of examinations, which 
presses like a nightmare on all 
our best systems of education, 
and on our teachers... . has 
done to education the irrepar- 
able harm of rewarding the 
accumulation of knowledge 
rather than the power of intel- 
ligent application and extension 
SHARPE, M.A., C.B. of knowledge.’ Then, waxing 
wrath as the full measure of 
the iniquity of the examination fiend forced itself upon him, 
he gave full vent to his righteous indignation in a passage 
worthy of inclusion in the common-place book of every thought- 
ful teacher. ‘When a true knowledge of education was yet 
but a very tender shoot (and it is still only a modest plant) the 
ruthiess hand of the examiner clipped its branches and bruised 
its tender blossoms, till education, as determined by school 
exaininations, resembled one of those old-fashioned box trees 
in cottage gardens clipped down to special shapes, which the 
ruthless artist called an improvement upon nature.’ 

Mr. Sharpe is well acquainted with the history of educa 
tion. He gives us a picture of the school as known in the 
early forties, with its staff of ‘one master and four monitors 
to help him ; a few books for the whole school, and a cane 


ia iat ani i i sl and a glass of sugar plums on the 
youth presume to criticise the earn- prereset thane 2 ae apt thy soll pie Miri tidy rod ‘ table.’ In opining that ‘both forms 
est efforts of experienced teachers.’ THE SCHOOL JOURNEY: a Means of Teaching Geography, of moral suasion were used,’ Mr. 


WHAM, Sharpe brought out the comic side of 
inster Training College, S.W. his picture ; this does not prevent 
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him from seeing the tragic side, as shown in badly disciplined 
j 


and badly developed children, and in the German industrial 


invasion. Hence Mr. Sharpe’s reforming il has impelled 
him to clamour for more teachers and for better teachers. 
The codal changes whereby the number of children for which 
i certificated teacher may count in the staff is to be reduced 
from 70 to 50, are certainly due in great measure to Mr. 
Sharpe’s sound views as to the reasonable size of classes, and 


if we would seek another proof of his desire to improve the 
estate of the teacher, we have overwhelming testimony in 
the Keport of the Departmental Committee on the Pupil 
leacher system, which was discussed at length in these 

imns. Mr. Sharpe, as Chairman of this Committee, did 
much to embolden the members to speak plainly, and to sug- 


est desperate remedies for the desperate case. He has not 
much faith in the teaching of children by children, and 
thoughtful opinion is entirely with him. ‘ Pupil teachers,’ he 


tells us, ‘made their appearance in 1839, and they have not 
got much farther yet.’ It is certain that this kind of cheap 
labour, if it does not go by the board in the near future, will 
be rendered much more efficient ; nor will men like our re- 
former be deterred from their efforts by any cry that the 
increase in efficiency can only be accomplished by the sacri- 
tice of much of the cheapness. Popular opinion in this 
country has yet to learn,—and enlightened ex-officials like Mr. 
Sharpe and Sir Joshua Fitch will be playing the part of true 
patriots in driving home this necessary truth—that education 
s a pearl of great price, to obtain which no sacrifice—cer- 
tainly no pecuniary sacrifice—is too great. 

The same difficulty with the ‘cheap and nasty’ party is ex- 
perienced in connection with school buildings and school 
apparatus. Mr. Sharpe would have the very best. ‘In the 
early days,’ he tells us, ‘the Council of Education stated that 
. barn was a good example of how a school should be built ; 
in fact, a barn, they said, could be easily converted into a 
Why, he knew not, unless because it provided a good 
threshing floor.’ It may be easily imagined what an amount 
of consternation would be caused to the school manager of 
this persuasion by the advent of the Acland Fabric Circular. 
It goes without saying that Senior Chief Inspector Sharpe had 
much to do with this much abused departmental document, 
and it is with great satisfaction that he draws attention to the 
undoubted fact that many of these managers now regard the 
be this as it may, there 
can be no two opmions as to the effect of these healthier, 
more commodious, and more comely buildings upon the 
children. The barn theory of school buildings has exploded, 
and the quict influence of the reformer has conduced materi- 
ally to this consummation. 

lhe inspiration that teachers have been receiving at the 
hands of this accomplished schoolman during the last thirty or 
forty years must have borne much fruit in the production of the 
sturdiness and freedom of which we Lritons are justly proud. 
‘In the early days,’ he once said, ‘the tirst idea was to keep 
children in the place, groove, and state they were born in.’ 
He thanked God that there was only one class known now, 
that boys might rise by teaching and education above the 
station in which they were born. ‘This comes out strongly in 
his views on secondary education. ‘There shall be free trade 
in genius if he has his way. Speaking at Cheltenham he 
said, ‘It was not a popular thing to say, perhaps, but he saw 
no reason why the child of the tradesman should not be edu- 
cated free equally as much as the child of the artisan. The 
tilting at the Higher Grade Board School that has been so 
much in evidence lately, does not commend itself to Mr. 
Sharpe, and, remembering his North-country origin, he takes 
pride in saying that however much the southern may permit 
a hard and fast line to be drawn between primary and second- 


bel! hool. 


circular as a blessing in disguise. 


ary education, ‘he was sure the municipalities of the north of 


England would not suffer it for a moment.’ And if there 
isto be no hard and fast line between the two grades of 
schools, there should be no division into sheep and goats with 
respect to the various grades of teachers, hence Mr. Sharpe 
advocates the registration of all teachers, and not the gloriti- 
cation of a few secondary teachers at the expense of the 
primary brethren by the registration of the former and not the 
\t the same time Mr. Sharpe finds some excuse for 
who, he says, are fearful of an assault 


latter 
the secondary teachers, 
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upon their citadel, and he advises a rapprochement between 
the two bodies of teachers—a thing, unfortunately, more easily 
sighed for than accomplished. , 

An amusing incident was on one occasion brought forward 
by Mr. Sharpe in support of the view of Charles Lamb, that 
your schoolman is an autocrat both in and out of school. He 
was walking along one of the side streets in the vicinity of a 
school that he had inspected, when a coster’s son called out 
to his father, ‘ That’s our Spectre!’ ‘ Spectre o’ wor ?? asked 
the father, evidently, as Mr. Sharpe himself put it, ranking 
him with the inspector of nuisances, and considerably below 
the inspectors of gas and water. In the same connection he 
mentions the amusing case of the Senior Wrangler who, hap- 
pening to enter a London theatre at the same time as the 
king, took the loyal upstanding of the audience as a tribute 
to his mathematical prowess. ‘We also,’ added Mr. Sharpe, 
‘in the judgment of the world, overrate ourselves, our intellec- 
tual powers, our value to the community, and our stock of 
knowledge.’ There is no gainsaying the fact that there js q 
danger in the direction pointed out, and, in playing the par 
of the candid friend in this connection, Mr. Sharpe cannot be 
suspected of anything but pure friendliness. 

Mr. Sharpe drew attention to the paucity of pedagogic lite. 
rature in this country, at the same time that he paid a high 
tribute to the one history of education that England has to be 
proud of, viz., Quick’s ‘ Educational Reformers.’ He exhorted 
the Rev. Canon Daniel, who was present, to give the world 
his views and experiences as an educationist. We wish Mr. 
Sharpe would take the inv tation to himself, for what with his 
knowledge and experience on the one hand and his don- 
hommie on the other, the book should prove eminently in- 
structive and entertaining. 

Connected with this subject of the poor provision of litera. 
ture of a pedagogic cast is the question as to whether or no the 
English teacher 1s sufficiently learned in the history and prin- 
ciples of his cult. Mr. Sharpe thinks not ; and here again we 
think he shows both acumen and kindness. It would cer- 
tainly be an admirable change to substitute a more complete 
course in the art, theory, and history of education for geo- 
graphy and history, with which subjects the teacher should 
become familiar before entering the Training College, as he 
would if he were to receive that higher education advocated by 
Mr. Sharpe and his fellow members of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Pupil Teacher system. This would ensure ‘the 
training of ourselves by the study of the laws of the humar 
mind in their application to the laws of teaching.’ 

We should like to give details of the wise pronouncements 
of this reforming official on object lessons and other burning 
schoolroom topics. How interesting, if not always welcome, 
these opinions would be may be gathered from the short quota- 
tion here given; ‘ English schools are, owing to their want oi 
proper object lessons, inferior, in exactness of language, ‘0 
most foreign schools.’ Again, as to questions, the Inspector 
has a happy hint for us from the garner of his experience. ‘ 
have,’ he says, ‘ corrected my own tendency to ask questions 
that are too loose, or too bookish, by setting myself to answer 
my own questions in short and exact terms.’ Nor is the next 
remark less pregnant with suggestion. ‘I have learnt, a 
last, never to begin an examination until every member 
of the class is placed in the most comfortable position that 
will enable the mental powers to exert their full activity 
without physical irritation to distract them.’ And finally, 
what is more true than that we sub-divide our subjects s0 4 
to hide the close connection that exists between them, as, ¢; 
in treating reading, spelling, grammar, composition, and wit 
ing as distinct subjects instead of closely connected parts 0 
the same subject, viz., English ? This Mr. Sharpe would fain 
see altered ; and so would we. 

But we cannot possibly in a short article give more than4 
brief reference to some of the opinions of the subject of ou 
sketch, and we must hasten to conclude our remarks with a 
account of what Mr. Sharpe thinks the future has in store for 
education. These forecasts are optimistic, and so, than 


heaven, is Mr. Sharpe, for optimism is arch-abettor to pr 
gress. It may not be true that ‘the next generation 
teachers ought to be almost perfect in their discipline, thet 
methods of teaching, and in their greater adaptability to 
habits of the outside world’; but it is distinctly good tor © 
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to cherish the possibility of the approach of this millennium, 
e without faith in the possibility of success there can be 
no etiort. 
ecause ‘ the last skirts of Lowe’s Code have gone round the 
orner, as a minister remarked to Mr. Sharpe in Westminster 
Hall in 1890, there is no need to rest on our oars. Mr. 
Sharpe gave the teachers of Richmond, and through them the 
profession throughout the whole country, some very wholesome 
dvice when he said that ‘they must not rest content with 
these better times ; a wholesome discontent was better than 
content. ‘They wanted delimitation between primary and se- 
ondary education. Greek and Latin literature might be left 
to the higher schools, but French, mathematics, and science 
should certainly be taught at the secondary schools, and the 
way should be made as easy as possible for boys to pass from 
me school to the other, not merely by County Council 
Scholarships, but over some easy bridge. Then they wanted 
fewer grades in their schools, and one register for all teachers. 
Smaller classes were needed, as it was impossible for teachers 
to attend to good English conversation where one had sixty 
children around him. Less oral teaching should be practised, 
ind too much explanation should not be given. Above all, 
attendance must have attention.’ 

leachers will not be slow to acquire that wholesome dis- 
ontent spoken of by Mr. Sharpe, nor will they rest satisfied 
until the further progress indicated by Mr. Sharpe has been 
iccomplished. In the meantime they wish much power to 
the elbow of the ex-Senior Chief Inspector, who will be in the 
future, no less than he has been in the past, their doughty ally. 
They would like to see him holding some position of authority, 
for they believe that he will never cease from his labours in the 
“ood cause until he shall cease to live. It is well known that 
i section of the London School Board desired to have Mr. 
Sharpe for their Chairman. How fortunate they would have 
been in this choice may in some measure be gathered from 
what has preceded. Still, in whatever capacity, whether 
public or private, it is to be hoped that the Rev. ‘I. W. Sharpe 
may long be spared to still further increase this fame as an 
intrepid and intelligent educational reformer. 


THE TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUA- 


TION BILL. 


| UST halfa century ago the Treasury sanctioned a Minute 
der which teachers in Public Elementary Schools 


it on retirement receive pensions not exceeding two-thirds 
of their salaries. The subsequent history of that Minute is 
well known. In 1851 it was restricted, and in 1862 abandoned, 
Since that date one long continuous struggle has existed to 
secure pension rights for certificated teachers. The Minute 
was reinstated in an imperfect form. A Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, the House itself, and then a Depart- 
mental Committee, all agreed that a national pension scheme 
ought to be established. At last, after years of anxious fight- 
ng and of weary waiting, the Government have introduced a 
Pension Bill. 
\t_ midnight, July 18th-19th, the Vice-President of the 

| moved that ‘On Tuesday the House resolve itself into 
Committee to consider of authorising the payment out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament of superannuation and 
other annuities and allowances to Elementary School teachers 
certihcated by the Education Department.’ 
\o notice of the proposal had been given, and not more than 
embers were in the House at the time, but amongst 
them Mr. Ernest Gray, who thus had the pleasure of 
hing the first stage of the Bill. 
. ing the resolution in Committee on Tuesday Sir 
rst was questioned as to the details of the pro- 


posa rom his replies, and particularly his statement 
that the cost would be discovered by consulting the De- 
part Keport, it was evident that the Bill would follow 


recommendations of the Departmental Committee. 
sions of the Bill now before us are limited to 
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certificated teachers. That is denoted also by the resolution, 
Masters are to contribute £3 per annum and mistresses £2 
per annum to a pension fund to be managed by the State. 
From this fund annuities are to be granted to teachers who 
reach the age of 65. The amount of the annuity will depend 
upon the rate of interest and the death rate in the profession, 
and neither of these factors can yet be clearly defined. 

To the annuity the Treasury will add an annual allowance 
of 1os. for each year of service for fu/ure teachers. For those 
now in the profession the State subsidy will be for masters 
10s. plus 3d. for each year of service, this total sum being 
multiplied by the years of service. Thus a master who has had 
40 years of service would add 4o times 3d. to the tos., mak- 
ing £1, and then £40 would be his Government allowance. 
For mistresses the State allowance is represented by substi- 
tuting 2d. for 3d. in the above calculation. 

No doubt the age for retirement will be regarded with dis- 
favour, though the Departmental Report has led us to expect 
it. But it must always be remembered that there is another 
branch of the fund. The resolution adopted by the House 
speaks of other Annuities and Allowances, and the Bill 
contains clauses explaining these words. 

The Departmental Committee recommended, and the Bill 
provides that teachers who break down after 10 years’ service 
shall receive an allowance of £20 for the first 10 years of 
service, plus £1 additional for each other year of service ; 
while for mistresses the breakdown fund would be £15 plus 
138. 4d. for each year—the £15 being in respect of the first 
10 years. The whole of the breakdown fund is to be provided 
by the State. This will mean that should a teacher at the age 
of 55 or 60 be no longer capable of conducting a school 
owing to failure of mental or bodily health, that teacher can 
at once retire on the State allowance. 

The Scheme is optional for present teachers, though they 
will be required to make up their minds on this point within 
a limited period. 

Contrary to the general anticipation, the measure applies to 
Scotland. 

The above is a rough sketch of the main features of the Bill. 
There are other clauses, but they are not of a character 
to seriously affect the general provisions of the pension 
scheme. 

The Bill having been introduced, the teaching profession 
must carefully consider the reception which they will accord 
to the measure. The well-paid teacher will no doubt consider 
the amount of the pension altogether inadequate. Then let 
him remain outside. If we mistake not, the Bill has been 
drafted mainly in the interests of those schools and teachers 
where salaries have been small, and where no means now 
exist of removing the aged and infirm teacher without intlict- 
ing on him disgrace and poverty. Let it not be forgotten that 
teacheis who entered the profession after May oth, 1862, have 
no legal claim whatever against the State in this matter. 
Many who entered consequent on the Act of 1870 are now 
nearing the pension age, and the future is to them a question 
of grave anxiety. 

‘The compulsory retirement of many who are still clinging 
to their posts would be a benefit to national education not 
easily over estimated. Their removal would open out pro- 
motion, and have a marked influence on salaries, 

Very few know the amount of labour and skill which has 
had to be devoted to the pension movement to bring it to this 
stage. It goes without saying that the Treasury cannot be 
regarded as anxious to provide money for this, or in fact any 
other scheme ; and if this Bill be rejected, many a year would 
pass before another Government would repeat the attempt 
now being made, and meantime what is to be the fate of the 
aged teacher? Keeping in mind the history of the movement, 
and knowing something of the chances and risks of the pre- 
sent and future, teachers will be well advised to close at once 
with the offer of the Government, and accept this Bill. Nay 
more, both managers and teachers, in fact all who are inte- 
rested in national education, may well tender most cordial 
thanks to the present Government for this effort to meet a 
great national requirement. The prompt establishment of a 
Teachers’ Superannuation Act will have a more beneficial 
influence on the progress of national education than any 
legislative proposal since the Act of 1870. 
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CYCLING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


1V.—OUR ISLANDS: 
ISLE OF MAN, ISLE OF WIGHT, CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 
BY W. J]. SPURRIER, 
Se only characteristic common to ‘our islands’ is that of 


climate—one, too, very conducive to the cyclist’s comfort, in 
this land of ours where the weather changes so frequently and un 


expectedly. But whilst the climate of these three touring grounds 
certainly varies little, cheapness is confined to the Channel Isles ; 
and whether you desire it or not, there is only one of our islands 
you can cycle to—barring Anglesey—without the interruption of a 


sca voyaye 

Che Isle of Man, the Isle of Wight, and the Channel Islands are 
enticing spots, gems set in the everchangiug, beautiful sea, and are 
peculiarly well adapted for short holidays. Many cyclists desire, 
in touring, to find out as much as possible about the district they 
wheel! through, and in the present case the distances are so limited 
that a thorough exploration can be satisfactorily made during a 
short stay. In the ‘ Isles of the Sea’ there is much in customs and 
yovernment that is new to our insular eye. The Manxlanders, for 
instance, have their Tynwald and other Norse methods and habits ; 
the Channel Islanders have States’ Sessions, at which so many 
matters are lodged ‘ au Greffe,’ and in which the proceedings are, 
as a rule, carried on in the French language. 

Cyclists belonging to the Midland and Northern counties mostly 
favour the Isle of Man, and wheel their machines to either Liver- 
pool, Fleetwood, or Barrow The fastest boats sail from the 
Prince's landing stage, Liverpool, their speed being so great that 
it is preferable being on board to rowing through the wash in their 
wake. On landing in the * Litthe Man Island,’ if Douglas is not 
selected as a stopping place, | would recommend Ramsey or Peel. 
Although the miles you traverse on your wheel are not many, the 
gradients are often great ; still the scenery of the island is exceed- 
ingly good, and the points of interest are plentiful. For the ride 
to Peel three hours at least should be allowed, as Greeba Castle— 
where Hall Caine wrote ‘The Manxman’—and the Tynwald Hill, 
are both to see ; a similar time may be spent in visiting the Laxey 
Wheel, Maughold Kirk (minding the hills here), and Kamsey ; and 
the other remaining places in proportion 

The last time I was in the Isle of Man, I returned via Llandud- 
no, whence you can wheel all the way to an island, crossing a 
hundred feet above the sea. Next to the Britannia and Tubular 
Bridges, the latter of which I have just referred to, the great at- 
tractions in Anglesey is the South Stack ; these stupendous rocks, 
the stairs and suspension bridge form a magnificent sight. Puffin 
Isle, the cromlechs and other remains of antiquity, Bull Bay and 
Amlwch are among the other places of the island to see, and Beau- 
maris isa fine yachting station 

The Isle of Wight is far famed for its loveliness ; there are the 
‘chines,’ so unique in their formation, the beautiful Undercliff, 
Alum Bay, with its many coloured sands, the * Needles,’ and the 
fascinating ruins of Carisbrooke Castle. Ryde is certainly the best 
place at which to land your cycle, having crossed the Solent from 
Portsmouth. Again the distances are not great, but the descents 
often are, and the roads being narrow you must not attempt to 


rush them. A good tour may be commenced by steering through 
Brading, where there is a bull ring, stocks and a whipping post, 
and, in the churchyard, the grave of * Little Jane.’ The Roman 
Villa at Sandown is well worth a visit, and then Shanklin Chine, 
after which nasty hill leads on to the Downs. The upper 
road should be kept to, and Ventnor approached cautiously. 


Bonchurch should be visited this way, for the zigzag lane is de- 
cidedly unpleasant to ride down, and—the day having probably 
been exhausted by the ride sketched above—Ventnor will be found 

pleasant place to stay a night at. You then have a very beautiful 
route along the Undercliff, past St. Lawrence’s Church, which 
measures only 20 feet by 12, to Blackgang Chine. Mounting your 
cycle, take the coach, not the military, road by Brixton to Fresh- 
water, near the late Lord Tennyson's favourite residence. From 
here it is only a short distance to Alum and Totland Bays, the 
Needles and to Yarmouth, From this little seaport a short wheel 
covers the distance to Cowes, which place is in its glory during the 
great yachting contestsin August. You are now close to Osborne 
House and Whippingham Church, and a few miles (hilly) off New- 
port, the capital of the island, One mile away, on a severe hill, 
is the famous Carisbrooke Castle, with its wonderful well (where 
the donkey patiently draws up bucket after bucket of water), and 











many fine views. Being nearly in the centre of the island any part 
is readily reached from here, but the cyclist with little time at his 
disposal must proceed to Ryde, where a very enjoyable round wil! 
be completed. 

(Quite a long sea voyage separates the cyclist from our southerm 
most islands, if the Southampton route is selected, but if this is not 
an attraction, the ‘Ibex’ or another of the fleet of boats from 
Weymouth, will land you at your destination in about half the time 
Jersey being the larger island, and the better suited for cycling, itis 
advisable to land there ; notice on the voyage the exceeding beauty 
of the coast scenery, and, as the Channel! Islands are reached, th 
distant views of the French coast 

The great consideration of the cyclist is the condition of the roads 
Those in Jersey being well looked after—quite recently consider 
able sums were voted by the states for improvement—they possess a 
good surface, they are also fairly level. Further, as the roads al 
lead from St. Helier’s to the coast, you cannot very well lose your 
self, the furthest point being only nine miles away, the average about 
five miles. There are a few hills, and danger boards are erected on 
some of these ; but it is a great drawback that there are not any 
really good maps procurable. In the official time table of the Grea 
Western Kailway there are maps which will be found useful, tha 
of Jersey having the distances marked upon it. The chief ‘sights’ 
may be visited on your wheel in about three days. At the pretty 
aquarium of Havre-des-Pas, amongst other sea monsters they have 
on show the octopus, so graphically described in Victor Hugo's 
* Toilers of the Sea,’ a book the visitor to the Channel Isles would 
do well to take with him. Around Jersey there are numerous fine 
caves, picturesque bays, and romantic castles ; and the Corbiere 
Lighthouse, Grouville Church, and the Creux de Vis, or Devil's 
Hole, are among the great attractions 

To Guernsey it is one and a half hours’ sail. This island is about 
half the size of that just ieft. Landing at St. Peter’s Port ona 
bright morning, the view is charming, and makes one impatient t 
be a-wheel. As the grand tour of the island is,only about twenty 
six miles, and the furthest point from St. Peter’s Port is about eigh 
miles, the fact that the roads are more hilly, and not so good as in 
the larger isle, is of little consequence. The fourteenth century 
church ts the chief feature of interest, and behind are the markets 
As in Jersey, the abundance of fruit and vegetables, and the astonish 
ingly low prices at which they are sold, agreeably surprise the Eng 
lish tourist. The costumes of the market peopleare not very dissimilar 
to some in use in Normandy, and the French dialect (distinct fron 
that of Jersey) is pleasant to listen to. St. Sampson is the centr 
of a great trade in granite. Passing these ‘ugly wounds,’ the roa 
leads to the commoun—a wide expanse of sand dunes—to L’ Ancresse 
Bay, where there is an immense cromlech. To Cobo Bay, by 
King’s Mills, affords a delightful run through ferny lanes and or 
chards. All round the island there are most beautiful bays, and by 
that of Grande Roque there are little windmill pumps on every 
hillside. Moulin Huet Bay is considered the finest, and close by is 
Petit Bot Bay ; there is a dangerous descent into the ravine close by 
The Goutire is a picturesque ravine among romantic scenery 
Everything is wonderfully cheap, to the English mind, particularly 
the fragrant weed. Still more astonishing are the vineries, and 
other glass houses. ‘These are to be measured by the acre, not by 
the yard. The official language is French, but everybody speaks 

English, which is being more generally used every day. 

Before leaving Guernsey, time should be arranged for a visit t 
Sark, if not to Alderney as well. Sark is unique. ‘The little har 
bour of Cruex, the landing place, is an extraordinary sight, and the 
clever way in which the captain steers his small vessel through the 
entrance is most striking. There is, of course, no cycling to be 
done in the island. To get from the harbour you go through 
tunnel in the cliff. Little Sark is joined to Great Sark by an isthmus 
known as the Coupee, a precipitous rock nearly 400 it. above the 
sea, and along the length of this (456 ft.) runs a narrow road 
Among the places of main interest are the Creux Terril 
Gouliot Caves, and Brechou Isle, with its farm and Pirate’s Cave 
The total length of this rock is only three miles, and, should time 
allow, the fine prospect from the picturesque grounds of the Seigneu! 
or Lord of the Manor, should not be missed. From St. Peters 
Port steamers run the twenty miles to Alderney, the island wel 
known (as are also Jersey and Guernsey) for its breed of cows. 
one side is the marvellous and romantic cliff scenery, on the othe 
a low sandy plain. The wonderful ‘ Roche Pendant’ is near Essex 
Castle ; it looks as though it would fall, but is said to be firmy 
fixed. 

At all these islands the accommodation is ample, and, as befor 
hinted, you cannot well be extravagant at those we are just leaving 





It is a wonder to me that more cyclists do not take their wheels 


these possessions of ours, more especially as, by crossing frow 
Jersey to St. Malo, a delightful run in Normandy could with east 
and a reasonable extra expense, be added. 
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OUR ISLANDS. 

IstE OF MAN Miles, JERSEY— Miles. 

Douglas to Peel » St. Helier’s to Grouville 
Ramsey ... 16 Church... 23 
Castletown 10 * Gorey... 4 

Castletown to Peel ... 11 - Mont Or 

Peel to Kamsey —— gueil ... 4} 

- Rozel Bar- 

IsteE OF WicuTr— racks ; 54 
Ryde to Ventnor 12 ss Bouley Bay 4} 
Ventnor to Freshwater 21 aie St. Aubin’s 
Yarmouth to Cowes ... 12 Harbour ; ‘ 32 
Cowes to Kyde ° 8} GUERNSEY— 

,, Ventnor . Tour of the Island . 24¢ 
cnaun@ijipncnes 


NOTES ON HOLIDAY TOPICS. 


1.—TOUR AND TRAVEL. 


"THE majority of teachers whose holidays fall at the ordi- 
nary time will probably have made their arrangements 
by the time this number appears. Still, there are some whose 
schools close later than others, and there may be some whose 
minds are not finally made up, or whose first arrangements 
have fallen through, and for these a few further notes, in 
addition to the numerous suggestions in our ‘ Travel’ number 
of last month, may not seem superfluous or too late to be 
serviceable. 
lo any who may be thinking of a foreign tour, and who, 
having already visited Switzerland, France, Belgium, and 
Germany, wish for a complete change, we venture to suggest, 
‘Why not try Norway ?’ People who have done so tell us 
that as an enjoyable holiday resort few countries can equal it. 
Fine scenery, good hotels, and reasonable prices, they say, 
combine to secure this result ; whilst, greatest charm of all, 
the dusty tiring railway train gives place to the pleasure of 
travelling in open carriages over the magnificent Norwegian 
roads, or by steamer on the smooth waters of the fjords and 
lakes. Nor need the fear of.expense hinder any one from 
visiting the country. Of course in the parts which are 
innually visited by large numbers of English, German, and 
\merican tourists, prices have of late years advanced some- 
at, but there are still many districts where one can live 
most comfortably at a wonderfully low cost. Chief among 
these is the district which has been christened ‘The Land of 
the Lakes,’ on account of the magnificent expanses of lake, 
river, and fjord to be found in it. This is the district de- 
scribed by Mr. Goodman in his recent book, ‘ New Ground in 
Norway.’ It lies in the neighbourhood of Christiansand and 
Chnistiania, and possesses beauties of varied scenery equal to 
anything to be found elsewhere in the country. 
ith these thoughts in mind, we have been led to look 
ore closely into the little illustrated books which describe 
liday Tours arranged in connection with the Wilson 
he of fast steamers which run from London and Hull to 
the ports of Southern Norway, starting every Friday morning. 
‘he tours are arranged for varying times and at varying 
prices—the latter being in some cases marvellously cheap. 
ten-day tours, including first-class accommodation on 
nd in hotels, with local drives, etc., the charge is 
or 9} guineas ; but some specially cheap ones for 
time with second-class accommodation are as low as 
ls. Longer tours for17 and 31 days are also arranged 
at rates similarly reasonable. 
ttle handbooks which give full details of the tours 
many beautiful illustrations of the scenery of the 
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“istrict; and any who desire to pay a holiday visit to Southern 
\01 hould apply for a copy to the agents, W. E. Bott 
x ( , East India Avenue, E.C. 

: i rticle on Educational Travel last month, mention 


some special discounts allowed to teachers by 
irist agents, as Sewell and Crowther. It ought to 
that Thomas Cook and Sons, in their announce- 


e! Vacation Tours, offer also to make a reduction of 
hy nt. tomembers of the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ 
ASS¢ 3 

a These tours are arranged to all the usual places 


esort, and start at definite times every week. As 


an example, we may refer to the Fourteen Days’ Mountain 
Tour to Switzerland for ten guineas, leaving London every 
Tuesday during the season, visiting Geneva, Chamounix, Mont 
Blanc, and Paris. The fare includes travelling tickets, dinnet 
at Paris on outward journey, six days’ accommodation, bed- 
room and full board at Geneva, and four days at Chamounix, 
dinner at Geneva, and two days at Paris on the return 
journey. Equally favourable are the arrangements for shorter 
and longer tours to other parts of Switzerland, to Normandy, 
Brittany, the Rhine, Belgium, and Holland. 

For those who desire to make their holidays directly edu- 
cational by combining with change of scene a special course of 
study, there are the various holiday courses at foreign towns, 
as fully described in our July number. In connection with 
this matter we may properly call attention to the Edinburgh 
Summer School of Modern Languages and Conference on 
Modern Language Teaching which is to be held from Au- 
gust Ist to August 27th. Courses of Lectures in French and 
in English on Social, Historical, and Literary topics are to be 
given by eminent English, Scottish, and French professors 
and teachers ; and on certain afternoons and evenings, and 
on Saturdays, the element of recreation is to be provided in 
the form of excursions, musical recitals, and conversaziones. 
The inclusive fee for the month is two pounds, or for a fort- 
night thirty shillings. 

We made a short reference last month to the Summer 
Meeting of the National Home-Reading Union, which is to be 
held at Exeter during the last week of July. We may now 
add that Sir George Kekewich has undertaken to give the 
inaugural address on ‘The National Home-Reading Union in 
its Relation to Elementary Education’ ; and that lectures will 
be given by Professors Baldwin Brown, A. W. Clayden, York 
Powell, and Weiss, and by Major A. S. Hume, Mr. Israel 
Gollancz, Mr. Owen Seaman, and others. ‘The assembly is 
open to non-members on payment of a fee of half a guinea for 
the week, or half a crown for a single day. Full details may 
be obtained from Miss Mondy, Secretary, National Home- 
Reading Union, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, 5.W. 

As a hint for teachers spending their holidays in London, 
we think it well to mention that in the neighbourhood of the 
great railway stations—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, and 
Euston—is the large and commodious building of the Hamp- 
den Residential Club ; and, while many of the ordinary resi- 
dents are away for holidays, arrangements have just been 
made for granting temporary membership to holiday visitors 
on payment of half-a-crown for a month. This would entitle 
them to the club privileges, including accommodation at very 
moderate rates. Hampden House contains 200 bedrooms, 
and the charge for these varies from 7s. Gl. to 15s. per week. 
The tariff for meals is extremely reasonable. ‘The Secretary, 
Mr. Thomas Moss, B.A., son of the late Mr. J. Moss, for 
many years master of the famous Peter Street School, Man- 
chester, would gladly supply particulars, and welcome teachers 
to this comfortable establishment. és 


Il... BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Messrs. Gay and Bird have just published a new book 
from the pen of the delightful American humourist, Mrs, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. It is entitled Penelope’s Experiences in 
Scotland. Like its predecessors, it is full of quiet fun, of 
delicate and inoffensive satire, and is most agreeably written. 
The writer’s delineation of Scottish characteristics, her appre- 
ciation of the ways of the people, and her evident familiarity 
with the language, dispose one to think that, American as she 
is, she must have descended from a Scottish stock—that her 
ancestors were, perhaps, among those who in years gone by 
left ‘Caledonia stern and wild’ to seek fortune across the 
Atlantic. Readers acquainted with previous volumes by the 
same author will not need any persuasion to read this lively 
account of the experiences of Miss Penelope and her com- 
panions—Francesca and Salemina—during a holiday visit to 
Edinburgh, and a sojourn afterwards in the * East Neuk o’ 
Fife.’ 

Another volume suitable for holiday reading and issued by 
the same firm is In the Days of King James, by Sidney 
Herbert Burchell. It contains three short stories, described 
as ‘Romances of the Olden Time,’ and entitled respectively 
‘ The Goldsmith of Cheape,’ ‘The King’s Prerogative,’ and 
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‘The Aldgat The first belongs to the days of Elizabeth 
rather than James, for, after sixteen years of suffering for the 
herome through the wicked plotting of the villain, the death 
of the Quees made the means of bringing about a happy 
denouement. The next story is concerned with the loves of 
two young people of difierent creeds and the difficulties that 
in the old times of intolerance were often involved in such cir- 
cumstances Here the king with his ‘ prerogative’ is the 
means of making matters end well. All three stories are well 
told with a very fair atte: ipt to represent the manners and 
languave of the time A few notes are added to explain his- 
torical allusions The mottoes at the heads of the chapters 
wre appropriately chosen from Shakespeare and the old poets 


nd dramatists 
French Cycling Maps—Neal’s Plan-Velo Series :—(1) La 
Normandie (Partie Quest) Le Havre & Saint-Malo, including 


‘Trouville, Caen, Cherbourg, Granville, Mont Saint-Michel, 
Jersey > La Bretagne, including Saint-Malo, Brest, Nantes. 
}) La Bretagne, Saint-Malo & Saint Nazaire, including Saint- 
Lrieuc, Brest, Lorient; Vannes, Nantes, Rennes. (4) La Nor- 
mandie (l’artie Ist), Paris & la Mer, including Le Tréport, 
Dieppe, Le Havre, Amiens, Beauvais, Lisieux. (5) Le Nord, 
Amiens & Dunkerque, avec itinéraire de Paris. 
These excellent maps are issued from Neal’s well-known 


english Library, 248 Kue de Rivoli, Paris. They are models 
of what cycling maps should be, and can be safely recom- 
mended to the cyclist contemplating a tour in France as 
the very best thing available. They are clearly printed in 
three colours. Dangerous hills are indicated by /achures. 


The veutes nationales and routes aépartementales are 


pointed out, and not only is the much dreaded faze boldly 
indicated in red as it deserves to be, but also side streets are 
shown whereby one may evade the enemy in the guise of the 
Pai Distances are shown by marks on the actual roads, and 
the number of kilometres ‘that an important centre is distant 
from Paris is also shown. Furthermore, one may tell at a 
glance what sort of country one is about to pass through, 


woods being indicated, 


and the elevations of hills being also 
shown 

These Plan-Velo maps are bound up in Neal’s registered 
binding, thus greatly facilitating reference to the maps, which 
are simply held between the two covers without being fastened 
ut the back. ‘The cyclist may therefore consult the maps with- 
out dismounting, a boon which will not be lightly regarded by 
the seasoned cyclist. And, lastly, the price is by no means pro- 
hibitive, being 1s. 6d. per map, printed upon stout paper, and 
2s. Od. when linen is the material used. The maps may be 
btained in England from Messrs. Cook and Sons, Messrs. 
Stanford and Sons, Messrs. Philip and Sons, Messrs. Iliffe, 
and at most of the foreign booksellers and cartographers. 

Over the Alps on a Bicycle, by Mrs. Pennell, is the title of 
one of the newest books on travel. It consists of a number of 


pleasingly written sketches of a journey over ten Alpine 
passes, six of which were negotiated in less than a week ! 


Although cycling in Alpine regions is not the impossible task 
one at first imagines it to be, there is nevertheless enough of 
per! and adventure to make one pause ere undertaking the 
journey. Of one of her early zig-zag descents on the outw ard 
journey Mrs. Pennell writes 


* When I reached the first curve I had a bad time. The road 
doubled straight back upon itself; on one side the pine forest, on 
the other a drop of some thousand feet. Every yard or so a stone 

st, just high enough to hit my pedal, was to save me from grim 
death. I steered from the precipice and tried to come round with 
the dignity that befits my twenty years of cycling. But the road 
was not banked up. I ran into the gutter and sat down in the 


bushes 1 picked myself up and looked over the side. Half a 
dozen zigzags below was **]”[Mr. Pennell] coasting like mad, 
toreshortened so I could only see the top of his head. He ap- 
proached a curve As he turned it he leaned right out over the 
precipice. He took his hands off. Heavens! Was he falling? No, 


he was lighting his pipe 


Ihe book contains numerous full-page drawings by Mr. 
Pennell, and concludes with a chapter of extremely serv iceable 
hints on Swiss cycle touring. Our readers will find the nar- 
rative of this mountain ride really delightful reading for the 
holidays, and we invite them to purchase a copy of the book, 
which is published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin at a shilling 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE FOR TE EACHERS. 


LEARNING A LANGUAGE BY LETTER-WRITING. 


O tie response to the appeal we made last month for mo 

correspondents—especially men—was, we are glad t 
say, very satisfactory, and we have recently sent off a cop- 
siderable number of names to MM. Armand Colin. Thes 
we hope, will soon be suited with correspondents on the 
French side of the Channel. 

Among the communications received are two or three of 
peculiar interest. For instance, a letter from New Zealand 
tells us that two sisters, teachers living in that colony, haw 
been much interested in reading our articles on ‘Internationa 
Correspondence,’ and expresses their wish to be placed i 
communication with French teachers who may not think Nex 
Zealand too far off for intercourse by letter to be mutuall 
profitable. 

Another of our subscribers, a schoolmaster, wrote in Jun 
expressing his desire to send his son to France for some tim 
to be educated there, and offering to receive in exchange th 
child of a French teacher. It is somewhat remarkable t 
more recently we have received from our friend and cod/abora 
teur, M. Mieille, a letter recounting the steps he has recently 
taken in promoting a plan for the exchange of children be 
tween England and France, which he regards as the logica 
consequence and natural outcome of the International Corre 
spondence of pupils. Through the hands of Miss Lawrence, 
of the Review of Reviews, we are also able to examine the 
proof of an article by M. Mieille about to appear in the Jez 
Universitaire on ‘Li tude PP alig ue des Langue svivant 
et les Echanges d’ Enfants? From this we find ‘it is pro 
posed that French and English parents should exchange their 
children for a shorter or longer period of time, and school 
masters their pupils, and thus give them the benefit of 
foreign education and thorough training in a foreign language 
without having more money to spend than would be required 
for travelling expenses and school fees ; and the latter,’ adds 
M. Mieille, ‘ are very light in France.’ 

arly last year Mr. Stead, in introducing the subject o 
International Correspondence to the readers of the Review of 
Reviews, touched on this possible development of the schem 
and now M. Mieille and Miss Lawrence are able to announce 
that Mr. Stead is ready to give all the help he can to promote 
the exchange of French and English children tor educationa 
purposes. As M. Mieille admits, there have been isolated 

cases privately arranged in the past, but his desire is that th 
matter shall be thoroughly organised and_ systematically 
carried out. 

As the Review of Reviews office was arranged 
bureau for England, it was hoped that the office of the 
Universitaire might be that tor France ; but, as the Editor 
very reasonably points out, the increasing number of pupils 
entering for correspondence makes the work somewhat heavy 
and the varying conditions as to means, residence, and special 
objects render the exchange of children more suitable business 
for a committee of teachers to arrange. 

It is gratifying to learn that the educational authorities | 
France are favourable, and many teachers in England approv 
of the idea. The scheme seems to us quite practical, and 
deserving of hearty support. But there is one feature ol 
which commends itself specially to us : 

‘We should make arrangements,’ says M. Mieille, ‘ 
promote exchanges of a shorter period—especially holica) 
periods —between adult students and teachers : that is to SJ 

1 French teacher would receive for, say, a month, in his ow? 
family an English teacher, who in his turn would mak ce hin 
welcome in his own home for a like period.’ 

We are afraid it is almost too late for much to be done 
this matter for the summer holidays now close at hand, but 
we shall be glad to do whatever we can to promote so desi! 
able an object. Our thanks are due and are tendered to him! 
hiscommunications, particularly for the statement in his letter: 

‘You may tell your readers that when coming this way I 
shall be glad to act as cice7 one to any who will introdt e them 
selves as PRACTICAL TEACHER’s readers and friends 
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EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
E.1.S. NOTES, &c. 


BY JAS. PATERSON, 
Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 


Edinburgh Summer } Arrangements have been completed for 
Meeting. the 1898 Edinburgh Summer Meet- 
ing. The chief purpose of this year’s meeting, as stated by 
the Committee, is to extend the knowledge and advance the 
teaching of modern languages by means of an international 
meeting for intellectual interchange, educational discussion, 
and friendly intercourse. The Conference will, on the one 
hand, meet the wants of foreigners desirous of improving 
their acquaintance with literary or with conversational Eng- 
lish ; and, on the other hand, it will offer to English-speaking 
people opportunities of both learning and speaking a foreign 
language as far as possible corresponding to those of residence 
in educated society abroad. 
fAt the annual business meeting of the Scottish 
8.A.T.A. \. Assistant Teachers’ Association the following re- 
solutions were unanimously adopted :—(a) That this Council 
most cordially thanks the Educational Institute of Scotland 
for its courageous reply to the Department anent the capri- 
cious dismissal of Assistant Teachers, and places on record its 
heartiest approval thereof ; (6) That the Council respectfully 
requests the E.I.S. to consider the scales of salaries issued by 
itin the name of the Federated Scottish Assistant Teachers’ 
Association, and to use every means in its power to secure 
their adoption by the School Boards of Scotland ; and, (c) 
That in the opinion of this Council it is desirable in the in- 
terests of education that the Training Colleges be nationalised 
and affiliated to the Universities. 


School Board Clerks’) The annual Conference of School 


Conference. Board Clerks was this year held in 
Glasgow. The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. J. F. 
\dams, Clerk of Tottenham School Board, London. The 
meeting extended over three days, and the programme of 
business was a very varied one, including, amongst others, 


papers on the Progress of Education, English Secondary Edu- 
cation, Scottish Secondary Education, Commercial Educa- 
tion, School Attendance, and the Pupil Teacher System. 
These gentlemen have exceptional advantages for forming a 
judgment on the various subjects treated of, and their deliver- 
ances are therefore of much value. The papers read are 
well worthy of careful perusal. 
Death of Mr. Charles D.2 The death of Mr. Charles D. 
Wason, Girvan. § Wason, Head Master of Girvan 
Burgh School, has removed one of the most widely known and 
most highly respected teachers in the West of Scotland. Mr. 
Wason, besides being a most successful teacher, was a pro- 


minent member of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
in whose doings for many years he had taken an active 
interest 


School Boards and | Their Lordships of the First Division of 

Free Books. the Court of Session have disposed of 
the special case presented by the Glasgow School Board and 
a parent. It was maintained by the parent that in addition to 
tree education the Board was bound to provide his child with 
books and necessary material. The Board held that it was 
the duty of the parent to provide these, and judgment has 


been yiven in favour of the Board’s contention. No one 
doubt the Lord President said, that in order to keep a 
Scho a state of efficiency it might be necessary to supply 
some ks, but it did not follow that all scholars, rich and 
poor, 1 be so provided. There was no ground for such a 
require it in the statutes. 


So : Ea ROS . 1 Ww 


The Training ) Dr. Ogilvie, H.M.C.L., in h’s report for 1897 on 

Colleges. § the Training Colleges of Scotland, says that 
the admirable manner in which the colleges are conducted 
leaves no room for adverse criticism. He refers to the growth 
of the number of Training College students in attendance at the 
various Universities. In the year 1874, when the University 
connection was first formed, the number was 33, and this rapidly 
rose to 100 in the course of four years. In subsequent years 
the increase, while less rapid, has been steadily maintained till 
the session now ended, when the number has increased to 319. 


Dalkeith Branch | At the annual meeting of the Dalkeith 
E.1.S. J branch of the E.I.S. the retiring Pre- 
sident, Mr. James Duncan, F.E.1L.S., delivered an interesting 
address on ‘Rural Depopulation: its Causes and Cure,’ 
which was favourably commented on by the various speakers. 
At the close of the business meeting Mr, Donaldson, Bonny- 
rigz, who had acted as Secretary of the Branch for twenty 
years, was entertained to dinner. In replying to the toast of 
his health, proposed by Mr. Malloch, Mr. Donaldson recounted 
at some length the history of the Dalkeith branch and of the 
Institute generally, and concluded by expressing the opinion 
that there is a bright future before the teaching profession. 
Kincardineshire Branch ? The retiring Chairman of the Kin- 
E.I.S. $ cardineshire branch of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. W. Riddoch, M.A., Rector, Mackie Academy, Stone- 
haven, chose, as the subject of his remarks, ‘ Educational 
Chaos.’ He spoke of the multiplicity of masters to whom 
teachers were in various ways responsible, and thought the 
educational machinery of the country should be under the 
control of a Minister of Education, assisted by a Board of 
Education. He protested strongly against the number of 
subjects which pupils of secondary schools are expected to 
study, pointing out that, while pupils preparing to enter the 
University studied five subjects for about nine months in the 
year, those who had just entered the University studied only 
two or three, and these, too, for only about five months. 
Mr. Riddoch expressed hearty approval of the efforts put 
forth by the Education Department to secure that the Residue 
Grant should be devoted to technical education rather than to 
the relief of the rates. 

Northern Counties | The annual Conference of the 
Schoolmasters Association. { Northern Counties School- 
masters’ Association was lately held in Inverness, and was 
numerously attended. The Chairman, Mr. John Don, M.A., 
B.Sc., delivered an address in which he gave a brief review 
of the present condition of State-aided education, with particu- 
lar reference to the teacher and the scholar. He next pointed 
out the disadvantages under which the British student 
laboured as compared with the German. Britain, he con- 
sidered, must devote five or six millions to the equipment of 
higher class physical and chemical schools throughout the 
country, in order that the German should be overtaken in the 
race for the commercial supremacy of the world. 

Mr. John Mackenzie, Aberdeen, read a paper on ‘ Moral 
Training,’ in which he contended that the school ought to be 
a centre of civilising and refining influences rather than a 
place for teaching to spell correctly or to do a number of sums 
without a mistake. 

Mr. Blackstock, Kirkcaldy, spoke on the subject of ‘ Super- 
annuation,’ and stated that he had private information that a 
Bill would be introcuced before the month of July was out. 


A Teacher's son as? Before the ordinary business of the an- 
Second Wrangler.$ nual general meeting of the Perthshire 
branch of the E.I.S. was proceeded with, Mr. Munro, Banke 
foot, asked the members to convey their congratulations to 
Mr. Cameron, Stanley, on the success of his distinguished son 
at Cambridge. Mr. Cameron, he said, was one of the oldest 
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and most respected members of the branch, and they, as 


Perthshire teachers, rejoiced that his son, by being bracketed 
Second Wrangler, had done yreat credit to himself, to his 
family, to his county, and to his country. It may be men- 
tioned that a daughter of Mr. Cameron has just graduated 
M.B., Ch.B., at Edinburgh University 


The First Lord of the Treasury has once 

more raised the hopes of the teach- 
ing profession by his statement, made the other evening in 
the House of Commons iff reply to questions, to the effect 
that it is proposed to introduce a Superannuation Bill in the 
course of the present session, and that it is to deal with 
Scottish as well as with English teachers. 


Superannuation. } 


Education in 


The Report of the Committee of Council on 
ts Scotland. / 


sal Education in Scotland for the year 1897-98 
has been issued. ‘The statistics as to the results of examina- 
tion by H.M. Inspectors prove that in general the improve- 
ment hitherto recorded from year to year is well maintained. 
‘The percentage of attendance shows an increase, but their 
Lordships still think that without unduly straining the com 
pulsory clauses a considerable addition might be made to the 
average attendance. 


Thejlate Mr. Kerr, } At the monthly meeting of the Aber- 
E. C. Normal School, deen branch of the Educational In- 
caw HAberdeen. stitute reference was made to the 
death of Mr. James Kerr, M.A., F.E.1.S., Head Master of the 
Ik. C. Normal School for many years, and a resolution was 
unanimously adopted expressive of the loss to the branch 
sustained thereby. 


Aberdeen Branch Secondary} A meeting of the Aberdeen 

Teachers’ Association. \ branch of the Secondary 
‘Teachers’ Association for the transaction of business was 
held lately. Professor Traill was re-elected Chairman. The 
Secretary's report showed that there had been an increase of 
23 members duriny the session, and that good work had been 
done by means of discussions and addresses on subjects 
bearing on the work of the members. An interesting conver- 
sation took place with reference to the programme for next 
session, when Mr. Hein said he thought it would be profitable 
to have a discussion as to how the Leaving Certificate papers 
might be improved. 


THE PROMOTION OF MR. JOHN 


ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc. 


Iligh worth is elevated place ; ‘tis more 
It makes the post star d candidate to thee. 
LDWARD YOUNG, 

N the promotion of Mr, John Adams from the Rectorship 
of the Free Church ‘Training Aberdeen, to 
to the more position of Rector of the Glasgow 
tree Church ‘Training College 
the I:ducation Committee of the 
kree Church of Scotland has 
done honour to itself and good 
service to education. ‘There were 
twelve applicants for the post, 
but the Directors of the Train- 
ng College unanimously recom- 
mended Mr, Adams to the Edu- 
cation Committee, the members 
whereof just as unanimously re- 
cognised in Mr. Adams the wor- 
thiest successor to the late Dr. 
Morrison. There is nothing won- 
derful about this unanimity, for 
not only is Mr. Adams the ideal 
Rector, he is also the _ ideal 

Glasgow Rector. 

His University career vouches 
for the soundness of his scho- 
larship, and the fact that he obtained first-class honours in 
Philosophy, as the pupil of Professors Veitch and Caird, 
testifies to the possession of that psychological foundation 


College, 


respor sib 


MR. JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.S« 


upon which alone a thorough grasp of the principles of educa. 
tion can rest. That Mr. Adams has not failed to build upon 
the foundation thus early laid readers of the PRAcTICa) 
TEACHER do not require to be told. Twelve years ago a 
series of twelve papers on ‘ Mental and Moral Science Ap- 
plied to Education’ appeared in our columns under the name 
of Mr. Adams, since which time our subscribers have had fre. 
quent opportunities of sitting at the feet of the Rector of 
Aberdeen Training College. Perhaps the articles that ap. 
peared last year, of which we may mention ‘Sherlock 
Holmes’ and ‘ Fagin the Thief Trainer,’ are most charac. 
teristic of Mr. Adams’ quaint pedagogic propaganda. It came 
as a surprise to many that lessons on the need for the more 
systematic training of the observing and inferential powers of 
our children could be driven home by the study of the 
creatures of the novelist’s imagination. The wit and wisdom 
of Mr. Adams were even more conspicuous in his ‘ Herbartian 
Psychology Applied to Education,’ which appeared simul 
taneously in this country and in America in the autumn of 
last year, and which fully deserved the hearty reception 
accorded to it on both sides of the Atlantic. Our American 
cousins know a good educationist when they see him, hence 
it may be quoted, in further proof of Mr. Adams’ eminence in 
the theory department of his culture, that he was selected to 
collaborate with Prof. Dewey of Chicago, President de Garmo 
of Swarthmore College, and Dr. W. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner in Education, in the preparation of the Her. 
bartian Year Book for 1897, his contribution thereto being 
‘The Relation of the School Studies to Moral Training. 
This by no means exhausts the list of Mr. Adams’ contribu. 
tions to the theory of education. In particular, he has done 
much both with pen and voice for the proper training 
of the Sunday School Teacher, his work in this connection 
having also been widely appreciated. But enough has beer 
said to show that the Rector is an accomplished theorist. 
What has he done to win his spurs as a practical teacher? 
Is he merely a bookist theorist? By no means. He has 
borne the burden and heat of the day in all sorts and con- 
ditions of school work. The man who has been Pupil Teacher 
for four years, who has served as Assistant Master and then 
as Head Master in both primary and secondary schools, and 
has capped this varied experience with service as Master ol 
Method in a Training College, is no carpet knight of the chalk 
and duster. Indeed, it is the selection of such a downright 
practical man as Mr. Adams: for this post of honour that 
causes us such unfeigned satisfaction, especially when com- 
pared with the English practice of taking a callow pedaml 
of Oxford or Cambridge and pitchforking him over the heads 
of his betters into the Principal’s post. Against the appoint: 
ment of such a man as Mr. Adams the most captious of critics 
would hesitate to raise a dissentient voice. 

And if the practical teacher as teacher must perforce wel 
come this appointment as an ideal one, so must also the prac 
tical teacher as Unionist. Here again pride of place must 
be conceded to the man who has been President of his Union, 
and, as everybody knows, Mr. Adams is an ex-President of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. Those who were present 
at the Swansea Conference will remember the brevity, as wel 
as the wit, of the delegate of the E.1.S., who knew, as he told 
his auditors, ‘how to be silent in many languages.’ 

And now a few words concerning Mr. Adams as the ideal 
Glasgow Rector. In taking up his new appointment he wil 
be going home in at least a triple sense, for not only was he, 
in Miltonian phrase, ‘nursed upon the selfsame hill,’ having 
first seen the light at Glasgow forty-one years ago, but also he 
was trained at the very College he is about to rule, an¢ 
graduated in both Arts and Science at the University of his 
natal town. Glasgow then, in robbing Aberdeen of her 
eminent educationist, is merely taking her own to hersel 
again, a fact which, we fear, will do little to reconcile the city 
of granite to her loss, for the good people of Aberdeen have 
not been slow to value Mr. Adams at his true worth during 
the eight years he has been amongst them. Even if it 
chances that the rector may be replaced, it will not be so ¢asj 
to replace the man, since Mr. Adams has endeared himself to 
his fellow-citizens by his unchanging amiability perhaps more 
than he has made them proud of his eminence as a scholar 
and trainer of teachers. This donhomie has found useful 
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vent in ‘his ready and effective promotion of all healthy, in- 
tellectual movements on behalf of the youth of the com- 
munity,’ as the Aderdeen Evening Express puts it. 

One other particular we must mention before concluding, 
since it shows what the young men of Glasgow may expect 
from their Rector—who, by the way, was top man in each of 
his two years—in the matter of sports. He is a confirmed de- 
yotee of the wheel. Every summer sees him on the Con- 
tinent, hicing himself hither and thither as fancy prompts, 
picking up local colour for future literary composition and 
modern languages for the benefit of the said students. This 
liking for the Continent probably dates back to his own 
student days, where, in quest of the discipline and erudition 
that a Continental university is credited with supplying, he 
spent a session at Leipsic. Be this as it may, the bohemian 
tendency is there, and we dare avouch that the present 
summer of ’98 will find the worthy Rector awheel somewhere 
on the continent of Europe, remote from that Britannia in the 
interests of whose budding pedagogues we trust he may long 
be spared to occupy the position he is so well fitted to adorn. 





EDUCATION ABROAD. 


BY E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, B.SC., A.R.C.S. 


N No. 19 of the Padagogische Reform, Otto Ernst brings 
toa conclusion his powerful plea for an ‘education to- 
wards peace,’ as a substitute for the rampant militarism 
which pervades the continental educational systems. Since 
the Franco-German war of 1870, the German schools have 
been flooded with books in which the horrors of war are pic- 
tured in the most attractive manner, and the youthful mind is 
led to rejoice in images of carnage and slaughter. One reads 
this kind of thing: 

‘Ilo, how our lances revelled, how the red blood gushed from 
the pierced breast of the enemy, how the sabres of the 7th cuiras- 
siers by our side thundered upon French skulls. Besides, 
our eagerness in pursuing the red-breeches, who were flying in all 
directions, separated us from each other ; everyone wanted to stain 

lance’s point with French blood, and when one of them was 
brought down, a new victim was sought.’ 

The less ‘glorious’ incidents of war are painted with 
cheerful colours. The wounded are kept in the background, 
ind only referred to in general terms. The result is a totally 

istaken view of what war actually is. Some pages of ‘La 
Debicle’ might be a healthy antidote, but children cannot 


* * * x * 


[iif argument on the other side is of course this. War is 
as yet indispensable. You, therefore, must not only arm and 
drill for it, but you must excite the necessary military spirit. 
Besides, some of the finest of human qualities are called 
forth by war. The Hamburg paper quoted is in favour of 
unive peace. Hamburgers have nothing to gain by war 
or by anything leading to financial instability. They would 
prefer a state of things in which they can derive the full ad- 
vantage from the existing circumstances. ‘There is one 
nation in the world which never goes to war, and yet enjoys 
4 vast amount of influence. It is the Jewish people. They 
hght with different weapons, and win. And, after all, econo- 
mic and financial wars and manceuvres are often quite as 
deadly, though they do not so forcibly appeal to the tender 
imagination. Ifa nation is squeezed out of its best market, the 
chances are that it will lose quite as many men by starvation 
as it would by a defensive war. And conversely, a new 
sphere of influence won by the blood of a few becomes a staff 
“ ile to many. Nations and races have died before this, 
died a slow and natural death, because they did not defend, 
or perhaps successfully defend, their fair name or their com- 
mercial privileges with the sword. Besides, the example of 


Franc and Germany shows that a defeat may sometimes be 
turned to as good account as a victory. 
° * * - * * 
x. > (iuite a novelty to see a good Republican paper like 
© Journal des Instituteurs talk about decentralisation. But 


$O it Is 
‘Intellect 


les Troccon, a native of Lyonnais, writes upon 
Decentralisation and Popular Conferences.’ 
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That is nearly as good as administrative decentralisation, 


The leading idea is that each province of France shall culti- 


vate its native literature and traditions. That there is such 
a thing at all as a provincial literature is regarded by the 
average Parisian with mild surprise. If there is, what can it 
be worth, and why is it so little heard of ? Nevertheless it 
exists, especially in Brittany—not so very long a part of 
France—and the Languedoc. ‘The troubadours are begin- 
ning to flourish again in the south, and the Breton song- 
dances are witnessed once more ‘in the face of the sun, the 
eye of light... And who will doubt that France is healthier 
and happier for the gladness of her children ? ‘The incubus 
of an over-centralised government has been too long draining 
the provinces for the benefit of the capital. The nation has 
become a vast army of officials and office-seekers, and local 
enthusiasm and enterprise and pride go down under the dead- 
level of Parisian mediocrity. Let each province which has a 
past of its own cultivate its historical associations and its 
ancient lore, and France will become a_ powerful federation 
instead of an enfeebled organism with a swelled head ! 


. 7 * e ~ * 


THE Ainnovamento Scolastico contains an_ interesting 
article on the comparative numbers of the rural and urban 
populations in the various States of Europe. At the begin- 
ning of the century, the 21 cities of over 100,000 inhabitants 
contained 1°3 per cent. of the total population of Europe. In 
1850 the cities were 42, and contained 38 per cent. of the 
total population. ‘This percentage rose to 6°6 in 1870, and to 
10 in 1897, when 121 cities of over 100,000 inhabitants con- 
tained over 37 millions in the aggregate. The fact that the 
largest cities show the greatest increase justifies Levasseur’s 
law—The attractive force of human aggregations is propor- 
tioned to their mass. France shows a decrease in the rural pepu- 
lation, which in England and Wales has remained stationary. 
Germany shows a large increase in the ‘ Grosse Stidte,’ which 
now take up 17°8 per cent. of the total inhabitants. At the 
beginning of the century, Italy had the largest proportion of 
urban to total population of any country in Europe. ‘The 
urban population has since increased considerably. In Hun- 
gary the rural population has increased at a greater rate than 
the urban, and in Russia the urban population of the 16 large 
cities is only 5 per cent. of the total. With our 25 per cent. 
of city population in the United Kingdom, we can barely 
realise what it is to have a densely-peopled country of vil 
lagers or peasants. 

* * . * . ’ 

Dr. MAX ECKERT, in the Ad/gemeine Deutsche Lehrer- 
settung, deals with the comparative advantages of the oro 
graphic ani the hypsometric systems of mapping mountain 
ous countries. The idea is to give the child as clear and 
graphic a p:cture of the country as is consistent with accuracy. 
The usual orographic representation shows the connection of 
mountains fairly well, especially if they are lighted from one 
side, as in ‘nany French atlases. But it gives no idea of the 
actual height of mountain ranges. Contour lines, with gra 
dations of colour according to height, are excellent for the 
latter purpose, but they are apt to convey the idea of a step- 
by-step structure which is quite unnatural. A combination 
of both methods would be very desirable. 

* * * * * * 

THE Spanish teacher’s lot is by no means a happy one. 
The commune of Lorca owes its 35 teachers at the present mo- 
ment over £15,000. Since the 1st of July last year only three 
months’ salaries have been paid. One teacher hus actually 
died of hunger. Another begs in the streets in Murcia, his 
wife having succumbed to starvation. The only chance for 
these poor enlighteners of humanity is to become bull-fighters. 
They might then, like a celebrated bull-fighter of recent days, 
receive a royal funeral, and leave a fortune of £30,000 to their 
relatives. 


Elementary Lessons on Brush Drawing, fully illus- 
trated, by J. Vaughan, Art Master, School Board 
for London, appear month by month in the 
*PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY,’ price 
Twopence. 
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‘COMPOSITION 
MORAL 


OF LESSONS 
FOR THE 


BY B, 


THEMES 
TRAINING.’ 
PREPARED ON A NEW 
UPPER STANDARDS. 
ELDERKIN, 

Model School, Westminster College. 


AND 


A SERIES 
PLAN 


Ge” THE LESSONS FULLY MEET THE LATEST 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE CODE. 


Hints for successful use of these lessons. 


a, The subject matter may be read over by the teacher 
or even by one of the scholars, or, better still, the 
teacher may previously read it and give the sub- 
stance to the class in his own words. He may thus 
at discretion introduce illustrations or omit 
some of those given. 

6. The blackboard summary may be put before the class 
if the teacher is short of time, or, what is much better, 
a similar one may be made up while the class is 
being questioned on the matter of the lesson. 

c. The whole of the essay should be put before the class 
at the first lesson, but it will often happen that there 
will be sufficient matter for two or more written 
excrcises. 
is not intended that these lessons should be used 
exclusively, but that they should form a part of 
every month’s Composition work. 

.eep the best exercises, so that the Inspector may see 
the plan upon which they have been worked, as well 
as the topics written upon, or have a separate exercise 
book for Composition. 


LESSON X.—* UNSELFISHNESS.” 
of the 
It is also one of the rarest. 
the yood of our country or of 
Those 
honoured, 
When it is 


largely 


other 


Unseltishness is on most admired of human virtues. 
It is very difticult indeed to place 

oul 
who iceeed in 


fellow-creatures above our 


own deserve to be 


doing su) 
remembered that 
issociated with killing 

that the ranks ot 
with some of the 
haps the r 


the soldier’s occupation is 
and rather 
our army and navy furnish us 
lest examples of unselfishness. Per- 
ison is that the soldier, having really given up his 
life in the service of his country, learns the great lesson of 
unselfishness more y and thoroughly by reason of his 
one great act of self-sacritice. 


GENERAL GORDON. 


General Gordon has won fo 
name by many excellent 


destruction, it is 
surprising 


very ne 


‘ 
1.1 
q[uieni 


himself an imperishable 
qualities and noble deeds, but it is 


Gordon the unselfish whom his intrymen most 


Kk Mle W-co 
revere and love 
1. He was born 


ut Woolwich, where his father was engaged 
in military 


service, and s early days were therefore spent 
umid surroundings which were calculated to awaken in hima 
liking for the army lhe weakness of his health seemed 
likely to untit him for the stern and trying carcer of a soldier, 
but he iwback by his pure life and tem- 
perate habits 
He was not « 
was feared lh 


overcame this ci 


onsidered a promising pup it school, and it 
fail to the necessary examination 
for a commission in the army. One day his instructor in the 
Military Academy told him he ld not succeed, when Gordon 
tore off the epaulets from his shoulders and flung them at the 
professor's feet Was this temper? In part it have 


mipht pass 


wo 


may 


been, but the real explanation is to be found in the young 
fellow’s hatred of shams and his absolute sincerity. It is as 
though he had said, ‘ I will wear these distinctions no mon 
till you are compelled to acknowledge I am worthy to do so, 
The coveted commission was won at the age of nineteey, 
and he became a second lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, 


In the Crimea. 

2. His first taste of actual warfare was in the Crimea, wher 
he was engaged chiefly in directing the construction of trenches 
He won golden opinions by his skill and devotion, and by his 
utter disregard of his own personal safety. It is said hy 
gathered and inspected the bullets as they fell about him 
though they were only nuts falling from a tree, and in a lett 
to his friends he describes the shelling by the enemy a; 
* beautiful.’ 

In China. 

3. Gordon’s next important appointment was to China, wher 
a joint English and French expedition was sent to enforce the 
terms of a treaty by which China agreed to open certain ports 
to foreign ships. 

This end was easily accomplished, though not without sony 
fighting, and it involved the destruction of a very costly roy 
palace, from which it would seem almost every one con- 
cerned, except Gordon, enriched himself by looting. It 
grieved Gordon to see so much splendour destroyed, but there 
was no help for it. 

The Chinese people, however, were not so willing to admit 
the foreigners as their rulers had been. An_ insurrection 
broke out under the leadership of a man who called himself 
‘The Heavenly King.’ This insurrection was directed against 
the Chinese Government, and for a while the insurgents 
carried everything before them, At length the Emperor was 
obliged to seek the aid of the English and French forces at 
Shanghai. It was not long before the chief command was 
offered to Gordon. But Gordon could not accept a commis 
sion in a foreign army without the consent of the militay 
authorities at home, and his friends were much averse to his 
taking an appointment which might seriously prejudice his 
future in the British army. Gordon’s decision was very chat- 
acteristic of him, and is explained in his own words thus 
‘ Anyone who puts down this rebellion fulfils a Awmane fast, 
and is doing a good service.’ So the question of prestige o 
self-interest did not influence him in the least. He entered 
upon his trying and thankless task because it was ‘a goo 
work,’ 

As a Chinese Officer. 

Gordon set to work to improve the discipline of his arm 
It was composed of mixed English, French, and Chines 
soldiers, and numbered about 3,000 men all told. The ton 
of the army was bad—every one was anxious to fight for his 
own advantage, and Gordon saw that this would never d 
He abolished looting. and special money rewards for captures 
at the same time pledging his own word of honour that ever 
man should receive his promised pay regularly. The storyol 
the defeat of the insurgents is one of the most brilliant! 
history, and was enough in itself to cover Gordon with u- 
dying honour. His ‘ever victorious army’ was complete!) 
successful. After one of his great victories the Emperor cot 
ferred upon him a medal of distinction and sent to him a large 
sum of money for himself and his men. The money for bis 
men he readily accepted, but the bowls full of gold intended 
for himself he indignantly refused, because certain of the 
Emperor's officers had put to death prisoners whose 1! 
Gordon had promised to spare. This led also to Gordons 
estrangement, and it was only upon fresh outbreaks of 
insurgents that Gordon was induced to complete the work 
had so splencidly begun. 
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At the « lusion of the fighting, the question of a reward 
to Gort d to be considered. ‘The Emperor conferred on 
vest honours in his power, but could not prevail 
to accept any money payment. ‘I shall leave China 
n as 1 entered it,’ he had said, and he was as 


s pool ma 
as his word. 
Life at Gravesend. 

On his return home, Gordon, with his honours thick upon 
_refused to be /éonzsed. He settled down as a Colonel of 
Engineers at Gravesend, and here some of the best of his 
wualities found scope. He soon became the friend of poor 
boys found in the streets, taking them to his big house, and 
feeding, lodging, and teaching them. 

Then he would find berths for them on board trading ves- 
sels. He had a large map of the world hanging in his house 
with pins stuck almost all over it. These pins marked the 


ovements of the ships containing his ‘kings,’ as his boys 
sere called, and he followed each one with daily prayers for 
1is safety and his deliverance from evil ways. To the poor 


} 

he was always a true friend. In order to be able to give the 
more away he often reduced his own meals to a piece of bread 
and a cup of tea. 


Here is an example of Gordon’s mode of doing good. One 
jay he noticed a doctor’s carriage at the door of a poor man’s 
puse. As soon as the doctor had gone Gordon entered to 


nquire who was ill and if any assistance were needed. The 
father was ill, and Gordon, on leaving, ordered several things 
to be sent to him that the patient needed. Many other visits 
vere paid in the same way, and when the man recovered he 
was altogether a changed character, as the result of Gordon’s 
sympathy and instruction. 

Gordon lived in a large Government house to which was 
attached a large garden These were both open regularly to 
working men and boys, with whom Gordon had become a 
great favourite. : 

One day he overheard one of the men say ‘I wish I had a 
garden of my own.’ Gordon replied, ‘ But surely you have a 

| or two!’ On being told that this was .not so, Gordon 

once said, * Very well, I will lend you a piece of mine : grow 
vhat you like, and come when you like to gather your crop.’ 
This act afforded the man so much delight that nearly the 
lc of the garden was parcelled out to others in a similar 


In the Soudan. 

Gordon succeeded Sir Samuel Baker as Governor of the 
it the invitation of the Khedive of Egypt. He was 
ed £10,000 a year for his services. He refused to take 
inything but his bare expenses, which he estimated at £2,000 
ear. His work here was as unselfish as elsewhere, and he 
| only for the good of the poor people, whose protector he 
had come to be. The distress he met with everywhere was so 
reat, that fully one half of his monetary allowance was 
swallowed up in relieving it. He succeeded in winning the 
confidence of the Soudanese to an extraordinary degree by 
his generosity, even-handed justice, and by the patience and 
kindness with which he considered the grievances of every 
one who appealed to him. The horrors of the slave trade 
soon impressed him, and he resigned his appointment because 

he could not carry out his wishes in reference to it. 
(he Khedive was very soon glad to get him back, and he 
returned with full authority to deal with the slave trade as he 


» ian a 


desired, One story only can be given to show how he proved 
himself more than a match for the black King of Abyssinia. 
G do went In person on a special mission to the king, who 
ordered a seat for him at a distance from his throne. Gordon 
quietly took up his seat and placed it beside that of his sable 
Majesty, refusing to treat with him except upon equal terms. 


J “* 
Yo you not know I have power to kill you ?’ asked the king. 


"" am perfectly aware of it, and if it please your Majesty to do 
$0, la lite ready to die,’ was Gordon’s answer. ‘ Then death 
has no te for you?’ again asked the king. ‘None what- 
ever, was the reply. The King could make nothing of a man 
Who y t afraid of his power. 


Gordon’s Last Days. 
s end was a very sad one for so brave, so un- 
Seitis noble a Christian soldier and gentleman. Almost 
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every one has heard of the Mahdi, who gave himself out to 
be a successor of the Great Mahomet with a mission to restore 
universal law and religion (of course his own). 

Thousands of fighting men flocked to his standard, and so 
powerful did he become, that he completely overthrew the 
Egyptian rule in the Soudan, and the British Government 
advised the Khedive to give up all thought of its reconquest 
and reserve his fighting strength for the defence of his own 
country. The difficulty was the withdrawal of the scattered 
garrisons in several Soudanese towns, of which Khartoum 
was the principal. General Gordon was thought of as the 
only man who could do it without bloodshed, if indeed it could 
be so done at ail. With his usual disregard of his own per- 
sonal safety, he set out with one or two trusted attendants, 
carrying with him a large sum of money to meet the expenses 
of his expedition. He reached Khartoum in safety, but he 
never left it. He found a very unhappy state of affairs. The 
prisons were full of prisoners who had been flogged, and every 
one was oppressed by taxation and cruel treatment. 

Gordon set himself to deal with these grievances, but the 
rescue of the garrison was,beyond his power. ‘They could 
maintain the city in a state of siege, but they could not break 
through the Mahdi’s forces, which were encamped outside. 

This state of affairs continued for many months, and at length 
a strong English force, under Sir Garnet Wolseley, was sent 
to effect their rescue. ‘The crossing of the desert, the passage 
of the Nile, and the fighting with the enemy, made the task 
a difficult one, but at length Wolseley and Gordon were 
almost in sight of one another. Yet the expedition was too 
late—the gates of the city were treacherously opened to the 
enemy who rushed in, and soon every white man, with 
Gordon among the number, was slain. 

This cruel fate, against which Gordon had manfully 
struggled for many weary months, was actually brought 
about by a man whose life Gordon had some time before 
most generously spared, and Britain had to mourn the loss of 
one of the bravest, noblest, and most unselfish of her sons. 


Summary. 


1. Gordon’s youth and education, 

2. Gordon’s first taste of warfare. 

3. In China :—Commander of the united force—His reason 
for accepting a foreign appointment—Why he refused the 
Emperor’s gold—Leaves China with honours, but poor. 

4. Life at Gravesend—His care of poor boys—The use he 
made of his garden—The friend of the poor. 

5. In the Soudan—His salary—attitude towards the slave 
trade—Visit to King of Abyssinia. 

6. Death at Khartoum. 
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INSPECTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 
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Some Remarks on] My readers will remember that I asked 
Scheie B. for some opinions respecting Scheme B 
Arithmetic. I have received four communications on this 
subject. Personally I know of very few schools taking the 
course. In one school it is taught with much success, and the 
children appear to have a more intelligent grasp of numbers. 
It certainly commends itself to all who are apostles of the new 
education. Theoretically the scheme is excellent, but let me 
give you the opinions of those who have tried it, In doing 
so, | must apologise for using their names. 
* 7 nal *. . * 
Mr. McKenzie,] Mr. McKenzie has worked Scheme B for 
Newcastle. three years, and is quite pleased with the 
results. According to him the advantages are :—(1) The 
mental arithmetic and the mechanical work approximate to 
each other. (2) The sums are simple although more ad- 
vanced, so that the children work more sums in a given time 
than Scheme A permits of, thus getting more practice in dif- 
ferent styles of sums and problems. (3) Margin work is re 
duced to a minimum, as the numbers can be manipulated 
mentally, and the sums of money, weight, etc., are such as 
the children are likely to meet with after leaving school. 
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The Head Master 
of a School of 
300 in Essex has 


My correspondent, who asks that his 
name be not used, has much that is 
; valuable to say in favour of Scheme b. 
adopted it. He claims two main advantages for 
it 1) Its higher educational value, and its greater adapta- 
bility to promotion than Scheme A. (2) It induces greater 
intelligence, and forms a better mental training. From the 
earliest lessons the scholars are dealing with quantities they 
can understand, and which can be freely demonstrated in the 
concrete. He continues, ‘Scheme Bb is eminently adapted to 
promotion. Many scholars can get through Standards I.-1V. 
in three years, and can then make better use of their time in 
the upper standards 
> . * * * * 
Mr. C. Mitchell, of} Mr. Mitchell is personally strongly in 
Brighton, finds favour of the Scheme, but finds great 
Difficulties. difficulties in practice. He has taken 
tup to the present year. \mongst other obstacles he has 
found the tollowing 1) The boys working through 
Scheme I} were somewhat handicapped in competing for 
ocal scholarships, for which the examinations in Arithmetic 
yave a better chance to those reared on Scheme A. (2) The 
greatest difficulty of all was due to admissions during the 
year. The neighbouring schools take Scheme A. Children 
idmitted found our scheme very strange, and, as we have a 
irge number of admissions, it was necessary to take this 
factor into consideration. A school in a good locality would 
not feel this difficulty of in-and-out scholars to the same 
extent. Mr. Mitchell says that the scheme best suited to his 
school would be a modification of Scheme Bb. 


} 


* . . * 


To Mr. W. Potts, ) 1 have received another communication 
Isle of Man— from Mr. Votts on this subject. He 
Thanks. kindly sent me the above opinions from 
Newcastle. To him and my other correspondents my best 
thanks are tendered. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


hat You can glean a lot of useful information respecting 
the Training Colleges from H.M. Inspector’s Reports in the 
Government Blue Book, which should be obtainable from 
any Free Library. Some of the colleges publish yearly reports 
containing lists of present and past students. I should ad 
dress a letter to the ‘ Senior Student of the ist Year Men,’ 
isking for what you require. It would be better still if you 
could get to know some student personally. Perhaps I could 
help you if you could ask a few definite questions. Borough 
Road takes no second class men, and even first class men who 
are not fairly high are rejected 


/.BOA—(1) Uf the girl you speak of is a recognised part of 
the staff, she must not count as a scholar. (2) I should ad- 
vise you not to send a girl to Cookery on a half-holiday. 

It is not absolutely necessary to have geographical 
readers, though distinctly advisable. (4) My advice to you is 
to adhere to the Time Table. Deviations therefrom could 
not be justified by the reason you give. Could you lessen the 
time per week for Needlework ? I do not think you need be 
worried if you adhere to your Time Table, and work steadily 
and conscientiously. 

W's rhe clause 


n the Code is very vague, and capable 
of more than one ¢« 


onstruction. Why not present Geography 
as your first class subject? It can be taught through Object 
Lessons. If you do, so, then take Elementary Science and 
E-nglish as your second class subject. Or you may present 
Elementary Science, as you suggest. It is difficult to advise 
a course without knowing the size of school and the locality. 
Blackie’s Object Lesson course is very good, and so is 
Murche’s. 1 don’t think they can be bettered. Take 
l\., V., VI. together in a scheme made up from a selection 
of lessons given in either of the above courses for the upper 
Standards. 


S.).—Your daughter is debarred from taking the Scotch 
(). 5. Examination. She can never take the Q.S. in England 
again. Her only course is to pass one of the examinations 
mentioned in the Code, Art. 51. The L.L.A. is about the 
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most suitable, as by working for that she would at the same 
time cover much of the ground required for the Certificate 
-xamination, 


F.B.—(1) The correspondent should inform the Educatioy 
Department, not H.M.I. (2) That depends on her age 
(Art. 39), also upon the month of your school year (Art. 38 4 
Circular 385 N.U.T. Code). If your school year ends be. 
tween 30th April and 30th September, and she is fifteen before 
July 1st, 1899, she can sit in April without taking the Candi- 
dates’ Examination. (3) By Art. 74 she is unable to count on 
staff, unless to fill a vacancy occurring during the current 
school year. 

K./.M.—At your first attempt you must sit for both parts 
of the Certificate Examination. 


R.G.S.—Davis and Moughton, Gillott Road, Birmingham, 
Analytic Essay Cards from Simpkin, Marshall and (Co 
Dawson, publisher, Seedley, Manchester. 

W.F.M.—Yes, you can sit for Part I. in July. 

/.P.—For Geography use Meiklejohn (Holden) and a good 
Standard V. geographical reading book. For History use a 
good reading book and supplement from the ‘ Royal History 
(Nelson). For Elementary Science use the little book in the 
London Science Series, together with ‘ First Year of Scientifi 
Knowledge,’ by Paul Bert (Relfe). 

G.Z.—It will be difficult for you to obtain the information 
you ask for. As the conditions change so the average number 
on the list varies year by year. For instance, ten years ago 
no second class men coula get into Battersea. Now some 
second class men are taken. Many first class men are unable 
to get into Borough Road College just now. * Write to the 
Secretaries of one or two colleges. See answer to F\ 
above. 


A.N.S.—Yes Geography may be taught by means of 
Object Lessons, but if I were you I should stick to the ord 
nary kind of Object Lessons. 

7.C.—A Pupil Teacher who has failed twice can only count 
as an Article 68. 

W.£.G.—Article 115 only refers to those who have passed 
the second year Certificate Examination. 

W.7.—Yes. (1) Blackie’s Object Lesson Handbooks for 
the three lowest standards. (2) Object Lessons in Elementary 
Science, Vols. I. and II., published by Macmillan. Chambers 
& Co. have just published reading books in Geography 
and History for use in schools where other class subjects 
are taken in the lower standards. 

M.C.—I1 recommend you to go in for the St. Andrew’ 
L.L.A. Do not be discouraged by your previous results 
Write to the Registrar, St. Andrew’s University. Our L.L.A 
Course should also be of help to you. 

£.A.S.—You need not trouble at all if your name has been 
duly entered on Form ,° and sent to the Inspector. 

/1.M.S.—(1) Maps are not now necessary, but I should net 
discontinue them. (2) Form I. is the list of Government 
Blue Book publications. 

A.MJ.—The Secretary, National Froebel Union, 12, Buck 
ingham Street, London, W.C., will send you a syllabus pos 
free for 2d. 

S.M.—The medal and certificate for Ambulance do 10 
carry marks in the Certificate Examination. 

S.W.B.—Your letter was too late for a reply in Jun 
and my contribution was crowded out of July number 
The London Matriculation does not exempt you from 
First Year’s Examination. 

Correspondence should be addressed Inspector care of The 
Editor, PRACTICAL TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, Londor 
A stamped addressed envelope should be sent for reply by po 
If the matter is urgent an ex/ra stamp should be enclosed. 


A Contribution from the pen of Mr. J. Spence 
Curwen, entitled ‘CONTINENTAL SCHOOL 
MUSIC,’ will shortly appear in our column 
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PROBLEMATIC TESTS FOR ALL 
STANDARDS. 


+ * ARRANGED FOR THE FOUR QUARTERS, SO THAT 
: THEY CAN BE USED ALL THE YEAR. 


Standard I.—4th Quarter. 

46. Tom has 130 pennies, Harry has 3s. 6d., and Fred has two 
forins. How many pennies have they altogether ? . 

47. After giving 170 plants to one man and fifty-nine to another, 
| had nine hundred and nineteen left. How many had I at first ? 

48. A girl bought a roll of cloth containing 48 yards. She made 
three dresses, and used g yards of cloth for each dress. How 
many yards of cloth will be left in the roll ? 

49. A tank holds 50 gallons of water. When it is only half full 
nine gallons are drawn off. How many gallons will the tank have 
in it then? 

so, John is 36 years old. If he were three years younger he 
would be as old as James. James is 4 years older than Alfred. 
How old is Alfred ? 

<1. Frank had 19 fish, He went fishing and caught 5 more. 
He then had seven less than his brother. How many fish had his 

rother ? P 
A pile of books contained a gross, Six dozen were taken 
How many were left? 

<> In a town there were four hundred and fifty-two men, 999 
women, two hundred and seventy-four girls, and three hundred and 
five boys. What was the population of the town ? 

54 ] spent sixpence on pears, sevenpence on plums, ninepence 
n sweets, and I have threepence left. How many pennies had I 
t first ? 

ss. A boy has two hundred and thirty-eight papers for sale, 
He had 6 dozen and 7 papers left. How many did he sell ? 

s6. A shoemaker mends 16 pairs of shoes and 18 pairs of boots. 
Hiow many single ones are there? ; 

57. Which is larger, three score or five dozen ? 

58. How many times doves a clock strike in half a day, in striking 

ours ? . 

sg Add together a score, a gross, and half of a hundred, and take 
way seventy-five. 

60. Divide two hundred and ten marbles amongst two boys, 

ving one boy 10 marbles more than the other. 





c? 
5<¢ 


STANDARD I.—ANSWERS, 
4h Vuarter, 


0 pennies. 51. 31 fish. 56. 68 single ones. 
47. 1,148 plants. 52. 72 books. 57- Both the same 
21 yard 53. 2,030 persons. 58. 78 times. 
» gallons. 54. 25 pennies. 59. 139. 
years. 55- 159 papers. 60. 110 and 100 marbles 


Standard II.—4th Quarter. 


46. Add 97 to the eleventh part of one thousand three hundred 
and ty 

$7 w many pence in a shilling + a sovereign + half-a-sove 
ren hall-a-crown ? 

48. A man bought a box of oranges ; he sold 120, picked out 37 
bad ones, and had 147 left. How many oranges did the box at 
first contain ? 

49. There are 129 children in one school and four times as many 
in another school. How many more children are required to 
make up one thousand ? 

so. low much is half of 17,480 more than five thousand eight 


hundred and forty-two ? 
jI. There are 365 daysinayear. A man received 15 letters every 
day by post. How many would he receive in twenty such years ? 
§2. John had fifty marbles. He lost 18, won 39, sold a score, and 


found 9. How many had he then? 


53. If tive hundred persons travelled by rail, and half pay three- 
pence ¢ and the rest twopence each, how many pence would 

54. There are eighteen telegraph posts in a mile. How many 
would be sed in a journey of 76 miles and back again ? 

55. ge the following coins into pence and add them to- 
gether vereign, half-sovereign, crown, half-crown, florin, and 
SOUL 


two thousand seven hundred and ten apples equally 


ngst ls and 4 boys. 
$7. | he difference between 59 times 86,009 and 710 times 
eight- isand six hundred and nine. 
ss. A tains one hundred thousand gallons ; an outlet 
whi harges §7 gallons an hour runs for three hundred 
we e hours. How much water will be left im the tank ? 
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59. I arrange a number of boys in 38 ranks, putting seven in 
each rank, and there are five boys left over. How many boys are 
there altogether ? 

60. Three thousand seven hundred and seventy-six matches are 
put into eight boxes, equal numbers in each box. How many 
matches would be left in one of the boxes if 1 took a quarter of 
them out? 

STANDARD II,—ANSWERS, 
4th Quarter. 


46. 217. 51. 109,500 letters, 56. 271 apples. 
47. 402 pence. 52. 60 marbles. 57- 52,867,859. 
48. 304 oranges. 53- 1,250 pence. 55. 381,247 gallons. 
49. 355 children. 54. 2,730 posts, 59. 271 boys. 

50. 2,598. 55. 4806 pence. 60. 354 matches. 


Standard III.—4th Quarter, 

46. Five hundred and eighty-nine soldiers drink S805 pints of 
tea, 977 pints of coffee, 856 pints of beer, and 896 pints of cocoa 
in a certain time. How many pints of liquid does each soldiet 
drink on the average ? 

47. Percy has £322 14s. 6$d. less than Harry, and £157 14s. 2d. 
more than Tom, Tom has £514 1s. 24d. How much has Harry ? 

48. A provision merchant packs 42,750 eggs in 75 equal sized 
boxes. How many eggs will a shopkeeper receive if he buys three 
of these boxes ? 

49. What number is five times as large as the half of seventy-one 
thousand six hundred and forty-two ? 

50. If I deduct 2 shillings and 6 pence from two sovereigns and 
divide the remainder amongst 25 men, how many pennies will each 
receive ? 

51. The sum of two nun bers is 4,698 and their difference is 084. 
Find the two numbers. 

52. A boy was sent vw get 743 pence and 284 half-pence 
changed. How much would he get? 

53- In a building there were used 18,346 best bricks and 2,008 
common bricks. How many cartloads (each containing 269) of 
bricks were there ? 

54. A paper merchant buys 3,745 pounds of rags at a farthing 
per pound. How much does he pay for the rags ? 

55. There are 54 houses in a street, each house has 14 windows, 
and each window has 9 panes. How many panes are there in the 
street ¢ 

56. Divide 663 marbles among 6 boys, giving one boy 63 and 
the rest equal shares. 7c 

57. For every half-sovereign a man earns he puts half-a-crown 
in the bank. In a year he earns 7,560 half-sovereigns. How 
much will he put in the bank ina year ? 

58. If 3,706 trees had to be planted in 38 orchards, and 99 in 
each orchard, how many trees would be still required in order that 
all orchards had an equal number of trees ? 

59. How many times can I take a halfpenny aw ay from 
£9 Its. 64d. ? 

60. If 6,875,432 pennies be equally divided amongst 134 men, 
how many peanies will each man get, and how many pennies will 
be left over ? 

STANDARD III,—ANswers. 
4th Quarter. 


46. 6 pints. 55- 6,804 panes. 

47. £994 9s. 11d. 56. 100 marbles for each of 
48. 1,710 eggs. the other boys. 

49. 179,105. 57- £945. 

50. 18 pennies. 58. 56 trees. 

51. 2,691 and 2,007. 59. 4,597 times, 

52. £3 138. od. 60. 51,309 pennies each, and 


53. 76 cartloads. 

54 £3 18s. o}d. 
Standard IV.—4th Quarter. 

46. A man saves £89 17s. 6d. per annum, and spends 

107 16s. 8d. How much does he earn daily ? 

47. How many minutes does the sun shine in a day, if it rises at 

5-40 and sets at 6.15? 

48. Ifa family uses } oz. of tea every day, how many lbs. will 
they use in 3 years? 

49. A joint of beef at g}d. alb. costs 14s. 3d. How many pounds 
did it weigh ? 

50. Add together 13 half-crowns, 67 crowns, 13 half-sovereigns, 

290, and 300 threepenny pieces. 

51. A labourer’s wages are 18s. a week, and he pays 2s. 6d. a 
week for rent, and £2 10s, a year for a garden, What has he left 
for other expenses ? 

52. If a grocer buys 3 cwt. of sugar at £1 38. 4d. per cwt, and 
sells it at 3d. a lb., what did he gain? 

53. If I have 12 lbs. of tea at 2s. 6d. alb. and 12 Ibs, at 28. a 
Ib. and mix them, what will the mixture cost per lb. ? 


26 pennies over. 
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54. What was a man’s yearly income from the rent of six cot- 


taves at 4s. 6d. a week, if two were empty for a fortnight, and 


/,2 198. Was spent on repairs ? 
A man bought two score and seven sheep at £5 178. gd. each, 


He kept them for 6 weeks at a cost of £14 13s. 9d., and sold them 
sto gain £35 58. What did he sell each one for? 
56. A woman has 30s. She buys a hat for 7s. 11d., 5 yds. of 


velvet at 3s. 4d. a yard, and spends the rest in calico at 64d. a yard. 
Ilow many yards of calico did she buy annually ? 
7. A man earns 4s. od. a day except Sundays. He saves a 
quarter of his incomes what does he spend ? 
55. A draper loses 24 guineas by selling 150 dozen yards of 
calico at 34d. a yard. What did the piece cost him ? 
Three miles of wire are usedin a fence. What will it cost at 
lb., if two yards of wire weigh one pound ? 
» A cannon ball travels 1,452 feet in a second. How long will 


1 54 miles? 


take to travel 


STANDARD IV,—ANSWER 


4/ Vuartler 
46. 10s, 10d 54. £66 7s. 
$7- 755 min. 55. 40 198. 
48. 34 Ibs. 34 07 so. 1o yds, 
19. 15 Il 57. £55 158. ofd. 
o £318 128. 6 58. £28 178. Od, 
1. £37 16s. 59. £27 10s. 
2. 148. 60. 20 seconds, 
3 2 rd 


Standard Y.—4th Quarter. 

46. What will 6 cwt. 3 qrs. 21 lbs. of tea cost at £6 15§s. per 
cw 

47. If 53 lbs. 7 oz. were divided among 190 boys, what would 
each get? 

48. What must a person pay for the following :—13 jars at 104d. 
each, 7 lbs. at 2s 10d. a lb., 74 Ibs, at S4d. alb., and 40 books at 
6d, a dozen ? 

49. From an integer take separately one-fifth, 4, three-tenths, 
is. and also take their sum from an integer. 

50. Hlow much is a person overcharged who pays five five-pound 
notes for the following :—29 silk hats at 8s, 11d. each, 23 caps at 
1s. od. each, 350 hats at Is. 4d. a score, 104 ties at 114d, each, and 
107 ties at 7$d. each? 

st. A man digs a drain 25 yds. 1 ft. in 5 hours ; how long will 
he be digging one 16 yds, 2 ft. 8 in.? 

52. A gentleman leaves one-third of his property to bis eldest 
on, one-fifth to each of his three other sons, and the remainder to 
daughter. What is the daughter’s share? 


If 17 men mow a field in 7 days of 8 hours each, how many 


3s 


his 

53 
hours will it take 4 men ? 

54. If 1 spend five-twelfths of a sovereign, how much have I left ? 

55. If 1 travel y of a journey in 5 days, how long will it take 
for the whole distance ? 

56. What fraction of a cheese is left after selling 3 on Monday, 
& on Tuesday, and # on Wednesday ? 

7. How much will 5 stones of sugar cost if 2} tons cost 
£,3015s.? 

58. A man bought 140 cwt. of cheese at 84s. per cwt. and sold it 
at 10d. alb. What did he gain ? 

59. If a man stride } yard at each step and his son 18 inches, 
how many more steps will the son take than the father in going 


$5 miles? 

6 lhe owner of a factory was obliged to reduce his hands from 
96 to 88. What is now his weekly bill for wages if before it was 
Z'as- 

STANDARD V ANSWERS, 
4(h Vuarter. 

46. £40 16s. Od 54. is. Sd, 

17. 44 07 55. 75 days. 

45 2 Ss. 24d so, PA. 

19. #. Ge vow th, nd 1o- 57. 10s 24d. 

oO. 1s. ¢ bel. <S OS Os. Sd 
si. ?hrs. 20 min 59. 52,500 steps. 

52. yh vo, £132 18s. 4d. 


;3. 235 hours. 
Standard VI.—4th Quarter. 


( 
40. If — tons cost £441, what would ,*; of § ton cost ? 
5+ 

47. bind the area of a rectangular field, which is 84 feet long, 
and which measures 210 feet all round. 

48. A walks 4} miles an hour and B 34 miles an hour. low 

g will it take A to overtake B, if B has three-quarters of an hour’s 
start? 

49. After paying a tax of 7d. in the Z, 1 had £235 18s. 3d. left. 
What had I at first? 


50. A room is 40 feet long, 16 feet broad, and 14 feet high. Figg 
the cost of papering the walls at Is. 6d. a square yard, allow; 
3 square yards for the door, and 4 square yards for the windows 

gt. Add together ¢ of § of £4 103, } of 6 guineas, *27 of £317. 
and 2°154 of £5 10s. 


52. A man sold a house for £147, and lost § of the cost price 
What would he have gained if he had sold it for £200? 
53- Find the simple interest on £680 for 6°05 years at 36 pe 


cent. per annum. 

54- A block of marble contains 608 cubic yards. The length 
the block is 38 feet and the breadth 24 feet. Find the thickness 
the block. 

55. The model of a ship bears to the ship the ratio of 6: 56 
the length of the ship is 220 yards, What is the length ot : 
model ? 

56. What decimal of 3 yards is left after taking 8 feet 3 inch 
from 3 yards ? 

57. Find the interest on £157 15s. for 5 months at 5 per ce 
per annum. 

58. A woman and girl working together can finish some work 
6 days. The girl can do it alone in’ 11 days. In what time c 
the woman do it alone ? 

59. Ifa cubic inch of gold is worth £81, what is the value of 
bar of gold 1 foot 2 inches long, 4 inches broad, and } of an in 
thick ? 

60. What is the interest on £498 16s. 8d. for 100 days at 4 pe 
cent, per annum? 

STANDARD VI.—ANSWERS, 
4th Quarter. 


460. £45. 54. 6 yds, 

47. 196 sq. yds. 55. 2 yds. pe ft. 
45. 34 hours. 56. 083. 

49. £243. 57- £3 5s. S}d. 
50. £12 10s, 10d, 55. 134 days 

51. £16 11s. 6c. 59. £3,402. 

52. £11. vo. £5 9s. 4d. 
53. £148 2s. of fd. ’ 


Standard VII.—4th Quarter. 

46. Linvest £779 at 95 and sell out again when the stock | 
fallen to 924. What do | lose? 

47. | bought oranges at 4s. a gross and sold them at 5 for 2d 
What did I gain per cent.? 

48. A ship was insured at a premium of 34 per cent. The pre 
mium was £620. What was the value of the ship? 

49. I bought 18 cwt. of sugar at 16s. 8d. per cwt., and 2 cwl. 
bad. At what price per Ib. must I sell the remainder to gain 
per cent. ? 

50. What weight of paint will be needed to paint the inside 
the bottom and sides of a cistern 7 feet 3 inches long, 4 feet 6 in 
broad, and 2 feet deep, if each square yard needs 2} lbs. ? 

51. What sum must I invest in the 34 per cents. at 97§ t 
yearly income of £420? 

52. The average age of 60 men is 25 years ; 10 average 30y 
and 28 average 26 years. Find the average age of the rest. 

53- Acertain material contains 35 lbs. of sulphur, “45 !bs 
charcoal, and -2 Ibs. of nitre. Find the weight of each in 5 « 
40 Ibs. of the material. 

54. What sum of money will purchase £286 5s. stock in the} 
cents. at 974? 

55. How many persons can stand in a room measuring 60 fet 
by 36 feet, supposing each person to require a space of 27 m 
18 in. ? 

56. If linen costs 5s. 9d. a yard, what must 50 yards be sold! 
to yain 15 per cent. 

57. A bankrupt pays 4s. 6d. in the £. How much per cent. 
his debts does he pay ? 

58. After paying 4 of a debt it is found that 3 of what is own; 
17s. 6d. Find the amount of the debt. 

59. Divide £44 7s. 6d. among A, B and C, giving A £6 mo" 
than B, and B £8 more than C, 

60. Supposing the cost of carpet in a room §0 feet long, at 28. 
a square yard, to be £3 2s. 6d., find the breadth of the room, 


STANDARD VII.—-ANSWERS. 
4h Quarter. 
54. £279 Is. 1o}d. 


55. O40 persons. 


46. £20 1058, 
47. 20 per cent, 


45. £19,540. 56. £16 10s. 74d. 

49. 2} per lb. 57. 224 per cent. 

50. 198% Ibs. > 4 3 

51. £11,745. : 59. A far gs. 2d, 


52. 21,4") years. 
53- Sulphur 210 Ibs., charcoal 60. 4} feet. 
270 lbs., nitre 120 Ibs. 


£15 9s. 2d., C £798 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of * Scholarship School Management.’ 


N.B.—Next month a Test Examination will be set for both 
Spring and Autumn Examinations. Prizes will be given 
for the best sets of Papers submitted. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1898. 
TENTH MONTH, 


WorK TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—English. 


(Students are invited to write for assistance in the case 
of any difficulty not explained in the course.) 
First Year. 
Prepare lines 383 to the end ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’ 
with all meanings, allusions, &c. 
Finish tabulating suffixes in the poem. Revise the meaning 
of all terms. Prepare a Life of Scott, and read up what you 
n of his other works in poetry and prose. , 


Second Year. 
Finish the prefixes in the ‘ The Task,’ 
Kevise lines 373 to 600, looking over the paraphrases given. 
Prepare a Life of Cowper, and, if possible, read some of his 
other works. 
Third Year. 
1. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week, 
2. Prepare lines 957 to the end of ‘ Comus,’ with knowledge 
ul allusions. 
3. Prepare a Life of Milton with a short account of his other 
rks. Pay special attention to the paraphrases given. 
* Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 
Illative Conjunction. 
ula Principal Verb = ‘wished.’ Object to pay his vows. 
, Adj. qual. rage. 
iverbial sentence of time to ‘ pricks.’ 
f «- Compound Conjunction. 
gh = Compound Adverb of Place. 
urt and fly — Infinitives limiting ¢/te (a common use of the Infin.). 
Adverb Conj. (7.¢., like the cushat dove flies). 
= Adv. of Degree mod. ‘slyly.’ 
= Indirect obj. gov. by gave. 
eed = Noun Objective case in apposition with wre. 
{ /’rayed = God to bless the Duchess long and all. 
Infinitive of Reason to smiled. 


B.—Arithmetic. 
lheory thoroughly, and work any problems bearing on 
work, 
C.—Music. 
| Kevision, 
D.—History. 
rom 55 B,C. to 1066 A.D. The chief points have been 
in the Course, Refer to them especially. Prepare lives 
en, genealogical tables, maps of Roman and Saxon 
ind, and such terms as King, Earl, Thane, Churl, Witan, 
ukpledge, Danelagh, Danegeld, Moot, Alderman, Bretwalda, 
nd, Were, Wite, etc. 
E.—Geography. 
> British Isles thoroughly. Practice the Memory Maps 
wing half an hour to complete. Pay special attention to 
is, Industries, and Chief Towns. 
F.— Euclid. 
Year.—Revise Problems 12-20 and work four deductions 


ty.—Revise any Props, not known, with four deduc- 


G.—Algebra. 
Work any back papers. Revise rules in Mensuration. 
H.— Teaching. 


Second Year.—Kevise Teaching of Reading and Writing. 
Third Year.—Revise Chaps, 1X.-XIL. in ‘ Scholarship School 


Management.’ 


(Note what is said about the various subjects in Revised In- 


structions to H.M.L.). 


In view of Holiday, no Test Questions will be set this month, 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1899. 
Firth MoNTH—AUGUST. 
WORK TO BE PREPARED, 
A.—English. 
First Year. —Prepare fully lines 77-110 of *'The Bard,’ 
Second Year. —Prepare fully lines 137-176 of ‘ The Deserted 


Villiage.’ 


Third Year.—1. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week. 
2. Prepare lines 122-166. Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ 
Kp. IV. 


Notes on * The Bard.’ 

eft of a crown = Participial enlarg. of he. 
. s¢ = Adv. of Degree mod. the phrase 4y the regal chair. 
. Feld = Adj. qual. Zhirst and Famine, which are Proper by Personifi 

cation 

Bray = Infinitive Mood forming part of the Object to Aeard, 

This line must be taken as enlarg. of Jim in apposition. 
. shame in apposition with fowers. 

Fed = Verfect Passive Participle qual. towers. 

nding, etc. = Participial phrase. Enlarg. of we. 

thus forlorn = qual. me as also undlessed, unpitied, here to mourn. 
Descending slow Participial enlarg. of scenes 
. Exclamation—cannot be analysed. ‘Take a// Aadd as interjection. 


Meanings, ete. 


32. These lines refer to Richard IL. who was reported to have been starved 
to death after his deposition. 
3-89. ‘This is a reference to the Wars of the Roses. ‘ Avndred squadrons,’ 
because the opposing parties -York and Lancaster—-were descended 
from Edward III, 
&y. Ais consort Margaret of Anjou, Azs father Henry V. 
The meek usurper Henry LV Hardly a correct term to apply to him. 
2. The rose of v The White Rose, Aer blushing Joe = The Red 
Rose 
united by the marriage of Henry VII. to Elizabeth of York. 
1 boor Richard IIL., whose cognisance was a doa» 
i reference to the murder of his two nephews in the ‘Tower. 
Lhe wife of Edward 1., of whom he was extremely 


spirits vanish and the Bard takes up the strain, imploring them not 
to leave him, but his attention is taken by a vision of future hist TY, 
in which he sees the line of * genuine kings, Britannia’s issue,’ that is, 
the ‘Tudor line, who were descended from Owen ‘Tudor, a Welshman. 

* The Deserted Village.’ General Paraphrase (cont), 

Line 137. In former happier times, the priest's unostentatious house stood be- 
neath the shelter of yonder wood, and the position of the neatly kept garden may 
stull be recognised by a few flowers which grow there, and the broken bushes. 
He was a man deservedly popular with all who knew him, and was contentedly 
bappy on his income of £40 a year His whole life had been passed in the place, 
for he had never frequented the towns to seek preferment, and his honesty and worth 
prevented him from fawning on the influential or changing his creed with each 
ehange of government. His mind was devoted to a far nobler work, and he was 
much more skilled in assisting others than in assisting himself. His house was a 
harbour of refuge to all those who knew no other shelter, and while he blamed their 
wandering method of existence he nevertheless relieved their immediate wants. 
There was the old beggar with the white beard who, in his rounds, had often been 
there before; the broken-down relative who in his more fortunate days had pro 
bably scorned the connection, but who now was glad to urge his relationship and 
have it admitted; the old soldier, bent down with ill-health and old wounds, who 
as his spirits rose in the comfortable shelter would demonstrate with his crutch how 
battles had been won—these were the guests received by this good man, who over- 
looked their wrong-doing for the sake of their misery, and who gave his ready aid 
because they needed it, and not because of their merits or demerits. 

Line 103. ‘Thus his greatest pleasure was to do good to others, and whatever 
faults there were in his character arose from excess of kindliness and mistaken zeal, 
ind while his quick sympathy enabled him to enter into their bodily needs, he never 
lost sight of their spiritual necessities, but as a mother bird endeavours by example 
and every other means to induce its young to soar upward, so he, both in his owr 
life and by his words, laboured incessantly to raise the thoughts of his flock heaven 
wards. When the summons of death came to some poor wrecked soul it was fol 
lowed immediately by his presence, and under his ministration and prayers the load 

f guilt and sin rolled away, peace took the place of fear, and hope banished despair, 
and when the struggling spirit quitted its mortal tenement, it was with a sure and 
certain hope of everlasting bliss. 
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120 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
Notes on Parsing and Analysis, cte. F.— Euclid. 
lime 14 year Adverinal Objective Case Second var. —Props, 14 10, Book 1. Two deduc tions ty F 
144. 7 ange his place. Object of wished week ' e 
14 fo fawn to sack Infinitives limiting un practised ar >. . ' 
4 Far Adv f Degree mod. other. Third Year. —Props. 45 45, Book I. Four deductions ner in 
Bad Perf. Part. qual. soldier week. . 
Y This line is an enlargement of pity in the next line . ao 
. . , G Alvebra r 
relieve t retched subj. of was To relic Gerund ‘ . a . : 
64. 4 Adj. of Emphasis qual. Jadings Simple }: quations. 
H. — Zzaching. 
‘Essay ON MAN,’ Ep. IV Second Year.—Chap. V. ‘Scholarship School Management ‘ 
, , orn P > °° . 50 
General Paraphrase (cont.) Third Year.—Discipline in Schools. 
Line 12 Ia God t expected to stop a vol ani eruption to save the life of a No Test Questions this month. 3 vig 
plu her rt slter the constitution f air and water t reheve ti sulterings a 
f ma hall the eternal laws of gravitation be suspended when you pass 
: t} falling roc) h t be so arranged that each accident shall happen to SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER, 1898, us 
1 the vici Such suppositions are liculous ° eee hi 2 
Line rat. The fact remains that many are discontented with the arrangements 1. Xeading.—Ten minutes’ practice per day—oral Sco ne 
i of the world, and imagine they could devise a better. Now, for the sake of argu- novels should be used as reading books. 
ent, let ws devise a better w ! ne in which the good receive every blessing 
nd the vicious thet She gusd ane & he Gn pega ane of God. But 2. Penmanship.—Ten minutes’ daily practice from a good mo C 
now the qu t t r Ww are = & oe a _ “ A , 7; to Nelson’s ‘ Royal Star’ copy books, Nos. 3-8, will be found ver 
wG ur ideas on the sul wre very varied ab , xample ‘ sm, rons : By . 
nd vou will find that while his followers look upon him as divinely inspired, others, g00d ; or Gill’s copy book, specially prepared for Pupil Teachers Es: 
1 equally * go men in opinion, regard his teaching as devilish if he experi - » : t 
perce: 7 spines his followers at once ine the editenee of & Ged, bis ‘pp 3. Composition. —Write one or two essays each week, selecting 
rents ce t, and vice versa; if he suffers, his adherents cannot admit the pr from the tollowing topics :— 
tecting power of the Deity, while th pposed to his tenets urge his misfortunes ss . 1. 
lirect evidence of a eme Being It is the same with any belief. What one (a) I he Powe r of | ondcon. 
holds another v ly denounces; and while all may be good in worldly (4) Imperial Federation. 
pion, the different views taken render it impossible to devise a worl i which (c) The war between Spain and the United States, 
he ense cts yree upo e det ” * voor P 
the good are | ince So two sects cum agres upon the definition foo (d) Books and general reading. 
W ent he « sion that whatever occurs—good or evil—being due to on >. 
the di inter it f (od, is right Chis world must contain both bad and (e) 1 he Stuart Kings. 
ithe Empe ho enslaves his country and th ne who sighs to let a day (/) Courage. 
" wit ed r) The peoples of India. 
q liv 140 It is oft juoted un inexplicable fact that while the virtuous (g) | I I 
uffer want, th have a superabundance of the world's goods; but surely this Read up the subjects carefully, and take care with this exercis : 
easily underst The = a 4 ~ ie “ = _ Le ee i. Ln connection with (4) Federation, note the projected Federation 
P i mpe yby h wor and steac ipplica mn m many pursuits, ° . : a" 
q hile th od faile th h the absence of these qualities. But supp sing that the Australian ( olonies. Che newspapers supply material for 3 
every good man has wealth—is that all that is claime No; the good should For (/) read Emerson’s Essay on the subject. 
Incr be blessed with perfect health, you say Really, there is no limit to this kind . 
of an t. fit und reasoning that the goo uld have health and wealth, 4. English. 
hy not g » and say that they should have power, that there should be no limit fe 
to this power, that each st be a king, that external blessings should depend on 1. Learn carefully the rules for correct punctuation 
tternal ss at the earth shou e heaven, and that every man should be » 
, ~~ ' scat ts a icing 2. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week. | 
: 1 
" edengeosen! 1 satya Gy hepato ~ hey A. b cows 3. Literature from 1750 to 1800, Note the rise of ai 
Notes on P Analysis next month.) novel, and the Lake school of writers. (( 
p 5. Arithmetic.__Discount and Stocks. 
B rithmett. . . . 
& p , irithme 6. Algebra.—Continue problems leading to ()uadratics. 
ref ear ‘ 
{ Bey lyecimals and Theory. (Excluding Recurring De- 7. £uclid.—Book |. Props. 20-30,with 10 deductions per 
{ cimals.) 8. Geography. 
Giri Problems or Vulgar Fraction (a) British North America, Physical, Climate, Prod 
Second Yea tions, etc. 
\ B General problems on Interest —Discount (4) Revise Barbary States, Abyssinia, and Soudan 
} . 
Girls. —General problem (c) Memory Map of Egypt. 
Third Year 9. //istory.—Charles li. and James II 
Boys,—Any general paper —— . ’ ee , 
Gi Compound Proportion 10. Teaching.—Chap. VII. ‘Scholarship School Managem 
} . 11. Domestic Economy. —Ventilation. 
Cc A . . oom ; 
fu 12. Ausic.—Chap. VII. ‘School Music Teacher. 
:; tevise the whole ; Et a 
First Yea “ ~ oa r 13. French.—Chap. VII *Un Philosophe sous les Toils 
Second ca irds Of a pulse ut, "as = 92,8 
nd Year = rae (PRACTICAL TEACHER Edition), 
Third Year Finish Musical Terms 
D.—Geography. CORRESPONDENCE. 
Finish Europe Read carefully the constitution and government - 
of the States comprising the Balkan Peninsula. Draw Maps for RULES. 
e il es . ° 
every Se nf at 1. Individual assistance will be given as far as possible by advice 
‘ 5 ) a ! rance oar . ° ‘ 
Learn Memory Map ; solution of difficulties in any subjects, model answers, ete. 
k Liston’ 2. Specimens of Writing, Paraphrasing, Maps, Composition, ' 
- ' i\ 1 Elizabet! will be marked and criticised gratis. 
ary, iware i., “Anne zapetn — . : : : ] 
: , , , . , 3- To assist students in rural districts, Freehand or Model Drv 
C) y fhe religious dithculty throughout and its final : : : 
: rl saath, of the Pusites Dead ao motes tn best ings will be corrected and marked, with hints for improve 
em t » row o ie lnitans Aca J oles as . ° 
t . er ie e . sli An f ment, etc., and returned if accompanied by a postage stam 
month paper on the Actio : 0 “ . ; rer eae 
lhe Marian persecution ; Wyatt's rebellion 4. Asa rule all replies will appear in the Correspondence ‘ _ 
lhe difficulties to be faced by Elizabeth but anyone desiring an immediate reply may obtain tt 
: (a) Internal dissensions in religion enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 
(B) Foreign hostility 5. To ensure an answer in the next issue, queries must be sent 9 ; 
4 
f (y) Impoverished Treasury, debased coinage, no army, and nm the 15th of each month. a 
navy, etc, ; ole 6. Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number ee 
Lhe foreign policy must be carefully noted Briefly, it was to the PRACTICAL TEACHER, and nom de plume if desired, mus 
play France and Spain against one nother, or to Keep them tox be enclosed. 
busy at home to give their time to interfere in England Hence. 3 ve 
. ‘ . ° ° TTpr 
¢ help to the Netherlands against Spain, and to the Iluguenots All communications and queries with regard to the PUPI A 
ps against France TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be # 
| : dressed to ‘ A. T. FLux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.’ 
7 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


iS pe Vv //. (Winsford). —See February Number for general list. 
’ be + 7 (Dearham) and others.—The notes held over are published 
—— : in t month’s issue. 
eo Pleasant, —Essay 50/60. 
{merica Essay 55/60. Good ideas, well expressed ; but there 
2 is a tendency to drop into colloquialisms, which should be avoided. 
Vount. —Essay 55/60. Very good. 
(Seaforth). —Penmanship 40/60. Lacking in style. Essay 
ont : 0/60. 
Vyrti Essay 40/60. Ideas good, but style weak ; absence of 
vigour ; 
R Flo. —Essay 45/60. Break into paragraphs, and so avoid con- 
fusion of ideas. Penmanship 50/60. 
. Spiro. —Penmanship 50/60, Downstrokes should be same thick- 
Sco ess throughout. 
; V.E.H.—Essay 55/60. Penmanship 35/60. Spoilt entirely by 
, en being held sideways. 
y ys ' BL. T.—Penmanship 30/60. No style; practise from model. 
nd ver j Essay 40/60. An essay should not be a botanical description, but 
rachen ther original thought. 
electing (Other Correspondents by post.) 
— 
QUERY COLUMN. 
RULES. 
1, Each correspondent is restricted to ome question. _ 
eneeei 3. Each _— must be accompanied by the coupon which appears 
sation on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
1 for 3 CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE 





FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any 
question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 


{spirant.—Given the base, altitude, and the sum of the two re- 
e of aining sides, construct the triangle 
(Guy's Hospital Arts Scholarship Exam, 1897, Euclid I.-IV.) 


perw Zh 





| / 


EE ? 

Let AB equal the given base, draw BN perpendicular to 
; BA, make BF — FG = given altitude. Draw FX parallel to AB. 

by advice With A as centre and radius equal to the sum of the other 


rs, etc two sides describe an arc. Take any point such as K in FX, 

sitior an th K as centre and KG as radius describe an are cutting 
he er arcin Land M; join ML and produce it to meet 

del D BNinZ; draw the tangent ZO, join OA meeting FX in C, then 
ACB is the required triangle. 


CO? = ZC? — ZO? = (ZF3 + FC?) — ZL.ZM 
rin it OY ZG? + GF? + 2ZG.GF + FC?— ZG. ZB 
btain it ‘G? + GF* + 2ZG.GF 





+ FC? — ZG (ZG + 2GF) 
Gh? + FC CG? = CB- ; 
sent OY ie CO = CB. 
; it will be seen that ACB satisfies the required con- 
t numoe ui 
i,m 2 
"- 3 myard.—A right cylinder is circumscribed to a sphere ; 
: ve t area of the zone of the sphere between two planes 
the PUP! 4 wi icular to the axis of the cylinder is equal to the area 
ould be # “3 the z e cylinder between the same two planes. 


(Inter. Arts. London Univ., July 1888.) 


gf OT na 9 
ae 
oh: 


XIX. 





You will find this useful and well-known theorem established 
in almost every text book which deals with the geometry of 
the cone, cylinder, and sphere ; ¢.g. in Wilson’s ‘ Solid Geome 
try,’ published by Macmillan. 


A\.—A publisher when he sells a certain book at 13 copies 
for the price of a dozen gains £7 Is. 8d. on 100 copies, but when 


he sells it at 25 copies for the price of 24, gains 10 per cent. on 
é ) 
the cost. Find the cost and the selling price of each copy. 
(Coll. of Preceptors Exam, Arith. rst Class, 1897.) 
A solution to this is given in March PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
1898. Query Column, p. 484. 


Streatham [Zill.—(1) A, B, C, D, E are tive numbers such that 
A, C, E are in G.P., A, B, C, D (whose sum is 30) are in A.P., 
and the product of A and E exceeds the product of B and D by C. 

Find the numbers. 
(College of Preceptors, rst Class Algebra, 1897.) 
Let A, B, C, D, and E be denoted by a, a +7, a+ 27 
a@ + 37, and ¢ respectively, then we have 
ae = (a + 2r)? renee se Oe 
4a + Or = 30, or 2a + 3 B§ «ee » © (2) 
ae = (a+ r)(a +3") +a+2r..... (3) 
Equating (1) and (3) we get 
a® + gar + 47? = a? + gar + 3727 +a +27; 


Q 


or, r=a+e2r. cecaes © 
” 4 -~ °r 
By (2) 72 = 15 — 3% 4 ay, 
> 
which gives 277 —r—15 =o *, (27 + 5)(r7 — 3) =O 
Hence x = 3 or — 24, .*. from (2) a = 3 or 11}. 
Therefore A = 3 or 113. C =@ or 6}. 
B 6or 8}. D=12 or 3}. 
. > 625 
From (1) ae = 81 or “?; 
16 
-. €or E = 27 or 332. 


(2.) At a parliamentary election A Conservative and B Liberal 
members are elected, A being greater than B. The ratio of votes 
for the winner to those for the loser at each election is invariably 
m :1, and the total number of votes recorded at each election is the 
same. Shew that the ratio of aggregate Conservative votes to 
aggregate Liberal votes must be less than the ratio of A to B. 


Let ~ be the number of voters at each election ; then 
m P . . , 
must vote for each successful candidate, and 
m-+- tI 
I F , : ba 
v vote for each unsuccessful candidate. 
m-+i 
The A successful Conservative candidates therefore poll 
~ i the A ful Liberal lid 1 
v, and the A unsuccessful Liberal candidates po 
m+ " 
nal v votes ; whereas the B successful Liberal candidates 


me e ° ° 
poll B votes, and the B unsuccessful Conservative candi- 
m+t 


Hence the aggregate Conservative 


dates poll B ae votes, 


poll is A”? 4B’ , while that of the Liberals is 4” 
m+i m+t m+i 
Baez The ratio of these aggregates is 
m+ 
(Am + B) : (A + Bm) ; or, 
m +i m I 


Am+B: A+ Bm. 


Now actually divide Am + B by Bm + A, and you will see 


‘ , , , A B? — A? 
that it goes A times with a remainder B Re if ; 
B ; 
But this is a zegad¢ive quantity since 3 is less than A. 
; A 
the ratio of aggregate votes is jp emus some thing—that is, it 
is less than A to B. 


Stage 111, 1887. No. 12. 
milestones on a straight road, from each of which a distant spire i 
visible. 


be 
' 
# 
cf 





Ilence 


A, B, C, are the three consecutive 


1 HUMAD. ix RESEE 
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died, tal 

















THE 








Phe ire i erved to be N. EE. at A, due E. at B, and 60 
( 
I t ce of the spwe fre \ shoriest distance of 
e spire tt r 
Please draw a figure follows : ‘lake S as the spire; and 
through S draw three lines, the first S.W., the second W., and 
the third 30° N. of W., then A, B and C are on these lines 
respectively The road is represented by drawing CA such 
that it is bisected B the line drawn fromS tothe W. We 
hall then h 
5A ’ RA ( sin SH¢ 
\b in 4 Ch sim 30 
\ St »SBA in SHC 
ag 
(1 nm 45 in 30 
I 
. 
Let SA vr, the sf x 4/2, and we have 
CA CS? + AS* 2CS . AS cos 75° 
’ , " I 
2 22 n/a. a? VS ; oF, 
> /2 
272 
x“ } V3 
AS 2 V4 v3 
A. A, SE AS | 
Let SD be the perpendicular on to AC, then SD =a sin A, 
sin A " ? ies 
But Vv, or sin A sin 75 
n75 Jf 2 
\ x _#* we. 2/2 J/3+1 
SI) t in 75 ; a 
‘ ‘ 2/2 } V3 2V2 
> ot ¢,/2 
SD Ww3rs ; : oes é > 3 =1°'2 miles. 
—_— 
; ‘ } vo 4 v3 13 
%. Die A man rowed up stream 6 miles and back again in 


when the stream was flowing at the rate of 
miles an hour \t what rate per hour could he row in still 
” ( /mistress for January or February.) 

rate in still water, then x + 3 is the rate of progress 


2 hours 6 minutes, 
} 
water 

Let « 


down stream, and a } up stream 


° 6 
‘The time to go 6 miles up stream is therefore , and the 
3 





6 






time to go down stream 6 miles is Ilence we have the 


equation 


74 t ) Oo, OTF aA / ( 
cs al ae 
Hence x = 7 is the speed in still water, as x = -—_ is inad- 
/ 
missible 
iv.G.—A man has £5 worth of silver in half-crowns, shillings, 


lie has in all 7ocoins. If he changed 
for halfpence, and half the shillings for six- 
have 180 coins. How many of each had he 


wna threepenny pieces 
the threepe nny-piece 
Pence , he would ther 


at first 
(Hall and Knight s Algebr ifor S« hools, hx XI1V., 20.) 
Leta number of half-crowns 
number of shillings, 
then 70 (« + y) is the number of three-penny pieces. 
Keducing each to pence we have, 
30" + 12y + 3|70 (x + ¥)] 1200, 
or ; ty 110. (1) 
\fter« ing the coins there are 6[70 — (« + y)] halfpence ; 
Y shi ings and y sixpences, hence 
2 
x 6 |70 T | + ~T J 150, 
or OY + 10.4 sso. (2) 
Take (1) with (2) and solving simultaneously, 2 30, » 20. 


lherefore there are 30 half-crowns, 20 shillings, and 20 three- 


penny-plece 


PRACTICAL 


straight line PA(Q is drawn terminated by the circumferences ; {i 
the locus of the middle point of PQ. 












TEACHER. 


C.H.7:—Two circles intersect at A and B ; and through A any 








(Hall and Stevens, p. 230) 

Let O and C be the centres of the circles, OP and CQ) being 
radii; also let N and M be the feet of perpendiculars from 
O and C to PA and AQ respectively ; then R being the mid 
point of PQ we have 

PR = RQ, ze. 2NA + AR = 2MA—AR= 2RM + AR; 

.. NA=RM. (1) 

By drawing PQ in various positions we observe that jt 
appears impossible for the locus to be a straight line, but that 
itis probably a circle. Now one of the best known circula 
loci is that of a point which moves, so that the sum of the 
squares of its distances from two fixed points is constant. But 
O and C are fixed points, therefore try to show that OR? + CR? 
is constant. Since, however, KR must be at A sometime, try 
to show that OR? + CR* = OA? + CA?, whichis constant. We 
have 

OR? = ON? + NR? = ON? + (NA? + AR? + 2NA.AR) 

= OA? + AR? + 2NA.AR. 
Ck? = CM? +’RM? = CM? + (MA?— AR? —2AR.KM) 
= CA? — AR?—2AR.RM. 


















Therefore by additions 
OR? + Ck? = OA* + CA? (for RM = NA) 
Hence R moves on a circle whose centre is the middle point 
of OC. 













7im.—lf an equilateral triangle be described with its angular 

points on the sides of a given right-angled isosceles triangle, and 

one side parallel to the hypotenuse, its area will be 2a? sin 60° (sir 
15°)?, where a is a side of the given triangle. 

(Todhunter’s Trig. , p. 195.) 

Let ABC be the given isosceles triangle right-angled at A, 

and DEF the equilateral triangle, FE being parallel to BC. 

Join DA cutting FE in G. You will easily make out that 

FG = GA, DG = FG V3, therefore DG = AGv/3._ But DG 













z . DG 2 : 
+GA= ‘ hence DG + a , from which DG = 
N 2 
$2 —== § . f2— f . * 
6/3 = 2 and FG =a. *° . But area of DEF= 
V3 
SJ3 ° 2/2 








: 12 == 5\3 /2 /2 —= 3\8 
DG x GF = av3(% ) ~— e (; J ) — 22° 
2 /2 


sin 60°. (sin 15°)?. 


















DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS, etc. 









Errata 10 ARTICLE PUBLISHED IN JUNE NUMBER OF THE 
* PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ 

IN a previous article the equation of a parabola has been obtained 

in the form y? = 4ax. If now this parabola be turned, in its own 

plane, through a right-angle, so that x and y, the co-ordinates 








of any point, are respectively changed to y and — x, we get 
s I 
x? = gay, or y= ae Aa 
4a 





This last equation was unfortunately copied down as y = 442", 
and the succeeding mathematical analysis was proc eded with 
without noticing the error. ‘The conclusions drawn were right 4% 
far as the calculus was concerned, but the focus and directrix used 
were those of the parabola given by the equation (1). 

The student may be left to make the necessary corrections, ! 
membering that for the parabola 








I os 
¥ = *, 


4a 
which has a focus at (vy = a, x = 0), and whose directrix is givel 






, : I : ta 
by the line y = — a, we must substitute for 4a in the work given 
4a 














in the June contribution. 

The directiix was further erroneously stated to be the line y = 4% 
instead of the line given above. 

Whilst apologising for these errors (which, though eviden! 
enough to advanced students, may, we are afraid, have occasioneé 
considerable trouble to some beginners), our thanks are due © 
Mr. F. Cartlidge, B.Sc. , who courteously called our attention ty their 
occurrence. 

These articles will be resumed in our September number. 
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Messrs, HORACE MARSHALL « SON'S LIST. || 


id Books requisitioned by the London and Provincial School Boards. 
eee 


THE 


-} Story of the Cmpive Series. 


’) 1/6 * + Edited by HOWARD A. KENNEDY. 1/6 


~ 
see 


—_ 


Poe eee.) anu somes, _scordomm. BwGess. ona NeW York 


Bound in Red Art Linen. 





\ New Series of Handbooks, narrating, in picturesque manner, the History of the outlying portions of the British Empire. ; 
Books are being widely used in Schools of every class, and have called forth iong and complimentary notices from all t ' y 
of the Press. Y ’ 
‘ |! 
point 4 The ‘TIMES’ says: ‘It may be said generally of these useful little volumes 
that no English schoolroom should be without them.’ i | 
al The First Group of the Series contains the following Volumes: ¥ 
» an } 
> (su ’ 
| The Rise of the Empire. |The Story of Canada. | 
5.) ‘ 





» BC, 


it that 


at A, By Sir WALTER BESANT. | By HOWARD A. KENNEDY. 
| 





~7_™ oe New Teena v7 saves ie 
_|THeTempLce READER | 


yrdinates iN INTRODUCTION BY 


. Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. a) i) 


tin 1/6 Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. (Lond.), 1/6 ! 
WITH toes 7 








I 2 


(1) 
gax’ SOME OPINIONS REGARDING THE TEMPLE READER. 
wt ser ty ’ 
ded wit! = The Practical Teacher: ‘A praiseworthy attempt to raise the character Headmaster, Manchester, writes: ‘As a Re ading wk for the higher 
right %s Reading Books, and we heartily wish it success.’ standards, | think it is unequalle ed. — in the hands « c a teacher wi vith, the 
sed : ° east ¢ is liter r f hi ch rea 
trix use ™ The ehooimantar : Mistrustful f our own judgment in the matter of so | ke - a enthusinem for the literary educatic holars, it will be of ‘ | 
* 1 over the volume to a number of youthful readers, and | — ; 
tions, t E- t 1 one of unanimous approval.’ ! — , 
“I s e the idea, and even mor he ws " neh 
= The Teacher's Aid: xtracts are so well chosen, so capable of compre H.M. Inspector + ” ty ll Jb. “ my : mpahe Se 7 weg ~ipllpx ; 
. ' is carried out. ‘There isn’t.a piece in the book whi in the hands of a capable } 
ely vari d, as to charm the student at every page. teacher, cannot be of value to any cla { 
» The Teachers’ Review : ‘As an introduction to literature, as a means of ' 
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‘AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PAPER’ KNIFE.’ 
BY J. EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.B. 


THE HUMOURS OF SCHOOL. 


JULY is with us, and in a few days the Blessed Month will 
commence for many. The holiday spirit is in the air. Its 
thousand seductive voices whispering of lotus-eating days, 
of purling streams, leafy glades, breezy moorlands, and sum- 
mer seas, awaken a growing revulsion against ‘the drudgery 
of the desk’s dry wood,’ to which I am fain to succumb. 
Before me are three admirable books—M. Félix Cadet’s ‘ Port 
Royal Education, Mr. Hinsdale’s ‘Horace Mann,’ and 
Mr, Holman’s ‘ English National Education ’—books which I 
ought to shred into confectionery scraps for my readers’ 
tasting, with positive gusto. But I am not equal to it, even 
though Mr. Holman lure me with epigrams of this order : 
“There remain but two things to be done to make practi- 
cally perfect our system of national education, viz., to make it 
national, and to make it educational.’ 


No, the spirit of that ‘large infidel,’ ‘Lover of Song and 
Sun and Summertide,’ has ascended or descended (I know not 
which) upon me, and I sum up my desires in his words : 

‘A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A FYus of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness 

Ok, Wilderness were Paradise enow.’ 

| want to conjugate the verb ‘to loaf’ in all its moods and 
tenses. but it may not be just yet. ‘This page must be filled, 
and so, following the line of least resistance, | fasten on a six- 
penny érochure which Mr. Henry J. Barker has published 
through Messrs. Jarrold, entitled ‘The Comic Side of School 


Life 


* * * . . * 

In this little book Mr. Barker has strung together a number 
of school essays, brimful of unconscious humour. Several of 
the pieces now collected in book form originally appeared in 
Loneman’s Magazine some years ago, when they contributed 
in no slight degree to the hilarity of the readers of that well- 
conducted monthly. 1 remember that many readers expressed 
some scepticism as to thei authenticity. For myself, 1 see no 
reason whatever to doubt Mr. Barker’s statement that they 
have ‘come straight from the minds and hearts of children.’ 
Given an imaginative child, perfectly devoid of the fear of 
Examination Day, encouraged to talk on paper just as it 
would to its comrades, .e., not in the foreign tongue of school, 
but in the native language of the streets, and you may quite 
expect the tluent incongruities which make up so much of the 
humour of children. ‘Take the following, one of many in the 
book, as an illustration 


‘The life of Samson which I has to give. Samson was the 





wonderfullest man you ever seed He was so mighty strong 
that he thought no more of Lions and Bears than boys do of 
cats and thing If you think he was a giant, that’s just where 
yer wrong, coz he wasn’t a bit bigger than your father is. But 


mind yer, he had very long hair, and that’s just where it was. 
It went right down his neck and under his coat, and then all 
the way down That’s how it wa 


*Samson became very sinfull, for he got a courtin a young 
woman who was a relation of the wickerd Phillistins. Me 
should never court young women from other countries, except 
they are good. Never mind abart them being nicet looking, 
they are not good. Why this young woman actshully wor 
shipped them ugly little imiges wot yev seed Misshinaries bring 
in in and put in a row on the table. As Samson was goin 
a courtin one dark night, a Lion sprung at him from over, 
garding. And see yer, Samson just cote it by the chin, and 
gev it sich a crack betwixt its eyes that it dropped down dead, 
like as yev seed cows behind butchers shops. You'll never 
know how strong he was. 

‘When they got marrid, behold Samson arskt a riddle, while 
the Phillistins was all eating their dinners round him, He 
told them that if they could guess it, he would give them 
without joking 30 new suits of close apiece. Didn't they try 
after that ; coz they knowd that if they found it out they‘ 
never have to buy no more new close. But they couldn’ 
riddle it out with all their thinkin. ‘ Then that nasty imig 
woman went and told them wot it was. So Samson had \ 
give all of them 30 new suits. How they wood larf while the 
was a carrying them home speshully when they was tring 
them on. But Samson never forgived the imige woman, ani 
he woodnt be married to her no longer.’ 


* * ~ * * * 


* You woodn’t think this strong man wood have gone and go 
marrid agen to anuther imige woman. Behold he did, and the 
next one was worser than the fust. A reeal badun this one wa 
Her name it was Deliler. Never mind her uther name, c 
people never used to have two in those days ; that’s how i 
was. Deliler only pretended to love mighty Samson. bs 
she just hated him at the bottom, coz of his tying them 3a 
foxes tails together with straw, lighting them all up, 
chivying them ever so all among the corn. Samson had 
been married long afore he began of themagin. He happenel 
to pick up in the street an old jobone of an ass, and he we 
right at a whole army of them with it, and killed abart a tho 
sand of them just as if they was flies. That’s how it was. 

* Deliler was allus a worrying Samson to tell her wot mai 
him so mighty strong. He told her all sorts of things aba 
switches and ropes, but when she’d tied him with them, a 
cried, ‘* Here they are a comin’,” Samson just sprung up, a0 
killed them right off as usuerl like flies. At last might 
Samson told her abart his long hairs. Then this bad-imig 
woman got Samson nicely off to sleep, and clipped all his ha 
off as short as yours, with a big pare of sizzers she'd got |e 
her. And then the nasty woman nudged him, and cried ou! 
giggling, ‘‘ Here they are a comin’.” But poor Sams 
couldn’t do nothing this time ; and when they bussled his 

away to a big dark prison, with his hands tied behind him, 
said it served him right for telling wot he knowd. Poor Sa 
son nearly cried. Then they put out both his eyes, and fore 
him to turn a big stone weel all day long. © that bad img 
woman ; that secund one, that was her. 

‘But I'll tell yer, them old Phillistins was punished at | 
just when they thought as they was safe. Samson’s hair bege 
to grow agen down his back ; and, as it got longer, he felt bi 
self gettin mighty strong. One arternoon about 3,00 of thes 
was getting drunk in a big round room, and they kept takig 
turns at worshipping imiges. Then they sent for poor bi! 
Samson to come to them and dance and do strong thity 
When Samson got in, he arst the little boy wot held him to! 
him to where the two biggest pillers was. And the little 

did so, without thinking nothing at all abart it. Then Sams 
bowed his head down, and prayed to God just for a minitor' 


and then he snatched fast hold of the pillers, and tugged 4¥4 
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FOR USE IN INFANT SCHOOLS.’ THE NEW 


COX'S Alphabet Card, Capitals and Small, r2 





COMBINATION LESSON FRAME 




















net 0 6 FRONT OF FRAME. ‘TH object of this ingenious apparatus is include the 
Cox's Weights and Measure Card, 12 by 18 net 0 6 I H ale i ject of thi ingenious apparatus : y int bude th 
COX'S Form and Colour Chart. On Card, 12 _—_—_—— convenience of giving — several lessons by the use of a 
by é as net 0 6 single frame, viz., a decimal ball frame, a blackboard, the 
COX'S Correct Clock Face. On Cards, r2by18net 1 0 een . as Pe bew* vegan 
COX'S Penny Clock Face (for Scholars). On Cards, jwlolR}p] teac hing of numbers and lementary arithmetic, a word 
by 7, with metal hands per dozen 0 10 FORM _ =? building frame with one hundred 2-inch cardboard letters 
COX'S Current Coins of the Realm. On Cards, o« AND (capital and small), and a chart of form and colour, showing 
12 by 18 ove : ose _ net COLOR *® rT! so als > primary « -_ rc : nding, Xc. 
COX'S Boxes of One-inch Letters, Rainbow malk|ijngl al o the primary and secondary colours, colour blending, Ke 
Colours. so in box ... ‘ -- met O 8 CHART 1 Che whole apparatus is included in one strong frame, size, 
o .j OO te | > ° s ° —_—_—_—_———_~— 
Cox's ~_ _— a ae Pleces. 3 — 10 FRIAR IF 18 by 20 inches, which may be used in any ordinary tripod 
: hes, th recy vce Sl othe MiE|| shool stand; itis made ( 
COX'S Six-inch Letter Cards. 52 Caps& Small,net 0 9 FIR A\MIE]) schoolstand;itismade BACK OF FRAME. 
COX'S Bead Counters. On Wire, by ay For a — of hard wood, has one ‘ 
teaching counting . . perdoz. net 1 6 . Since “ol. . ~ 
COX'S Boxes of Toy Cardboard Money. 100 Bi ls hundred j-inch col 
Current Coins ; a net 1 0 | pe oured wooden balls, Units 
Cox's Chel Arvanding and Counting. Per a chart of form and —, : 
box of hard shells = ihe net O 4 ‘ok 2S we undreds 
COX'S Box of Colour-matching. 1,000 pieces, ie cami a ‘Thousands 
different colours nn . : net 1 0 oun . ss so lens of do. 
COX'S Crazy Wool Work. Various coloured wools, |b. 1° 6 ters for word-building Hundreds of do. 
COX'S Rope Ravelling. Sheet of full instructions 0 3 or spelling, and a Millions. 
COX'S Woo! Ball Making, Cardlx vardrings,perdoz. 0 6 lens of do. 


COX'S Pattern Designing. With Beads on Wire 
Frames : 
. a . . ere ese per doz. 1 6 
COX'S Ravelling Material for Doll Making, &c. 
‘ 4 pieces, different colours ° . ace 0 10} 
COX'S New Sixpenny Boxes of Mosaic Work. 
0 





Vith designs ... - : . net 6 | 
COX'S Objects for Object Lessons. Notes for > 2 
,, 200 different lessons... an : net 1 0 | a : 
COX’S Animals. ‘Their Homes, Haunts, and Stand, 36-inch 
Characteristics ... a om wn net 1 0 | : - 
RUDD'S Simple Notation ; o4 | 
RUDD'S Word Building _... : 04 | 
RUDD'S Easy Form, Colour, and Tablet Laying 0 6 


Being TWENTY EXERCISES for the &c. 


6d.| WREATH & GARLAND DRILL. Ged. | & Qaudingwarbetanchton tie recited ou the 


; MUSIC FOR DITTO, 6d. 
The movements in this set of exercises are eminently fitted | 5. 
ccuring most graceful and pleasing effects ; 
peci lly wranged for Drill Displays, Children’s Concerts; | 6. 
und alth 


Blackboard. 


f, 
{c 


; migh designed for public performance, the | 7- Form: A/so Le 
es have a physic al value. FKorm Chart. 


Special Points. 


1. Several Lessons may be given by the use of this 


NEW DRILL by Miss LIGHTFOOT, | 2. counting: ior 


making, Colour-blending, Form, 


The Words, say 
they have spelt on the WordsBuilding Frame. 

Colour may de taught by the use of the ColourChart. 
ssons on simple Figures on the 


blackboard 10 by 18 


er Hundreds of do. 
inches, 


Thousands of do. 


Apparatus in 
Packing Case, with 
Box of Letters, 
15/- 


Stand, 36-inch. 


TWO cr THREE, &c., may be 





. Apparatus, with Box of Letters 
and Stand complete, 2O/- 


Of all Educational Houses, and of the Patentees, COX & CO., New Oxford Street, London. 





IMPORTANT TO ALL ELEMENTARY AND EVENING SCHOOLS. 


> The ‘School Board Chronicle’ Annotated Editions of the Codes for Day and Evening Schools. 


COMPILED AND ANNOTATED BY ACCOMPLISHED EXPERTS ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE DAY AND EVENING CODES. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR. Price 1s.; by post, is. 2d. 


rHE 


FIFTH YEAR. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


rHE 


“SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE ’ ANNOTATED EDITION AND MANUAL | ‘ SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE’ ANNOTATED EDITION AND MANUAL 


OF THE 


NEW DAY SCHOOLS CODE, 


1898-9, 


Together with the New Revised Instructions to H.M. Inspectors, 
which are entirely re-cast; the important New Articles, | 
nas lules and Kegulations consequent upon the inclusion of 
‘rawing and Manual Instruction with the subjects of general 
administration through the Code ; Fee Grant Decisions and Regu- 
Hons ; all important Official Forms, Circulars, and Minutes : 

A SPECIAL PREFACE TO THE CODE, 1898-9, 
whi h 
AVClY ¢ 


in W all the changes of the year are fully discussed and authori 
‘ a ined 5 and other necessary and valuable information. 
Work © included a Chapter of Extracts relating to the 
rking of the Code, a concise and simple summary of the Law 
° School Attendance and Children’s Employment, with 
—+ tly-revi ed Regulations for Employment and Exemption ; an 
“ ntroduction, revised and exteaded Notes from exclusively 
last L, es, Key to the Code, and a copious Index ; also an 
“alysis of the Code, in which the regulations are concisely ex 
ne on-technical manner. : 


The Compilers spare no pains to make the above Works the 


er 


Or THE 


New EVENING SCHOOLS CODE, 


1898-9. 
WITH SCHEDULE AND APPENDICES, 


AND ALL 


IMPORTANT DEPARTMENTAL FORMS ano CIRCULARS 


relating thereto. A separate explanation of the changes for the 
year 1898-9, an Analysis of the Code showing concisely the effect 
of the principal provisions, explanatory memorandum, valuable 
statistical tables, preface, elaborate index, and a specially written 
and interesting introduction. 

There is also included a Chapter of Instructive Extracts 
from Reports of H.M. Inspectors, valuable extracts from the 
Regulations of the London School Board, an: general advice 
and information for managers and promoters of Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools. 


The Changes in the Schemes of Teaching this year are of much 
practical and administrative importance. 


MOST COMPLETE THAT ARE PUBLISHED, and worthy of the 


great favour with which they have been received. 
TO SECURE COPIES ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT DIRECT TO THE PUBLISHERS. ~# 


GRANT & COMPANY, LIMITED, Publishers of ‘ The School Board Chronicle,’ Turnmill St., LONDON, E.C. 
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ike mad, And, see yer, afore anybody could stop him, he 
tugged them two big pillers right down, and the top ofthe place 
came smashin in. Sich a smash it was, and it killed them all 
their, as easy as flies. Samson was killed too, but he didn’t 


mind that, 


I have only space for another extract. Let me advise all 
my readers to expend sixpence on Mr. Barker’s little book. 
It will afford an hour’s continuous merriment, and, further, 
will do something to reveal that ferva incognita, the child- 
mind, about which so much has been written and so much is 
yet to be known 


* POLITENE 


* Politeness is a rather difficult thing, especially when you 
are making a start. It means having the sense to sometimes 
think of others as well as of yourselves. Many people have 
not got it. J don’t know why, unless it is the start. 

* It is not polite to fight little boys, except when they throw 
stones at you rhen you can run after them, and when you've 
caught them, just do a little bit at them, that’sall. Ke- 
member that all litthe boys are simpletons, or they wouldn't 
do it It is not the thing to make fun of a little chap 
because he is poorer than you. Let him alone if you don’t 
want to play with him, for he is as good as you, except the 
clothes. When you are in school and a boy throws a bit of 
bread or anything at you over the desks, it is not polite to 
put your tongue out at him, or to twiddle your fingers in 
front of your nose. Just wait till after school, and then warn 
him what you'll do next time : or if you find you are bound to 
hit him, be pretty easy with him. Some boys are very rude 
over their meals, Don’t keep on eating after you are tight 
ning, and you will be far happier. Never eat quickly, or you 
might get bones in your throat. My father knows of a boy 
who got killed over his Sunday dinner. The greedy boy was 
picking a rabbit’s head in a hurry, and swallowed one jaw of 
it, and my father says he was choked to death there and then 
Be very polite over your meals, then, especially when it’s 
rabbits. Since my father told me that, I have always felt 
rather queer over a rabbit dinner. I don’t talk much, and I 
don't asl for more. It is not polite to leave victuals on your 
plate, especially anything you don’t like. If you don’t like 
turnips, it is better to eat well into the turnips first, while you 
ure hungry, and you'll cat the meat and potatoes easy enough 
after his is much better than being unpolite and leaving a 
lot of turnip on the edge. It is not polite to tell tales of boys. 
When a boy tells a tale, always call him 





* Tell tale tit, 

Your tongue shall be split, 
All the dogs in the town, 
Shall have a little bit.’ 


You'll see how red he will turn, and can’t look you and other 
bovs in the face. 


Boys should always be polite to girls, however vexing they 


may be When anybody is giving anything away, always let 
the girls have their turn fust. They like it Girls are not so 
trong as boys, their hair is long, and their faces are prettier 
© you should be gentle with them, If a girl scratches you on 
the cheek, or spits in your face, don’t punch her, and don’t 
tell her mother That would be mean. Just hold her tight 
behind by the arms for a minute or two, till she feels you could 
give it her if you had a mind to, Then say to her kindly, 
** Don't you do it again, for it is wrong ”’ ; give her a shake or 
two, and let her go. This is better than being unkind to her, 
and she will thank you for your politeness, if she’s anything 
f avis 
* . . * * ’ 
The contains an amusing article on School- 


masters’ Hum The author begins by thinking the subject 
may recall the famous chapter entitled ‘Snakes in Ireland. 
There are no snakes in Ireland; neither, as the world holds, 
is there humour in a schoolmaster. The novelists, as 1 have 
had reason to complain in this column, have made the school 
master both despicable and ridiculous, so that in the popular 
yudyment 


* the pedayogue is asombre, umbrageous, humourless, thoug! 
withal necessary institution 
1 am glad to observe— perhaps the author is himself a 


choolmaster—that the article vindicates, with examples, the 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


wit, such as it is, of our order. As he points out, the schoo 
master as jester possesses certain very distinct advantages, 


‘He does not use up material, since the constant renewal 
his audience warrants a cyclical repetition of his original réfer. 
toire. He is not liable, on jesting, to a cold reception, or 
scoff, or a demand for explanation—the ruin of many a nobj 
jester ; so long as the tribe of boy maintains his present ski 
in diplomacy, so long will the schoolmaster’s most futil 
efforts in facetiousness be welcomed with ready applause as 
the true Attic salt. A pleased schoolmaster will not punish, 
and nothing gives quite so full a glow of satisfaction as ; 
successful joke.’ 


* * * * * * 














It must be confessed that most of the schoolmasters quoted, 
like ‘Tom Hood, found ‘their swgary in the cane.’ It is after 
all a ghastly sort of joke that is connected with the inflictio 
of pain, yet it furnishes that 


‘contrast which is the first necessity for successful humour, 
and until corporal punishment is abolished, the headmaster 
will continue to hold this further advantage over other jesters, 
that the requisite tragic background will always be providea by 
the terror of his pupils.’ 


Could a pupil who heard it forget old Dr. Keate’s pun? A 
victim who was hoisted for punishment showed undue rest. 
lessness under the impending blow. 


‘Sir,’ said the Doctor, ‘you seem to remember that at this 
game I cut and you shuffle !’ 


An old Eton cleric, lecturing on ‘the pure in heart,’ finished 
in this style : ‘and if you are not pure in heart I’ll flog you. 
| remember hearing of a teacher who was teaching the ‘ new 
commandment’ with a vigorously-wielded cane. ‘ What is 
the new commandment ?’ brought forth no replies, and there 
were many punishments in consequence. At length, when 
half the class was in tears, the teacher, punctuating his ex- 
planation with blows on the desk, remarked, ‘ The new coi 
mandment is ¢hat—we—love—one—another /’ Most scho 
masters, it appears, are mollified by smart sallies on the part 
of their pupils, ‘One day, Dr. Kennedy discovered to his cos! 
that someone had been sliding down the banisters wit! 
muddy boots. The great Doctor thereupon burst into the 
nearest form room, holding aloft his soiled fingers, and de 
manded the name of the culprit. One small boy delivered 
himself up, but the Doctor, not yet appeased, asked if anyone 
else had had a hand in it. “Please sir, you!” was th 
audacious response from the small boy ; but instead of bei! 
swallowed, he was treated to a short lecture on obsolete mets 
phors and escaped chastisement.’ Of a similar character was 
the reply of the youth who, when ready for punishment, was 
asked how he would take it. 

‘After the Italian system of penmanship, sir,’ replied the 
boy ; ‘the heavy strokes up, the light strokes down ! 


* * * * ” * 


‘The only other humour attributed to headmasters is grandi- 
loquence, the use of sesguipedalia verba, as, for example, the 
statement that ‘ your brain is a chaotic turmoil of heterogene- 
ous inconsistency,’ or the description of pupils as ‘ inverte- 
brate molluscs,’ or ‘ preadamite popinjays,’ all of which are no 
a whit above Dan O’Connell’s epithets which reduced the 
vituperative fishwife to awe-stricken silence,—‘ Stop! you 
parallelopiped !’ Assistant masters, especially French masters, 
the article declares, excel the superior pedagogue in ecceh- 
tricity, if notin humour. ‘The athletic assistant master would 
appear to evoke his humour in the same ‘striking’ manne! 
as that recorded of his head master. 


Every Pupil Teacher should read the illustrated 
contributions on Freehand by Mr. Hastwell, 
Art Master, London School Board, now 
appearing in ‘The Practical Teacher's At 
Monthly.’ 
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TO INFANT TEACHERS. 


J. ARNOLD & SON, Leeds, 
Series 


of Publications and Appliances 


issue the Largest and most Varied 


in the Kingdom, for 


Kindergarten and Infant School Work generally. 





The “A. L.””? Paper-Ball Making, So. | The **A.L.”" Models for Object Lessons. 
The “A. L.” Paper-Flower Making, 2s | Dolls’ Houses, Butchers’ and Grocers’ Shops, Dray and 
. #6 - - Horses, Noah’s Arks, Tram Cars, Menageries, Fishing Boats, 
The A. voit Bambeo and Bead-Work, 1s. 6d. Life Boats, Dolls, Dinner Sets, Tea Sets, Lighthouses, Me 
The ** A. L.”?” Cane-Weaving, 1s. 6d. chanical Trains, Cranes, Dolls’ Bedsteads and Bedding, Xc., 
The ‘“‘A. L.”’ Dialogues and Recitations, 1s. 6d. &c., at various prices. 
The “A. L.” Jointed-Bars Building Box, 6d. The ‘‘A.L.”’ Stuffed Birds, Animals, Fishes, and 
Ditto, large, for Teachers, 3s. 6d. Reptiles, various prices. 
The ‘A. L.’? Embroidery Cards. | The ** A. L.’? Skin Animals, various prices. 
12 Packets (plain), at 6d. each. P . 45 
6 Packets (coloured), at @d, each. | The ** A. L.”? Magic Lanterns (from 3QOs., each) and Slides 
The “A. L.”” Nursery Rhyme Pictures | (10s. doz.) for Teaching and Amusement. 
No. 1—** Ding, Dong, Bell,” 3g. (C.R.V. 30in. x 26in). | The ‘*A.L.”? Songs for School and Entertainment, 
No, 2—** Jack and Jill,” 3s. (C.R.V. 3010. x 26 in). in both Notations, with full Instructions for Performing, 
The “A. L.”” Mat-Weaving Diagrams, 3 Packets at 8d. 1s. 4d. each. 
The ‘*A. L.”? Syllabus Brush Drawing, per Packet, 3s. Little Wives. Star Drill. 
The “A. L.” Floral Tracing and Colouring Sheets. Merry Milkmaids. Doll Drill and March, 
Packets containing 24 designs, with instructions, 6d. See us Dance (\ ocal Gavotte). W ashing Dishes. 
2d Dinner Table Song. Pelling the Time. 
Tea ‘h rs’ B k, 6d. ¥ dd Tea Table Song. Handkerchief Drill, 
Th wr na E -~ id — Battledore Drill. and 24 others. 
e Sa ire Embroidery ards. 3 ” 
Packet of 12, plain, 9d. coloured, 1s. The ‘*A.L.”’ Moist Colours, tubes, 1s. 6d. doz. 
The ‘*A.L.”” Mosaic Tablets and Boxes, 7d., 8d., | The ‘‘A.L.’’ Tissue Papers, plain and crinkled, cut and un 
10d., and 1s. cut, for Flower and Ball making. 
’ b 
Full Particulars of any of the above, POST FREE. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, 





Educational 
Publishers, 


LEEDS. 
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THE BEST SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES. 
ae el 
CURWENS’ *Choruses for Equal Voices,’ issued in each notation separately, provide the most varied, interesting, educational, and 
artistic selection of school pieces to be had, including English Glees, Anthems, Madris gals, English, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish Airs, 
Sacred Choruses, Vocal Marches, Waltzes, Gavottes, T arantellas, Galops, Polkas, 5 panish Dances with castanet, tambourine and 
} triangle, Opera Choruses, Rounds, Carols, Gipsy Songs, Lullabies, &c., all arran; ged for children’s voices. 
RECENT ISSUES. 
The first price is staff notation, the second, Sol-fa. 
MACFARREN, Sir G. A. ATTWOOD, T. LODER, E. J. 
Pillo in sleep. S.S.C. 3d, 14d. Hark! the curfew’s, S.S.C. 3d., 1$d. The Diver, S.C. 2d., 1d. 
ptt te G. SCHUBERT, FRANZ WEISS, W. H. 
he Carnovale. S.S.C.  4r4d., 1d. The Lord is my shepherd. S.S.C.C. 3d.,14d. The village blacksmith. S.C. 2d., 1d 
STEVEN 
lcm ee a |= en, coe HATTON, J. L. 
ss ati Nobody. S.C. 2d., 1d. Orpheus with his lute. 5.‘ 3d., rad | 
KNYVETT, Ww. Gipsy Duet. S.C. 3d., 14d. Jack Frost. S.S.C. 3d., 14d. 
| B fSt. Michael's Tower. $.S.C. 14d.,1d. O Jesu, pastor bonus. S.C. 2d., 1d. Tar’s Song. S.S.C. 2d., id. 
_pBARSALL, R. L. de SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP BISHOP, Sir H. R. 
lhe Hardy Norseman.  §.C. 1sd., td. Liberty Bell March (Unison). 3d, 1d. Sleep, gentle lady, S.S.C. 14d, ad. 
MENDELSSOHN Washington Post (Unison). 2d., 1d. PARRY. JOHN 
Th aiding over asl SSC. ad. 1k. RODWELL, G. H. Come, fairies: trip it. SS.C. 34,14 | 
ac W ung over Israel. S.S.C. 1d., Id. pe ; wei -cC 2 hy 
| i me SSC. od. 16 Return from Mecca. S.S.C. 3d., 14d. GLOVER, STEPHEN 
_COOKE, TOM BIRCH, W. H. Che merry minstrels. 5S. sd., ad, 
yre. S.S.C. 3d., ad. The forester bold. S.S.C. 2d, 14d The changes of the bells. S.C. jd., 14d. | 
| 
BENET, JOHN, 1601 HORN, C. E. SMART, HENRY 
snow. S.S.C.  3d., 14d Janks of Allan Water. S.C. 2d, 1d. Down in the dewy dell. S.S.C. jd., 14d. 
CALLCOTT, “ie 7 Iknowabank. S.C. 2d, 1d O come hither and hearken. S.C. 3d., 1d. 
Once upon my cheek. $.S.C. 1d, 1d. PHILLIPS, HENRY RICHARDS, BRINLEY 
the souls. $.S.C, 3d., id. O let us go a roaming (Unison). 14d., 1d. The call of the fairies. 5.5.C. 2d., 14d. 
London: J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd.,8 & 9,Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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INFANT SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





B* FORE proceeding to comment on a large and very varied 

ese nt of recent publications relating to Infant 
School work, which we have accumulated as suitable for 
notice in this number specially devoted to the interests of 
Infant School ‘Teachers, we wish to call particular attention 
to a work which ought to be thoroughly studied by everyone 
who has any share in the work of teaching and training very 
young children. This book is the handsome stereotyped 
edition of Mother's Songs, Games, and Stories, the English 
translation by Frances and Emily Lord of Froebel’s ‘ Mutter 
und Kose-Lieder,’ published by WILLIAM Rice. The volume 
contains reduced facsimiles of the whole of the original illus- 
trations, and also the music, rearranged for children’s voices, 
with pianoforte accompaniment. 

Two Prefaces by the English translators, and an Introduc- 
tion by Fraulein Heerwart, prepare the way for an intelligent 
study of Froebel’s work by directing attention to its essential 
features, to the lofty ideas which underlie its method, to its 
naturalness, its unity of purpose, its completeness as a whole, 
its philosophical and spiritual character. 

The original collection of ‘ Mutter und Kose-Lieder ’ was 
published by Friedrich Froebel in 1843, about four years after 
the death of his wife, who had for some years previously been 
helping to collect the songs, games, and stories it contains. 

The Mother’s Songs in the first section are seven in number, 
and express in simple poetic language the mother’s happy 
thoughts and feelings with regard to her baby child. As one 
reads these homely verses and the author’s comments on their 
purpose, one cannot but marvel at the way in which this 
childless educator, by the aid of spiritual insight and sympa- 
thetic imagination, realises and interprets for us the mother’s 
heart and mind. These first songs furnish the key to the 
work, and may surely encourage the true thoughtful teacher 
to enter hopefully on the attempt to carry the loving maternal 
spirit in the early stages of infant school education. 

We are told that the expressive word A7vnudergarten first 
occurred to Froebel in 1840, and that on June 28th of that year 
he gave an address on the subject to mothers and others at 
Blankenburg in Thuringen. The word, which means a 
‘varden of children,’ has sometimes been misunderstood. The 
meaning has, we believe, been fairly caught and expressed in 
two sonnets which appear elsewhere in this number, and 
which were written on the occasion of the opening, more than 
20 years ago, of what was perhaps, in this country, the earliest 
elementary infant school on the basis of the Kindergarten 
system. In Froebel’s series of Mother’s Songs it is interesting 
to observe the development of this idea of children being as 
flowers in a garden. It is first indicated in the third song of 
‘a mother who is happy as she watches her child’ In the 
motto for the sixth he suggests the happy mother’s thought 

‘lam sun from hour to hour 
To a little human flower.’ 
and in the same song the mother sings 

‘Oh! that my Baby bright, 
Living where Love gives light, 
May bloom as lilies bloom 
When they have sun and room, 
Under home’s sheltering eaves, 
And amid life’s fresh leaves.’ 

The main section of the book contains some tifty songs 
sugested by childish movements and by incidents in the little 
child’s life Kach one is made the means of developing the 
of illustrating facts of nature, forms of 
human industry, and moral duties—in short, of training the 

hild by gentle stages to recognise his place in life, and his 
relations to the things around him. Many of the songs are 
based on simple finger movements which are made to intro- 


voung intelligence, 


duce by the law of association a number of practical ideas, 
Each of the songs is introduced by a motto in verse which 
expresses the educational thought of the author as a sugges. 
tion to the mother, while the song indicates how the mother 
or teacher, embodying the thought in simple rhymes, adapts jt 
to the childish comprehension. 

Nearly every song is illustrated by a full-page design in the 
form of a pictorial border drawn by Frederick Unger under 
Froebel’s directions. To explain how these illustrations serve 
their educational purpose, let us take as an example The 
Window. Here it may be seen how the interlacing of the 
fingers is made to suggest the tracery of a Gothic window, 
and how song and picture are made the means of con\ eying 
lessons about light to the little one’s mind. As the pictures 
are facsimiles of the originals they enclose the German 
originals of the mottoes and songs. With a wise foresight 
the costumes represented in the designs are of medieval 
character. This adds the interesting element of quaintness, 
but it also prevents the pictures from growing out of date 
through change of fashions. 

The pictures, as well as the games and stories suggested in 
the ‘ explanations ’ which follow the songs, abound in that 
lofty symbolism in which Froebel delighted, and by means of 
which he sought to show the unity of all life, and especially 
that the inner life of thought and feeling, of soul and con- 
science, has a unity and harmony no less real than that of the 
outward physical world. 

The motto of one song, ‘ The Flower Basket,’ runs thus: 

* Try to give outward form, to Thought 
That stirs a Child’s heart, day by day ; 

For even a Child’s love left unsought, 

Unfostered, droops and dies away.’ 


On this a translator’s note says :—‘ The whole theory oi 
Kindergarten is stated in this motto. The reason why the 
youngest children should be under the care of highly-trained 
women is to prevent this sad wasting of germs of power that, 
once lost or obscured, are so hard to recover.’ 

Tunes for the songs were specially composed under Froebel’s 
direction, the composer being Robert Kohl. These, which 
number forty-four, are given at the end of the book, but some 
have been transposed to adapt them to children’s voices, and 
pianoforte accompaniments have been supplied to make then 
suitable for home use. 

If space permitted, we might dwell long on this delightful 
book, in which Frébel sets forth in such charming fashion 
the educational principles he had so carefully thought out, 
and to the aid of which he called in music, poetry, art, and 
philosophy. Suffice it now to say that here we have an 
epitome of those principles which, recognising the human 
nature of the child and his divine destiny, sought, by the 
systematic exercise of the senses and the powers of observa: 
tion, and by the wise direction of childish activities in games 
and songs and simple occupations, to increase the childs 
knowledge, and develop his character so as to fit him to take 
well his part in all the relations of life. 

During the last twenty years the principles of Froebel have 
made great strides in this country—at least, on their material 
and intellectual sides, if not also on their spiritual. Evidence 
of this may be seen in the paper, in another part of this nun 
ber, on Mrs. Louisa Walker’s work at Fleet Road Infant 
School, where a description is given of the wonderfui variety 
of school occupations practised there. Further developments 
of the same principles are made manifest in the introduction 
of various forms of Hand and Eye Training into the schools 
for older children, and in the establishment by School Boards 
of centres for Manual Training in W ood-work, Swedish 
* Sléjd,’ Practical Cookery, Laundry-work, and Housewilery. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. Xu 


SHLBHOTIONS FROND 


JARROLD & SONS’ EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Adopted by the London, Birmingham, Bradford, and ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
other leading School Boards, Now Ready. New and Revised Edition of 


And by Voluntary ‘Schools of all Denominations. sc H oO Oo L Ni ET ~ oO D . 


NOTES and HINTS from Lectures delivered at the Borough Road 





; 
Training College, London. 
By F. J. GLADMAN, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Late Superintendent of the Central Training Institution, Melbourne; and 
formerly Hlead Master of the Model and I’ ractising Schools 


With REVISIONS and ——— 


An Entirely New Series of Schoo! Readers for Boys and om" 
By J. w. JARVIS, S¢. Mark's Training College, Chelsea, 


True Stories more fascinating than Fairy Tales. Children read 


: : , 8 s 6th yusand, 
them over and over again, and are charmed with them. Where Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 116th Thou 
hese books are introduced, Reading is the most popular subject. ‘About the best-known Pupil ‘Teachers’ Text-Book extant, and not without 
: reason. It is an excellent summary of the principles underlying the theory and 


a. Ppp. eee a practice of teaching.’— Zhe Pupil Teachers’ Scholarship Student. 
one pp. aoe . . 
ove 224 pp. pan 1s. 2d. Now Ready. New and Revised Edition of 


1. “ 
2. 
3. 
» 4. .. 240 pp. as is. 4d. 
$0 RB EE SCHOOL WORK. 
6. .. 272 pp. nes is. 6d. 


Ms cael By the late F. J. GLADMAN, B.A., 
lhe books are printed in clear type, are profusely illustrated and Author of ‘School Method, 
trongly bound, and are such as will be attractive to children and THOROUGHLY REVISED and BROUGHT UP TO DATE by 
stablish in their minds pleasant associations with the art of Reading. J. W. JARVIS, St. Mark’s Training College, Chelsea. 


In Two Vols. 4s. each, or in One Vol. complete 7s. 6d. 


The Schoolmaster says:— I.—Control and Teaching 


: ew shall be greatly surprised if these books do not become exceedingly popular. Il.—Organization and Principles of Education. 
a ns have sheane arefully written with the object of familiarising the young — + sale - 
= readers with noble examples of well-doing, and thus inculcating a spirit of heroism. Each Volume is complete in itself and can be had separately. 
stories are intensely interesting, and will be read with avidity. ‘The books are ‘The two Volumes constitute the most complete treatment of the general 
Ft ntly calculated to create and foster a love of reading, and the more widespread , question of School Management which we have at present. Will prove greatly 
® their use, the greater will be the number of good and brave men and women that | useful to all teachers, and more especially to those preparing for an examination on 
¢ England of the near future will contain.’ the subject of School Management.’—School master. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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Chief Contents: 
MAT PLAITING. PAPER FOLDING. No. 7.—MILLET’S ‘ ANGELUS.’ 
BEAD WORK. CORK WORK. By E. B. RipGe, Saffron Hill School of Art. 
Teachers’ School. 
STICK PLAITING MATERIALS. By M. CARTER, Direc tor of Drawing. 
AT WORK WITH THE ‘ALTERNATIVE DRAWING 
Fully Illustrated. 


a ’ A full page reproduction of Picture, together with description of same. 
SSASKET WORK. PICKING MATERIALS. LIGHT AND SHADE, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
4 NOTES ON MODEL DRAWING. 
KINDERGARTEN DRAWING. Illustrated by C. E. BELSTEN, Art Master, Southwark Pupil 
COLOURED CHALK WORK. DRAWINGS IN THE NORTHSIDE SCHOOLS OF DENVER, 
COLORADO, U.S.A 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
tn fan , . . By W. E. Sparkes, Art Master, Borough Road Training College 
Write lor Full Illustrated Price List. With Large Sietettienn. , 
aie lic SYLLABUS.’ An Interview with Mr. R. Lishman, 
sce GR appecatn. Head Master Belle Vue Higher Grade School, Bradford. 
MOFFATT & PAIGE A RATIONAL METHOD OF TEACHING FREEHAND. 
7 Order from your Booksetler, 


ries 7) 


LONDON, E.c. ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’ Office, 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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hese changes in educational practice have, of course, 
created new demands on the enterprise of scholastic pub- 
lishers, and evidence is by no means lacking of the readiness 


with which these demands have been met. It was apparent 
in the Publishers’ Exhibition at the Cheltenham Conference, 
which we ventured to describe as ‘a Great Object-Lesson for 
Teachers.’ It appears monthly in our advertising space, and 
in that of all educational journals. It appeals to us in the 
piles of educational works and appliances which now await our 
notice. 
EK. J. ARNOLD AND SON, of Leeds, 

send us a series of Mat Weaving Diagrams by Laura Edwards. 
It consists of three packets, each containing twenty-four designs. 
Packets 1 and 2 consist of designs for weaving capital and small 
letters, short words, figures, and simple mottoes. Packet 3 con- 
tains a pleasing variety of designs for combination mats. The 
separate diagrams are intended to be placed in the hands of chil- 
dren, with materials for imitating them. They appear to be well 
suited for their purpose, and will afford abundant practice. 

The Floral Tracing and Colouring Sheets and Books, by 
W. J. Gwillam. Twenty-four floral designs are presented on sepa- 
rate sheets in faint outline to be traced over, and then coloured in 
with crayor They may be obtained in packets of each sort, or 
assorted packets. The books are for the teacher’s use, and are 
fully—perhaps too fully—coloured. We should suggest that the 
children be encouraged to use tints rather less pronounced. 

The A. L. Embroidery Cards, by Lois Bates, consist of twelve 
distinct packets, each containing ten designs and two plain cards, 
the size being 43 inches square, and the subjects being extremely 
varied, from the simplest geometrical patterns to flowers, animals, 
common objects, and views, Of most of the packets fully coloured 
duplicates are obtainable. The patterns are suitable for tracing, 
pricking, embroidering, and drawing. 

The Saltaire Embroidery Cards, by Lois Bates, are a capita! 
new series of really artistic designs, printed on large cards, which 
measure six by eight inches. There are four packets, in each of 
which twelve plain outlines are given, and four corresponding in 
which the same designs are tastetully coloured, so as to form pat- 
terns, not only for embroidery, but for colouring with chalks or 
water-colours. The subjects of the several packets are respectively 
Animals, Birds, Figures, and Flowers 

The A.L. Kindergarten Mosaic Work and Duplex Mosaic 
Tablets. In three cardboard boxes are contained a large number 
of coloured tablets of regular geometrical shapes, with sheets of 
coloured designs for imitation, Box No. 3 contains 36 tablets, 
coloured differently on the two sides ; hence the name ‘ duplex.’ 
These, if desired, may be had in wooden boxes (No. 3A) instead of 
cardboard. ‘The various sheets of designs are attractive, and the 
whole provide a pleasing and valuable exercise. 

‘Syllabus’ Brush-Drawing for Infants. By Miss A. Wads- 
worth. —This is a series of fourteen cards, measuring eight inches 
square, with a graduated course of examples in brush-drawing from 
the simple elements of ‘blobs’ and ‘dots’ to designs of grasses, 
leaves, leaf-sprays, and other plant forms. It may be commended 
as affording excellent guidance for the teacher of this favourite 
occupation 

Jointed-Bars Building Box contains 43 square wooden bars of 
regular size but different lengths, cut through half way at regular 
distances. By fitting these bars together many rectangular objects 
can be constructed, either by direct imitation of the designs printed 
on sheets furnished with each box, or by the invention of the 
teachers or scholars 

Bamboo and Bead Work. By Margaret Cameron, L.L.A.— 
In this thin quarto volume we find a well-arranged course of in- 
struction, with hints for the teacher’s guidance, and a very numer- 
ous set of examples to be imitated by the scholars. There is a 
similarity in the nature of the two kinds of work, pieces of bamboo 
cane of different lengths being threaded on wire in the same way 
as beads to form various object stars, wheels, mats, ladders, dia- 
mond lattice-work, and many fancy articles, even graceful floral 
shapes 

A First Course of English Cane Weaving, Paper Flower 
Making for Infants and Juniors, Paper. Ball Making, by Mrs. 
Williamson (Miss L. A. Otty), are three admirable guides for teachers 
who adopt these highly interesting and useful forms of Kindergarten 
work. In each case the instruction is carefully graduated, and the 
successive steps are clearly explained, and the numerous illustra- 
tions are really beautiful examples of pictorial elucidation. 

Che importance of music as a cheering influence in the Infant 


School is now fully recognised, and we have had a pleasant task in 
sampling the A. L. series of Action Songs and Musical Drills, which 
are too numerous for us to do more than mention and commend to 
our readers’ attention. They include Little Wives, by T. P. 


Cowling ; Our Baby, by |. Frise; Dinner Table Song, Tea 


Table Song, Washing'Dishes, Telling the Time, Handkerchie 
Drill, by Lois Bates; Mirror Exercise and .Ribbon Drill, 
J. W. Westwell ; Star Drill, by M. E. Wilkinson ; Doll Dpij 
and March, by Rex G. Valentine ; and Battledore Drill. » , 

We should mention that the publishers supply also the apparatys 
and materials required for the performance of these action song 
and drills, and for the varied occupations treated of in their books 

In Dialogues and Recitations for Infant Schools, the exp. 
rienced teacher, Mr. Alfonzo Gardiner, presents a capital collection 
of simple pieces, over sixty in number, for repetition in most case 
with appropriate action, and in some with specially composed music 

Nursery Rhyme Pictures are two well-executed sheets for th 
walls of Infant Schools. No. 1 illustrates Ding Dong Bell a 
No. 2 Jack and Jill, and each presents four really artistic picture 
without words. They are mounted on canvas and rollers, ay 
varnished. 

G. W. BACON & CO., LIMITED. 

Fruit and Number Cards.—A cardboard box contains a set 
ten cards, twelve inches by eight, varnished, eyeletted, and taped, 
designed to teach number ‘on a delightful and entirely novel pian 
One side of each card contains a beautiful coloured picture of som 
well-known fruit, with the number in script below; the other side 
has the corresponding giant block figure with the name of the 
number in block letters. The idea seems to be a capital one, 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED. am 

A Story Reader for Standard 0.- In neat strong covers we 
have two simple stories, ‘ Dot’ and ‘ Spot,’ written in conformii 
with the principle of easy word-building, and so adapted for use a 
introductory to Standard I., and in infant classes. 

Light and Sound Primers: Infant Reader II.—This litt 
book completes the very carefully constructed series for infants 
The lessons are interesting, and are yet very systematically arrange 
so as to gradually introduce all the common short words with 
double vowels and diphthongs. They are well illustrated wit 
coloured and process pictures. 

W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED. 

Little Recitations for Little Reciters. Selected by R. C. i 
Morison. This is an excellent selection of pieces suitable for ir 
fants and children in the lower standards. With many old favou 
ites, there are also many entirely new pieces, 

CHARLES AND DIBLE 
publish an extensive assortment of works suitable for Infant School 
and Kindergartens, but we believe most if not all of their recent 
ones have been already mentioned in our columns. 
COX AND CO. 

Mosaic Tile Work: First Set. A square cardboard box 
tai-s 100 tiles in the Six Primary and Secondary Colours of such 
geometrical shapes as may be readily combined to form mosik 
patterns. There are also three sheets of designs for imitation 
This is a very cheap set, and will provide abundance of interesting 
practice. 

Rope Ravelling. By Fraulein Kocher. A series of directio: 
for making up useful little articles from the ravelling of Mani 
Rope. It appears to be an interesting occupation, suitable i 
in infant classes. 

The same publishers supply a Combination Lesson Frame 
which, by an ingenious arrangement, includes a_ blackboard, 
decimal ball-frame, a word-building frame, and a chart of 
and colour. 

The Victoria Pattern Designer provides another ‘Vari 
Occupation ’—that of making designs with coloured beads ons 
wire frame. 

Simple Word-Building, Simple Notation, Simple Form asi 
Colour and Tablet Laying, by M. W. Rudd, are three sme 
books for teachers’ use, explaining practical methods of teachig 
the respective subjects named. 

The apparatus and materials for Kindergarten teaching iss 
by Messrs. Cox and Co, are multitudinous. 

A. G. DAWSON, LONDON. 

The Union Jack Displayed. This is a set of six colou 
plates on stiff cards enclosed in a large envelope. The object 
illustrate the construction and explain the meaning of our Nation 
Flag. : 

+ EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LONDON. 

Useful Hints for Young Teachers, by an Inspector of Schoo 
are contained in a very neat and handy little volume. The av 
given is thoroughly practical and rational, and is pré sented i § 
direct personal style—clear and terse. 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., LONDON. | 

Children’s Ways, being selections from the author's studi 
childhood with some additional matter, by James Sully, M4 
LL.D. As Professor Sully’s larger work was exhaustively ® 
most appreciatively reviewed in these columns at the time 0 
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EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
Pes" ' Testimonials, 


_ {rman 4 and ANY 
haa eras Maker's List 
== Bt! and designs, 
—— apply to the 


)\@S =" 1 MANAGER, 
( ——s ———— 1 43, 

| | yas ( Estate 

| Buildings, 
Ce = Huddersfield 











| 91, ARGYLE CRESCENT, PORTOBELLO, EDINBURGH ; or at 20, HIGH- 


BURY PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 
ee &c., FOR SCHOOL USE. 





ge of rument sapestnlty made for School work pr withi 
We ve ed eight hundred for this purpose, and can please 
save Be sew muon money. 
A ie Siarees See Tee SSD Se Se Sales the best bar ns i 
cash or instalments, and many onsands, ot ocho, 
school Managers, &e € fied to the jualled advantages we 
nonth ¢ trial, a ten years’ warranty a4 onchange free of 
cost t t not all that desired 
4 rt re fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, effectually preserves (ie instruments during practice 
Mr. W. I rk to the St. George School Board, Gl writ * Pk 1 r six 
r rly possible.” (We hav fourt instr 
this Boar 
i, YOX M.P., writ *I enclose cheque in payment for Piano; the choice 
t your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it in all respects, and I 
hts very m 1 by taking advantage of your experi e and large 
Call and see our St m, of weit for our List of Instruments for 
ify th preferred d you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


[Please mention this Paper.) 





WORKS BY 


CHARLES G. LELAND, M.A. 


‘ DRAWING AND mage oy In a Series of 29 Lessons. With many IIlustra- 


us. ‘Thire i Edition, much Enlarged. Feap. 4to., cloth, 
WW s a good e& em of plates, and the text is full of valuable practical 
inners.’—.<S sman, 


4 woOD CARVING. —With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Fc ap. 4to., 5s. 


lendid help for amateurs and those beginning the trade. Without exception 
s the best book I have read at present.’—Mr. T. J. Perrin, Instructor in Wood 


ving att People’s Palace. 


: LEATHER-WORK. Stamped, Moulded, and Cut. Cuir-Bouilli, Sewn, &c. 
Wit TI! 5s. 


mer Is ilustrations. 
‘A delightful addition to the series of practical manuals.’— 7 mes. 


» METAL woe. Including Repoussé, Bent or Strip Work, Cut Sheet Metal 


Work, Nail or Knob, Wire, Easy Silver Ornament and Chasing Work. With 
lllustrations. $868. 


E PRACTICAL EDUCATION. A Work on Preparing the Memory, Developing 


of Perception, and ‘Training the Constructive Faculties. Fourth 
rown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


' 


B London: WHITTAKER & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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BORD'S PIANOS. 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London, W.c. —Pianos exchanged. 


DECHSTEIN Pranos, 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 & 42, Southampton-row, Holborn, London, W.C 


‘AL TEACHER. XIN 


GEOGRAPHY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HOW TO DRAW AND COLOUR A MAP. 


Being a Guide to the “ Beaumont” Series of Geography and 
Map- Tracing Books, containing useful hints to Teachers on 
Printing, Colouring, &c., and Suggestive Lessons in Geo- 
graphy, for Standards I. to VII. Illustrated, with ¢ coloured 
and Plain Maps, by W. ScHorleLp, F.R.G.S. Price 28, 6d. 











The ‘‘ Beaumont”’ Series of combined 


GEOGRAPHY and MAP-TRACING BOOKS. 


Based on the Geography requirements of the Education 
Code. ONE ‘BOOK EACH FOR STANDARDS III. to YII. 
The Purpose of the Series is threefold :— 
(1) To train the children in the principles of Map Drawing. 
(2) To give additional interest to the lessons in Geography. 
(3) To supply an attractive and instructive occupation in 
Colour Work. 
The Series might be used with much advantage by Pupil Teachers 
and Scholarship Candidates. 

Each Book contains Twelve Maps, outlined in a tint suitable 
for Tracing and Colouring. Opposite each Map the Geogra 
phical Facts are printed. Designed and arranged by W. ScHo 
FIELD, F.R.G.S. Price, each net, 3d. 


CHARLES & DIBLE, 


Kindergarten and Educational Publishers, 


LONDON—25, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
GLASGOW—155, St. Vincent Street. 





POR 


SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS 





AND R.I.U. MATRICULATION. 
The Practical Teacher's 
Juxtalinear Translation 


OF 


EMILE SOUVESTRE’S 


Un Philosophe 2/= 
Sous Les Toits 


WITH 


French Text, Explanatory Notes on Grammar, Idioms, &c. 
AND 


Important Hints to 
Scholarship Students, 


ALFRED D. G. BARRIBALL, B.A. (Lond. ), 


ture? wa att Westminster 1+ 

















! Vhis book is not intended to supersede the use of the dictionary, nor 


to discourage the acquisition of a sound grammatical and idiomatic 
knowledge of the French language, but to 


Save a great deal of Useless Effort 


on the part of those who have little time at their disposal, and yet would fain 
acquire the power of reading with comparative ease a French work For the sake 
of those young teachers and others to whom an intimate acquaintance with the 


grammar and idiom of French is important, 


Many Valuable Notes have been introduced into this Work. 
Order ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’ EDITION. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 





35, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


When writing to Advertisers, our Readers will oblige by mentioning ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
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issue, it will not be necessary to do more than commend the pre- 
sent abridgement rhere is room for this book. Younger teachers 
would possibly have been mystified, if not repelled, by the abstruse 
discussions and technicalities of the larger work. This edition, which 
hould be in every school libs ry, cannot fail to awaken interest in 
what is one of the most delightful and fruitful of studies. We recom- 
mend it cordially 

In Games without Music for Children, the well-known 
Kindergartner, Miss Lois Bates, describes a number of games of 
the true Froebelian character, both for use in the schoolroom and in 
the playground, with suitable simple and amusing rhymes, The 
book is well printed and nicely illustrated. . 


McDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Waverley Object-Lesson Readers: Book I.—This volume 
contains a series of about forty simple reading lessons on objects 

elected from the three kingdoms of nature. The illustrations in 
colour and black and white are numerous and suitable, and the 
book is well printed and strongly bound. 

Semi-Vertical Writing-Books. Nos. 1 and 2.—Each book 
contains 32 pages of post octavo size, with easy head-lines, suitable 
tor home practice. 

Progress Register, with Syllabus and Record of Work, for 
Use in Infant Schools.—This contains Extracts from the New 
Code, and provides space for recording everything connected with 
the work and progress of an infant class or school of one hundred 
pupils. 

MOFFATT AND PAIGE, LONDON, 

In recent numbers we have noticed and commended several of 
the many Infant School and Kindergarten publications of this firm. 
We may on this occasion call special attention to Pretty Work for 
Little Fingers, in which Mrs. Walker describes two easy occupa- 
tions for young children—Fraying and Winding, and the many 
useful fancy articles which may be made by these processes. 

THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 

The Royal Crown Readers: Standard 0.—This is well de- 
scribed as a Combined Primer and Infant Reader, It is carefully 
compiled in accordance with the principle of word-building, and 
is charmingly illustrated, many of the pictures being little gems of 
colour-printing. 

The Royal Coloured Kindergarten Drawing Cards: Set I.— 
A stiff, linen-covered case contains twenty-four cards ruled in 
squares, with a variety of coloured designs formed by straight lines. 

Royal Science Reader Wall Sheets: Set I.—To the ingenious 
roller adopted for the famous Royal Portfolio Series are fastened a 
set of twenty-two sheets illustrating the lessons in the first Royal 
Science Reader, including such subjects as The Holly, The 
Canary, A Lead Pencil, Iron, Air, etc. The pictures are large 
enough to be seen by a full-sized class, and they are remarkably 
well executed 

r. W. PATERSON, EDINBURGH. 

Recitations and Dialogues for Juvenile Entertainments, 
Fourth Series. Edited by T. W. Paterson. We call atten- 
tion to this as a seasonable publication which provides an 
ample choice of pieces of great variety, but all more or less 
suitable for recitation at children’s entertainments. Many of the 
pieces are anonymous, others by well-known writers, and some are 
copyright. - some of the dialogues as many as eighteen children 
are required. ‘There are short and very simple pieces as well as 
longer and more advanced, serious and pathetic as well as amusing 
and humorous. 

GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, 

Artistic Animal Studies. By Ii. A. K. Dixon. Artistic Fruit 
Studies. By Kk. H. Wright.—These two sets contain twelve de- 
signs each, and they are truly described in their titles. The colour- 
ing is natural and tasteful, and each series may therefore be confi- 
dently recommended. Plain outlines for colouring are also published, 
and may be obtained either in sets or in packets of the separate 
designs. 

SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LIMITED. 

The Reformed Reading Primer, First Book, By RK. W. 
Leftwich, M. .—In this little book, based on the principle, ‘ one 
character, one sound,’ the author distinguishes the various sounds 
of the same letter by introducing small numeral indices. The re- 
sult is rather bewildering in appearance, but we admit that the 
scheme is reasonable, and that it ought not to be condemned un- 
tried. 

SISSON AND PARKER, NOTTINGHAM. 

Kindergarten Geography for Standards I. and II., Stan- 
dards Ill. and IV. Coloured Handbook for Kindergarten 
Geography. Geography by the Eye, Standards Y.and YI. 
All by Geo. T. Lodge. This series of works embodies a very pro- 

mising attempt to help the teaching of Geography by an adoption 
of the Kindergarten method. For the lower standards packets of 
maps, printed in a neutral grey outline, are provided, to be coloured 


according to instructions with coloured crayons or powdered chalks 
For the higher standards similar maps are provided for the like 
treatment, but they are on larger sheets, and on the margins ar 
printed carefully-arranged selections of geographical facts relating 
to the countries delineated. Each packet contains twenty-foy 
assorted maps—two or three of each sort. 

The Coloured Handbook contains a complete set of the maps for 
Standards I. to IV., samples being coloured as required, ap 
detailed instructions are given for guidance of young teachers 
The plan appears to be well thought out, and is likely to make the 
geography lesson interesting and effective. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO., LONDON. 

The Kindergarten System. ‘Translated and adapted from th. 
work of Alexander Bruno Hauschmann by Fanny Franks. This 
volume treats of ‘The Kindergarten System, its origin and develop. 
ment as seen in the life of Friedrich Froebel,’ and is intended ‘{ 
the use of English Kindergarten Students.’ Mr. Hauschmana’s 
* Life of Froebel ’ is an authoritative work which has not hither 
been translated into English. Miss Franks states in her preface tha 
this does not profess to be an exact translation, as some parts likely 
to be of less importance to the probable reader have been omitted an¢ 
others summarised. These modifications have been made with the 
author’s sanction, and the volume may be taken to represent fairly 
the original work. It gives a full account of Froebel’s principle 
of education skilfuliy interwoven with the narrative of his life, an 
is sure to prove interesting and useful to all concerned in Kinder. 
garten work, 


WADDINGTON AND JACKMAN, LIMITED. 
Scholar’s Own Drawing and Embroidery Cards for Infants 
By Margaret Cameron, L.L.A—A set of 24 cards in a substantial 
case. ‘The designs are printed in red, with black dots for per 
forating as guides in embroidering. The cards may be obtained in 
dozens of any kind, and a Drawing-book is published for using with 
them. They are admirably suited for their purpose. 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, LONDON. 

A Geography of Europe. By Lionel W. Lyde. This tex. 
book is the outcome of much experience as a special teacher of 
Geography, and presents the subject in a thoroughly rational 
manner, 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. By W. Shakespeare. Edited by 
L. W. Lyde, M,A. This edition of Shakespeare’s favourite Fairy 
Comedy is issued in a new series of English Text-Books for Schools 
The form and material production of the series are excellent, and 
to judge from this specimen the editor’s work is worthy of all praise 
The introductory sections are written crisply and wittily ; the tex 
is carefully edited and clearly printed ; the notes are brief and | 
the point, dealing with what is specially Elizabethan in th 
language. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LONDON. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers. [dited by the Kev 
W. Lucas Collins, M.A.—For more than twelve months past th 
very neat and handy cheap edition of this admirable series has bees 
appearing at the rate of two volumes per month. We have notice 
with cordial approval several of the earlier numbers, but the limite’ 
space we can afford for these columns has caused later volumes' 
accumulate unnoticed. Now that the issue is complete we wou 
earnestly commend the whole series to every reader who wishes! 
obtain some intelligent idea of the lives and works of the great 
classical authors of Greece and Rome. Readers unacquainted with 
the original tongues in which these authors wrote cannot possibly 
find a pleasanter or more serviceable mode of learning to appreciate 
the literature of antiquity than a perusal of these volumes wil 
afford ; and even those who in early days read the originals, be 
can no longer find time to re-read them, would doubtless derive 
pleasure from renewing their acquaintance by the easy method 
embodied in this series. 

Of the volumes not previously noticed, the following are by tt 
general editor, Mr. W. L. Collins :—Aristophanes, Plautus and 
Terence, Lucian, Livy, and Thucydides. A volume on Hesiod 
and Theognis, and another on Catullus, Tibullus and Proper: 
tius, are due to the Rev. James Davies. Juvenal has been treatt? 
by E. Walford, M.A. ; Tacitus, by W. B. Donne; Plato, " 
C. W. Collins, M.A. ; Ovid, by Professor Church ; Demosthenes 
by the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. ; Aristotle, by Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart. ; Lucretius, by W. H. Mallock, M.A. ; Pindar, "! 
the Rev. F. D. Morice, M.A. ; and the Greek Anthology," 
Lord Neaves. 

We need not dwell on the literary and scholarly merits display® 
in these books. They have established their claims in that respe 
But we must again call attention to the extreme neatness 0! us 
appearance, and to their remarkable cheapness—only one silling 
per volume. 
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NORWAY, SWEDEN, & ST. PETERSBURG. 


HOLIDAY TOURS «cs WILSON LINE 


FROM 


London, Hull and Grimsby. 


INCLUSIVE TICKETS COVERING TRAVELLING AND HOTEL EXPENSES 





10 Days ~ 8}; Guineas. | 24 Days - 14 Guineas. 


17 9 - 10} ” 31 ” - i9 ” 
&c,, &c. 


For Handbooks and Full Particulars apply to THOS. WILSON, SONS, & CO., Ltd.. HULL; 15, Cockspur Street, S.W: ; 
or W. E. BOTT & Co., 1, East India Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 
By DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G:S. 


‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value. 








We have never known so much interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we have 
employed these as our school books.',—EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 3s.6d.; or ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM- 
with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. MAR. 64th Edition. 28. red leather; or 18. 0d. cloth. 


‘Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of «The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely | Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 




















o impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.’—A thenaum. this department.’—A thenaum. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Map. A | GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to 
Companion Atlas to the Author’s ‘School Geography.’ 2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. Allen and Cornwell's‘ School Grammar.’ 86th Edition. 18. cloth; 9d. sewed. 


; a2 , * This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.’—Sfectator. 
q GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 66th Edition. 4s. > | @@p The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises for 
or with 48 pp. of Questions, Is. 4d. Questions, 6d. Young Children. 


) ‘Avery useful series of Educational Works of 3 Dr. Cornwell is either : = : : 
author or editor. It (**The Geography for Beginners”) is an admirable introduc- THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in 














tion. There is a vast \sithculty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell English Composition. 48th Edition. 1s.6d. Key, 3s. 

has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required *The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book will 

for the task.’—Fohn Bull. be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’— Westminster Review. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and 
Reading and Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. Is. 1 Easy Poems for Keading and Recitation. 13th Edition. 1s, 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT,&CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 


ISLE OF WIGHT GENTRAL RAILWAY. FOLKESTONE. 
. s * 

900 Miles Travelling in the Garden of Best part ; select Temperance Boarding Establishment, conducted 

| on Christian principles. Liberal Table. Less for two sharing a 


England for 1 0s. room. £2 2s. to £2 12s. 6d, inclusive, weekly. Turkish baths 

















es—Newport, LW. August, 1898. General Manager. 





_, Weekly Season Tickets for Tourists, affording continuous near; cycles housed. Telegrams: ‘ Comfort,’ Folkestone. 
ravel for seven days over the whole of the Company's system, | miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremond Road. 
Sale daily at ALL Stations, and at Messrs. Gaze, and 
x and Son’s Tourist Offices, London. Prices, | 
a 
Ist Class, 12s. 6d.; 2nd Class, 10s. : as olat; 
® Children under 12 Half-price. "No deposit required. These _ For Full Particulars relating to our 
B Tickets ar specially framed for Tourists, who will find them the 
® ‘most effectual and cheapest means of getting about the Island Summer Holiday Prize Competitions 
within the time stipulated. . ) ° 2e the y 
+ They embrace the following Popular Resorts : Cowes, eee for Teachers and Scholars, see the JUL 
m port, Carisbrooke (for Castle), Yarmouth, Freshwater (for Totlanc 7 ICA 
; Bay, Alum Bay, and the Needles), Whippingham (for Osborne), HOLIDAY NUMBER of the PRACTICAL 
® yde, Sandown, and Ventnor. CHAS. L. CONACHER, TEACHER.’ 


Bae The following important Contributions, 


WITH A 


LARGE NUMBER OF SPECIALLY PREPARED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Appear in the JULY AND AUGUST HOLIDAY NUMBERS of the ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’S 
ART MONTHLY,’ price 2a. 
Shetohing from Nature. | The Elements of Gothic Architecture. 
' SPARKES, Art Master, Borough Road Training College. By E. B. RipGr, Art Master, | ondon School Board. 
NOW READY. Order from your Bookseller. 
by mentioning *THE PRAC TICAL TEACHER, 
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We are glad to learn that the publishers are about to re-issue in 


imilar form another valuable series—that of Foreign Classics for | 


English Readers, edited, at least in part, by the late Mrs. Oliphant. 

We would fain infer from this announcement that the cheap edition 

of the Ancient Classics has met with encouraging success. 
ARMAND COLIN & CIE. 


The educational publications of this firm, as we have formerly 


had occasion to notice, are worthy of the attention of teachers in this | 


country, and especially of those who have French classes to con- 
duct. Récits et entretiens familiers sur l’Histoire de France 
ind La nouvelle année preparatoire d'Histoire de France 
(Prof. Ernest Lavisse, de l’Académie Francaise) are prepared in ac- 
cordance with the scheme of study prescribed in French schools, 
with a careful selection of illustrative readings and concise ‘ connec- 


tive tissue.’ They are freely illustrated. « 
Biographies et Scenes Historiques (Ch. Normand,"D. és L.) 

contains a wide selection of historical readings of a longer and 

more advanced character, ranging over the whole field of ancient 


ind modern history, and would form a very good French reader in 
English schools 

Tu seras Citoyen (Emile Ganneron), Tu seras Chef de 
Famille (George Nicolas), and Tu seras Soldat (Emile Lavisse), 
are samples of a type of school book which are better known be- 
yond the Channel—books for the formal teaching of morals, citi- 
enship, and patriotism. This series is extremely well done, and 
presents the facts to be learned under the most attractive guise. 
The books are very fully illustrated with engravings, explanatory 
notes, and degoms de choses. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 

Exercises in Euclid, Graduated and Systematised. By 
William Weeks. As a companion to any text of Euclid’s Geo 
metry this collection of Deductions, made by an experienced Train- 
iny College lecturer, deserves to be widely adopted. The first part 
of the handy volume contains no fewer than 714 exercises on 
hooks I. to IV. and VI, They are carefully arranged on a pro- 
gressive plan by which those which involve the application of the 
same general principle are brought together, and those in which 
each leading principle is most simply and definitely involved come 
first in each series, and are printed in bolder type than the rest. 
rhis plan emphasises those exercises which may be called key or 
clue deductions, and makes practice from the book truly educational! 
and effective The exercises appear only on the right-hand page at 
each opening, leaving the opposite page for notes and figures. The 


latter part of the volume is a preliminary course distinct from the | 


former, to which it may be considered an introduction, only placed 

here because it has been produced later. In it the exercises are 

arranged in sets under the numbers of the successive propositions of 

Euclid’s first three books, on which the several sets specially depend. 
MOFFATT AND PAIGE, LONDON. 

Moffatt’s Science Readers, Book I. This reader is designed 
to follow up the lessons on objects given to Standard I. The sub- 
jects of the lessons are suitably selected, fully illustrated, and the 
book is well printed and bound, the type being commendably large. 

NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
The Little Choir Book, compiled by Thomas Curry, with Exer- 
ises by |. Stainer, contains a brief summary of the simplest rudi- 
ments of musical votation, with hints on chanting, and a few exer- 
cises suitable for boys in a church choir. 
( ARTHUR PEARSON, LONDON, 

New Object Lessons: Animal Life. By }. W. Hackwood, 
F.ROLLS. Written by the light of Circular 369, Mr. Hackwood’s 
book will be found useful by teachers whose object lessons are on 
the lines of the most important departmental declaration. The 
illustrations are in white on a black ground, and the fout ensemble 
of the book is decidedly tasty. The notes are distinctly helpful. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO., LIMITED, 
LONDON, 

Sidelights on Shakspere. By L. Rossi and E. M. Corbould. 
lhe writers of this book have sought to supply the help needed by 
students preparing for examination on Shakspere’s plays, in sucl 
1 form as will be suitable also for general readers, Its contents con- 
sist of what are practically ten literary essays on ‘ Shakspere and 
his Sonnets,’ and nine of the plays most often selected for special 
tucdy These essays combine critical appreciation of the various 
lramas with a sort of ranning commentary on the characters, inci- 
ents, and dramatic development in each case. Those students who 
look most for philological annotations and clucidation of gram- 

tical difficulues would scarcely find these essays sufficient for 
them ; but those who make the study of Shakspere a real literary 

ly, would probably be highly pleased with this work. Each 
writer h contributed five chapters We have been specially 
lin Mr. Rossi’s on the Sonnets, and Mr. Corbould’s on 


‘A DOZEN POPULAR 
 6/= NOVELS. 








By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 
Th _— f book whi = take — with Mrs. Humphry Wy ; 
est Wor e+e 1¢ Story 1s a Story of a great passion worthily t 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Thi: 


Edition. 
7 Standard. *An exceedingly able book We doubt 
living woman could have written it. . . . It is a work which doe 


and imagination infinite credit. 


. = 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE. 
DEBORAH OF TOD'S. Fourth Edition, 


The Times.—‘ The character-drawing of the whole dramatis persone 
indeed excellent. But Deborah stands out from them all, a noble wog 


rhere have been few novels lately that surpass ‘‘ Deborah of T 


By OLIVE BIRRELL. 
THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. 








lhe Spectator.—‘ \t is difficult to resist the fascination of a nature 
once so fearless, so candid—in spite of - me fatal act of reticence< 
refreshingly free from the sophistication re Fath so richly endowed wid 


natural ability. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Seventh Ex re 


The Guardian.—‘* Mr. Merriman is at his best in his new book 
full of adventure, of humour, and of vigour; and the scene, which is lai 
Spain during the Carlist war, will be quite new to most readers 
short, we have nothing but praise for ‘‘ In Kedar’s Tenis.” ’ 


THE GREY LADY. New Edition. Wit 


12 full page Illustrations. 
The Globe.—* A story of striking merit throughout,’ 


THE SOWERS. Eighteenth Edition. 


The Athena uot .—* The best and strongest romance which he has 
given to the public. 
| The Graphic.—‘ His absorbingly interesting story will be fun 
difficult indeed to lay down until its last page has been turned.’ 


| By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


With 40 full-page I]lustrations. 

The Speaker.-—‘ It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in the 
days of a prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any 
that the word is strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s “ Tragedy of & 
Korosko.” . . . We heartily congratulate Mr. Conan Doyle upon hag 
produced a work of such remarkable power and distinction.’ 


UNCLE BERNAGC. With 12 full-page Illu 


trations. Second Edition. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘**Uncle Bernac” is for a truth Dr. Doyk 
Napoleon, Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must ut 
rank before anything he has written. ‘The fascination of it is extraordinay 
It reaches everywhere a hgh literary level.’ 


RODNEY STONE. With 8 full-page Illus 


trations. 
Punch.—‘ A delightful quality about *‘ Rodney Stone” is its lilting “g 
There is not a dull page in it from first to last. All is light, 
movement, blended and inspired by a master hand.’ 


THE WHITE COMPANY. Eighteen 


Edition. 


eo) 
Pa 








| The Times.—‘ We could not desire a more stirring romance, or one mt 
flattering to our national traditions. We feel throughout that Mr. Coo 
Doyle's story is not a mere item in the catalogue of exciting romances. !t* 


real literature.’ 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 
CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City 


Thirty-third Thousand. 
The Spectator.—‘ The story teems with incidents of all sorts, #¢* 
arries the reader along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, fromthe™ 
page to the last 





London: 


| SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W 
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1 ices Suid Silver Albert 
“su: f|To any 1) ea aid Silver Albe 
SS ¢ Je 
8 hool t SS im: (Send Coupon at Foot), 
With j 
| CHOONMASLCT, DESCRIPTION / “HA WATCH WORTH WEARING. 
a 
MH There are a great many so- 
w Schoolmistress, The entire construction is of the finest, the work- ean hits one seule pore 
manship being of the best. Jewelled, Horizontal § sive, as they are always requir- 
or Teacher. Escapement, Hard White Enamel Dial, Sunk Second JJ 108 some repair, but M — 
Ft ep end send the Order Circle, Crystal Glass, &c. | competition, the whole move: 
| K i ‘el ios aa = shen. tank ment cng Oo t 1e finest possible 
OSKO First. nant = s “A SOLID 30/- 30: fe Warranted finish and workmanship. 
tion in thee ne er “ aol I will SILVER z 3 BEWARE OF GUESSING 
cy (= Biljone of these celebrated ASES for . . COMPETITIONS . . 
upon hav 8 Prize eda atches Take 1e Poli A h a 
ge Illus. , re {or C S f 5 Years, hen’ ewe nd aes 


only from firms with an 
established reputation. 
MASTERS, Rye, will send you 
on receipt of a Postcard a 
selection of Testimonials 
from satisfied customers 
in booklet form. 


STAMPED. 


Seeeoooooe 


Solid Gold, 
84/- 


CREDIT ORDER FORM. ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’ 
ha — . eA COUPON. 


“5 Months in which to 

Dr. Doyk est value of the Watch 
, it must tak 5 , . . 

bots paying for it, but 

that these Watches 

warded 6 Prix 

placed in com- 

lon the ‘rs, proves 

heir superiority. 
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Lady’s Watch 
has a_ Shell 
Design beauti- 
fully engraved 
on the back. 
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. or one -_ Comprising almost - +, Masters,—Please send me in conformity with your ‘ ; 
: i 1,000 }llustrations f advertisement in * PRACTICAL TREACHER’ one adh ie 
— of WATCHES, “(Gent's or Lady's) 6 Prize Medal Watch, for which I enclose my wager - ¥ “of 
CLOCKS first payment of S/-. Tama employet at 
RINGS, (state naisee of school), a \ Free Gite « 
CH 
. City. a Name 


Address ; 





Cut out, fill up, and send to-day to MASTERS, RYE, with your first 5 /- 


MA meu’ RYE, SUSSEX 
5 Watchmaker, . s 
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SPECI AL OFFER to | NEW EDITION. — 55th YEAR OF PUBLICATIQy 

Wightman’s 
Arithmetica %— 
Table Book 


Embraces the p Tn tha Tables ‘ht ROY. 
should necessarily be acquired y Thirtee 
the student in all ¢ 


compact and u ful book. 7 ROY: 
CROWN 16mo, 48 page ~ hog 
PRICE ONE PENNY. i 


Many Million copies of this valuabie 


’ 
ha.e been sold. OYAI 
MAY BF HAD Of 


- | 
| SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., hOYAL 
Stationers’ Hall Court and Paternoster Row ; 
OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, Each w 
AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, ¢ Books « 


WIGHTMAN & CO., Westminster Press, Regency Street, London, §¥ 


ROY 
Seacher| *°**: saves 


PUPILS OF THE 


POGETHER WITH ROYAL IRISH CORR. COLL 


‘ . : HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL AT THESE EXAMS., ; | 
ALL THE BEAUTIFULLY-PRINTED piacere eadhimnceta YA 


At last Exam, nearly 15 per cent, of whole list were our pupil 


Co | ou red QO b i ect = PRELIMINARY COURSES in Latin and French. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THIS DEGREE: — 











Practical Teachers 





a The Proprietors of the ‘PRACTICAL | 
e | 

TEACHER’ will have pleasure in 

posting, upon receipt of NINE 


SHILLINGS, a Copy of 


VOLUME XVIII 


rik Reduced Fac-Simile of Cover. 


























1) Course well graded. 2) Choice of Subjects at final Exams. (3) Fees very mode 


Lesson Supplements | GUIDE TO THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND, on 


With QUESTIONS at SUMMER MATRIC. EXAM., with MODEL SOLUTION 
Price 1s., Post Free. 








issued with the Numbers of the LES ENFANTS D’EDOUARD. OND BC 
Vocabelary in order of the Text, with Test Papers. Price 1s., Post Free. IRD BOO 
Volume. ATH Bi 
Apply, SECRETARY, R.1I.C.C., Lightcliffe, HALIFAX. ra BOO 
T 8) 
b) 
7 The Supplements are beautifully executed in 

chromo-lithography, and are variously adapted KIND 
to assist the teacher in giving lessons on Objects, on Aye 
Botany, Geography, French, and other branches of RD BOO 
Instruction except > Sup] lements to the Journal, H BOO 
teachers would not find it possible to obtain any of COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 4 BOO 
: NTH B 
them at so low a price as the Magazine and Supplement The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on bea} HTH BO 

tovether are sold for. subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leavay 


for use a finely-flavoured powder—‘Cocoaine,’ a product which, when pt 











pared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, ™ 
LIST OF OBJ ECT-LESSON SUPPLEM ENTS many, beneficially taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle 1% 
: , isa stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system . Easy | 
Presented with the Volume: only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a i nena 
:, ~ , rhe Mist be sent, post free, for nine stamps. —e 
} ) yim ’ . istictoe s¢ with 1 
Phe ( Point Pal Cocoa Ch t JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
French Object-I 1 Cuisit 1 
The Butter ) “a Invaluable to all Readers of the ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ = 
' . . . 
| Portfolios for Holding 12 Monthly Noga: x: 
| \ Tlar mely Bound in Extra Cloth, | - <——- 
yet Sige iting Be Bier Dyan The ‘ Practical Teacher,’ m6 
“g 3 ae —s eee ere Extra Clot ecially fitted with strong Elastic Bands, price 2s. 6d., post fre Ry ecu: 
| ue DIRECT TO Til : piss Lo 





Office of ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ | EX ra Cloth, Gilt, Cases for Bindisl 


ost Free, Is. Gd. 


43, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. | Office of the * PRACTICAL TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, London, > AS N 
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JHE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES. 











U's BBooKS ano WALL-SHEETS For INFANT SCHOOLS, 











FUST PUBLISHED. 


ical om 


) A Beautifal Series of Reading Books for the /VFANT SCHOOL. 
1 With CocourgeD Pictures sfecia ‘4 designed by 
Ronert Macorecor, R.S.A. 


Tat ROYAL CROWN PRIMER, No. 1. 











in iy » Thirteen ( | Pictures. 36 pages. Price 2d., paper; 3d., cloth. 
ind “EEROYAL CROWN PRIMER, No. 2. 

ith Sixteen Coloured Pictures. 60 pages. Price 3d., paper; 4d. cloth. 
pment READS ATTES, Mees ORD 
NNY. ym slate and in colour. 
““~MROVAL CROWN INFANT READER, No. 1. 
w=, TMRovaL CROWN INFANT READER, No. 2. 

h with Twelve Coloured Llustrations. 88 pages. Price 6d. each. 

‘ Books ntain 30 Reading Lessons in Prose and Poetry, Word Lists, and 

don, S¥ abundant easy Exercises in Word-building. 


ROYAL CROWN READER, 


Standard O. 


mbined Primer and Infant Reader. With Coloured Illustrations. 96 pages 
Price 7d. 


Y. 

















¥UST PUBLISHED. 





In Two Divisions. Price 10s. 6d. each, 
Size, 41 inches by 31 inches. 


ROYAL CROWN READING SHEETS. 


First Division—Lessons A to L. 
Second Division—Lessons M to X. 
These Reading Sheets contain the Reading Pages of the Royal Crown Primer 


No. x. They are printed in Tints on strong Manilia Paper. Each Division con 
taining 12 Sheets mounted on one Roller. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


. ROYAL CROWN | 
WORD-BUILDING SHEETS. 


A Graded Series of Word Lists, arranged according to 
Sound and Spelling. 
Printed in Red and Black on tough Manilla Paper. ‘I'welve Sheets size 42 inches 
by 304 inches), mounted on one Roller to turn over 
Price 10s. 6d. the Set. 





WORD-BUILDING FOR INFANT SCHOOLS, being reduced 
copies of the Sheets, in bodk form, 12 pages. Paper cover, price $d 
*,* See also Page 2 of Cover. | 
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» ‘BROYAL KINDERGARTEN 
- DRAWING SERIES. 


ROYAL KINDERGARTEN 
COLOURED DRAWING BOOKS. 


16 Page Price Twopence each. 


SOLUTION 


BOOK. Sir Right-lined and Regular Forms 


















ND BOOK, Curves and Curved Figures. 
, Pree. RD BOOK igns in Tile Work, Common Ubjects, Flowers, Animals, &c. 
UR TH BOOK, Advanced Designs in Tile Work, Leaves, Flowers, and Animals. 
FAX H BOOK, Plans, Maps, and the Compass. 
—— H BOOK, Plans, Diagrams, and Maps of Geographical Terms 
16 Pages. Price One Penny cach. 
KINDERGARTEN DRAWING BOOKS. 
ST BOOK t Kight-lined Forms, and Regular Figures | 
NDF ». Advanced Regular Forms, and Ornamental Designs 


RD BOOK, Curves, Curved Figures, and Ornamental Design 


Advanced Figures and Ornamental Designs 
Maps, and the Compass. 

diagrams, and Maps of Geographical Terms | 

\nimals in Outline | 





ya on belly in Outiion 
oil, leavag - 

_ when pr " i 

; nov, ifm AL KINDERGARTEN COLOURED DRAWING 
sentle nee CARDS. 

stem. , E s F s, Elementary Designs in Tile Work, Common Objects, &c., 
a tne straight Lines. 28 cards im packet. In Strong Cloth Case, price 2s. 


INDERGARTEN BLANK DRAWING BOOK. 


with the Royal Kindergarten Csleused Drawing Cards. 24 pages 


ndon. 
0 rice x 


—— 





‘NEW SONG BOOKS —sié#éié#y 
FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 


NOW READY. NELSON’S 


INFANT SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


A collection of Songs, Old and New; Action Songs; 
Musical Games; Marches; Hymns, etc. 
With Music in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, 
and Pianoforte Accompaniments 
Cloth limp. Price 1s. 6d. 


} 


* An excellent little collection of songs ne va *~Scnoor Gvarvi 





[LREADY PUBLISHED, 


GALLERY SONGS WITH ACTION. 


Words and Music by M. B. SINCLAIR. 
Music in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pia 
Accompaniments. 
Cloth limp. Price is. 6d. 


) { the very best books of nd it ha ivile ‘mee 
with.’ <5 CHOOLMIS TRESS. | 















ER. 
Nos DERGARTEN BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
y PAL KINDERGARTEN LESSONS FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. By Mrs 


~ \ 


6 


ginal Lh xtions. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo h 


ost fret. 


ndin 


1 eCUPAT INS FOR INFANTS, with upwards of 20 Ilustr ition 


: wn 8vo., cloth New and Enlerged Edition 


*.* Particulars or Specimens of the 


n Kir adengaewen at the Home and Colonial Training 














STORY-BOOK READERS FOR INFANT SCHOOLS 


OoOuR LITTLE ONES. 


Braut y Lilustrated, and printed ur i vp 
No. 1. DOT AND ROY. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, ; 4d. 
No. 2. TOM AND HIS PETS. With numer Iustrations. (Cloth, price 4d. 
nchers should certaindy t point of seeing these practica rohkin he 
Books SCHOOL MASTER 
ers, &c., Post sree to Llead- Teachers 


AS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.0.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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: tera ae OF THE ZUYDER ZEE, : 
4 At either LUCERNE or GENEVA. > 
4 For LUCERNE, every Friday, via Dover and Calais; Leaving London every Saturday, = 
. ‘ j VISITIN 4 
¢ oe oy a ielaa ete a Amsterdam, Isle of Marken, Mennickendam, Broek, 
. Third Class in Enelan | Second a the, Continent: GinBeéshde hhatd merend, Alkmaar, Zaandam, Leyden, The 
74 accommodation, consisting of bedroor ts, and service, su tial breakfast Scheveningen, Rotterdam, &c. = 
s i dinner for« ys at eit Lascerne or Getieva: anc © services out and hor ; = 
q ayant ming o- aS Cae inclusive Fare - - £6 ii , 
¢ During August, the ght of the ° 1, an extr f 7'6 each PROV ' 
¢ passenger will be made Travelling Tickets for the Tow, Second | throug hotel 
< @r Excursions offering superior accommodation also leave Londen lation Asisting Of meal | i, dinner at t u 
¢ fer both Lucerne and Geneva on the above days, the Fares ervice mencing with fast ' t : 
. for which are SEVEN GUINEAS. lays ; carriage drive in Amsterdam ; « us from Amsterda 
e and the 7 of Marken in the Zuy cy the nerend, Al 
from the gue Schevenng 0 ees to hotel and rai r $e 
¢ An EIGHT DAYS’ CONDUCTED TOUR to for sight-seeing “5 visited with the ¢ ~ Ae 
¢ veyance to and fi t t while w the Cor tor ; the 
: SWITZERLAND ‘ 2 “in . ne) . ; ! : : 3 
* for the re t ie to t reg 
“ j yener i £ ! Pb 
if Leaving London July 3Cth (also a similar Tour on Aug. 16th), CONDUCTED TOURS to 
VISIT 
' ¢ Brussels, Berne, Interlaken, The Bernese Oberland, & 
Lucerne, &c. | ‘ 
< 
3 Inclusive Fare - £8 (via Harwich), | | etree ae DAYS), 
< (£8 10s. via Dover and Ostend.) Leaving London every Fortnight during the Season: On$ 
¢ The Fare in cach case provides for on i ¢ lass travelling, and for hotel days, July 30th, Aug. 6th & 20th, and Sept. 3rd & 17th, 18% 
coommodation, with it tial meat breakfast and table r m 
SF ernaeeiatreice conveyance between stations and hotels: fees to hotel and rae | 40@lasive Fare (Second Class Railwi 
s, and for sight-secin ri in he ass ance of rienced uct 
ection mek e { amxiecty as to ponte t t ’ First Class First Class Steamer), £14 10s. 
Travel Tickets cou be supplied at 358. ofa Harwich, 308. via Dover and First Class throughout, £1 additional. 
Ostend, beyond the tures quoted An experienced Conductor will a pany the party, be 
° hotels, and undertake the general s -rvision of the arrangen t 


only necessary to mention here that the priucipa stopping | “i 
The Rome, | aoneee 1, Amsterdam, ( e, | kt The Nel 


FORTNIGHT in SWITZERLAND CONDUCTED TOURS S NORWAI 


For £10 10s. 


Leaving London every Friday Evening, via Dover and Calais, | Leaving Mewesstla July 30th (and Hull-every 


INCLUDING I 
A Week at Lucerne; a Week at Interlaken; an Excursion to | Stavanger, Bergen | Fisherie< Exhibition), Trg 
Grindelwald; and a Journey through the Beautiful Aadiand, Os, and a Visit to the Lapp Encampment, 
Bernese Oberland, over the Brunis | Pass. Inclusive Fare (First Class Throug 
The Fare includes Second Class travel for the Ro k fast inch, and 
e days at Lucerne, and six days hote 


linmner en * cont 
EPO rhe * n at les f meat breakfast, dinner at le d’hite 


m | 
ynd beds », light ervice vices of »ductor on twar urney and 

Friday eve ai ery week I t etween London and Switze d available 

for 25 day t ew y be brok t pri stat First 

Class Travel t ghout, 24 Guineas For £5 5s. 


Leaving London every Friday, Saturday, or Monéij 
A WEEK iN NORMANDY during the Seasen, via Harwich, 


Two Days at Cologne; Two Days at Cob!cnce bree 


For £4 17s. 6d., se Welshaden. 





VISETIN Lhe Fare provice Rk Steame, 4 
accommodation, « light - ¢ f boa cw @ 
Gaon, Pontorson,& Mont.St. Micheli, Bayeux, & Luc-sur-Mer. | Coloene (or ot tt set ' t Rowerdam as 
The Fare includes Second sR ail end Firs a Ay ‘ teamer : Cae nd ba ) ney , two days ree « iW t ines mot 
hotal accommod.ti rt specifie No Conductor accompanie meals ¢ fe. First Class on Gnanetl Steamer, 11s. extra; First @ 
these partie throughout, a1 15s. 


Also Special Conducted Tours to PARIS, VERSAILLES, SEVRES, &c., leaving 


every Saturday and Monday, by either the Dover and Calats, Folkestone dad Bodhegise, N 
and Dieppe, or Southampton and Havre Routes, at Fares from £3 19s., providing for Travel, 
Accommodation, Carriage Drives, Conductor, Guide Book, &c.; and 

similar Tours to BRUSSELS, WATERLOO, and ANTWERP, every Saturday 
Monday, at Fares from £3 "45s., providing for "Travel, Hotel Accommodation, Carriage D 
Conductor, Guide Book, &c. 


of other Tours, can be obtained at an he Offices 0 

THOS. COOK & SON, Originators of the European Excursion and Tourist System (Es +“ 
Chief Office--LUDGATE CIRCUS, LOND@ 
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ri y kyare & SI Vaye pint Low DARI 
ON & SONS, PROPRIELLI Al , Ci Lue 
PATERNOSTER Row, LON 
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